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The Social Task of Christianity 
Samuel W. Grafflin 


(In his position as social secretary of the 
largest baking company in America, Mr. Graff- 
lin made character analyses of more young 
men and young women than any man we 


know. — Ed.) 


Christianity has a threefold task. It has a 
redemptive task: it has a work of comfort and 
healing to perform and it has a “Social Task”, 
in which it strives to bring together “in one” 
all of those warring factions in our present 
Social Order whose antagonisms are _ the 
greatest bar to the coming of the Kingdom. 
In other words “The Social Task of Christian- 
ity” is the answering of those insistent ques- 
tions which Socialism propounds and for which 
it has no answers, because its questions are 


- really soul questions and you cannot answer 


a soul question with a material answer. 

In order that we may see clearly this “task” 
let us look at those “groups” of social units 
with which we have to deal and to one of 
which we each belong. 


The Man with the Blood on His Club. 


The first man at whom we shall have a look 
is The Man With The Blood on His Club. 

Away back yonder in the dim past, before 
men had come to regard law and order as for 
the general good, there was a certain member 
of a tribe who saw clearly that things were 
not as they should be and although he had no 
answers for the problems then, his heart grew 


hot and he went away “into the wilderness”. 


to think it through. 

No man has ever wrought any great work 
who did not first have his “forty days in the 
wilderness”: Moses, Jesus, Mohammed, each; 
every great soul has had the same experience. 
The very soul of Creation pictures the Spirit 
of God as brooding upon the surface of the 
lightless deep; shall we say “thinking it 


- through.” 


Then this man cut him a club; the first 
“big stick,” and strode back into the Camp and 
up to a tent or cave before which lay a half 
eaten sheep. 

“Bury that sheep or it will rot and stink 
and the whole tribe will have to move.” 


“Who says so?” 
“I say so.” 


“Forget it.” 
. Whack! fell the club and there was a man 
with a broken skull lying dead beside the 
sheep. The “man” had “blood on his club.” 


No man has ever done a great work, politic- 
ally, who feared to have blood on his club. 
From Moses to Cromwell and before and since 
the time of these worthies, the man who has 
feared to strike has failed to rule successfully. 


Leaving his “quarry” where it lay the man 
went his way. He met another man, No. 3 
man, (always remember that on every page 
of history No. 2 is dead) and to him he issued 
his first proclamation. 

“Things are going to be different in this 
tribe.” 


“Who says so?” 
“T say so.” 


No. 3 man (remember No. 2 man is always 
dead) looked at the blood on the the club, 
“Yes, I think they should be.” 

“Then go cut yotfrself a club a little smaller 
than this and follow me.” 

On they went, these two, until they met 
No. 4 man. 

“Things are going to be different in this 
tribe.” 

He looked at the blood on the club and at 
the lieutenant. 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Then go get a club and come along.” 

They went back and compelled the family 
of the dead man to bury both the man and 
the sheep: they appointed a Taxgatherer, a 
Scribe and a Treasurer, and Politics—Organ- 
ized Government—was born. It has been here 
ever since. 

He may come from anywhere, this man who 
rules, but come he does and whenever needed. 

‘Whenever a great soul is needed, 

The times have developed the man. 

But the how and the why of what none 
can deny, 

Seems part of the Infinite Plan.” 


THE THREE CRAFTSMEN. 
The Man who Looked Down. 


Soon after Organized Society became a fact, 
three Craftsmen appeared: three representa- 
tives of the other three orders of Society. The 
first of these was The Man Who Looked Down. 
He dug in the earth for roots; he stalked the 
wild deer or boar; he caught the fish at 
spawning time and, clothed with skins, he 
crawled into his cave or tent during the winter 
aud starved and froze, keeping himself alive 
on a few husbanded roots and nuts. 

He lived to eat. He worked only when 
hungry. He thought of God only as the “Giver” 
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things. He is still with us. 
The Man Who Looked Up 

There was another man. The Man who 
Looked Up. He rose from the ranks of those 
who “looked down;” almost always he does. 

One spring morning as he fared forth in 
search of game, he saw a frightened deer 
leap a stream. There is no more wonderful 
picture in all this world of living things. It 
caught his spirit, and when he returned that 
evening from the chase he tried to tell his 
women of the beauty of it; and when they 
could not understand he caught a burned fagot 
from the hearth and on the wall of his cave 
or some nearby chalk cliff he drew a crude 
picture of the antlered forest king and then 
they saw—and Art was born. 

He heard the mating songbird trill his love 
notes and made seven whistles from some 
reeds and played the song after him. He 
heard the sombre, soothing, sighing of the 
wind in the pines and taking the dried entrails 
of dead beasts he strung them on a bended 
limb and made a seven stringed harp; and on 
it played the plaintive music of the hungry 
soul, music so sweet that royal David could 
think of no worthier accompaniment for the 
praise of God than the seven stringed harps,— 
and Music had come to men. 

He caught the recurrence of words and 
sounds and heart-stirring ideas in the speech 
of men and made them a song, and the divine 
muse was given to men, at once their vehicle 
of expression for Passion and Praise. 

They came to listen and to learn and as he 
taught the arts that he had gained, he also 
told men of their evil ways and of his faith 
that in the vaulted dome there dwelt a Father 
who could hear their prayers and could and 
would do for them what was best. Thus he 
became the Teacher, Preacher, Prophet of the 
race and God could speak through him because 
‘his heart was sensitive and pure. He had a 
pretty hard time of it, this Man Who Looked 
Up, and during the winter and sometimes dur- 
ing the summer he went hungry and still does. 


The Man Who Looked Out 


There was a third Craftsman of whom we 
must not fail to speak. He was The Man Who 
Looked Out! 

One fresh spring morning when the sap 
began to run in the trees and the first fish 
came up the streams, he rose from his bed of 
leaves before the dawn and said, — “Never 
More!” “This is the last time that I starve 
and freeze through a Winter.” He tore the 
leafless vines from the branches and made 
him nets. He caught and cleaned and salted 
a thousandfold more fish than he could use. He 
trapped the wild goats with their young and 
put them in stockades. He tanned the skins of 
all the game he slew. He worked from 
starlight to starlight. He was a Self-Winder. 
What this old world needs worse than any- 
thing else in Commerce and Church and State 
is Self-Winders. We need them. 

When he could no longer care for all his 
herds or eat his store of fruits and nuts and 
roots he went to one of those “Who Looked 
Down” and said: 

“Come work for me.” 

“But I need to eat.” 
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“TI have food in plenty.” 
“Lead me to it.” f es A 
worked and ate food an rank 
see rors a garment which another had 
provided, this “Man Who Looked Down,” and 
as he left he said, d 
“May I bring my brother-in-law? He is 
hungry also.” ; : 
“Bring him and as many more as you can.’ 


They came, and this Self-Winder made them 
build their huts near his. He called them long 
before the sun arose and often drove them far 
into the night. Under his guidance and com- 
mand they did much more than singly they 
could have done, and that winter, for the first 
time, they had enough to eat and wear;—yes 
—more than that; others who had none came 
to him for food and in exchange they gave 
him the golden trinkets they wore, and these 
he used to buy back their labor, later on. Thus 
Capital was born. The Man Who Looked Out 
was the world’s first Capitalist. 

Bye and bye his pockets became so heavy 
that they bothered him; and so he put a sum 
aside. He said, “These people need a church,” 
and built them one. “They need an organ; I’ll 
pay half of that.” “They need a library; I will 
give them that and call it after me!” ”They 
need a college, I’ll endow one!” He is still 
with us, even so! 


The Social Task of Christianity 


The Social Task of Christianity then, is to 
bring the Man With Blood on His Club and 
these Three Craftsmen, Laborer, Poet- 
Preacher-Artist-Seer, and Capitalist, to the 
foot of the Cross. It is the only place they 
can meet and settle those vital questions that 
at the same time bind them together and keep 
them. apart. 

They cannot well meet Socially; for just 
suppose that the “big boss” was to recognize 
in one of his trips through the factory an old 
friend whom he knew and liked when both 
“worked at the bench.” 

“Hello, Bill.” 

“Hello, Jack.” 

“Come up and take supper with me tomor- 
row night and we can talk over old times.” 

“Thank you, I’ll do it.” 

That evening “Jack,” the “big boss,” casually 
remarks to the home-folks, “I’ve invited Bill 
Smith up for supper tomorrow night; you 
remember Bill. We used to go to the Building 
Association together way back when we both 
worked for Dowling.” 

“I’m glad you told us. The girls and I have 
been thinking of “dining out,” so tomorrow 
night will suit us very well.” And because 
Bill is no fool he will know just why “Emma 
and the girls had a previous engagement.” 
And he won’t come again. He can’t and keep 
his self respect. As for Bill’s bringing Jack 
home to his “humble cottage” or “four room 
flat’, he wouldn’t dare. Molly wouldn’t let him. 
She feels the diffierence more keenly than the 
men can realize. No they cannot meet socially. 
None of the four nor their families can well 
do that except at the church and at the foot of 
the Cross! When they do thus meet, sincerely, 
the settlement of their differences will be only 
a matter of bookkeeping, and not such a lot of 
that, either, 


_ It Is Simpler Than It Seems. 

It is simpler than it seems, this ‘Social 
Task of Christianity,” this bringing of. these 
four “Orders” of men into harmony; for they 
are hungry-hearted, all of them: hungry for 
the only thing that can satisfy any heart. The 
Politicians need it; the Capitalist has little 
besides his money, the Laborer surely does, 
and as to the Artist, Poet, Author: “The Nude” 
has held too large a place in Art; the songs are 
mostly suggestive doggerel: while the books 
and plays that clog our shelves and stage are 
Problem” or “Sex” stuff in its worst form. O! 
yes, they need Him and they will tell you so. 

A missionary once said:—‘A long time ago, 
when I was serving in India as a medical mis- 
Slonary a great epidemic of small pox broke out 
and all the “white people” fled; but because my 
wife and I had both had it we remained, 
ministering to the sick and dying thousands. 

One morning as I walked toward the village 
from our little “compound” I found in the 
path the most awful looking thing in the way 
of humanity that I have ever seen. He was in 
the last stages of that fearful disease but 
because he was still alive and for fear lest 
some beast of burden would trample him, I 
carried him out of the way and poured some 
water from a nearby stream into the foul 
mouth and went my way. That evening, as 
I returned I found the rotting thing was still 
alive and when on the morrow it still lived 
I made a little broth and brought emolients 
and it lived. 

At last it opened its eyes and I saw that 
the sight had not been destroyed, so I gave 
it food and “it” again became a living man. 
A few mornings later, as I came with some 


fruit and food, he was gone! gone without a 
“Thank you,” and I returned discouraged to 
my wife and said, “He left without one word 
of gratitude and he was nearer death’ than 
any man I ever saw.” She said, ‘We did not 
come out here for thanks but for souls.” 

Eighteen months went by and India, freed! 
from her epidemic, was gorgeous in her livery 
of green. Health and happiness had returned 
as far as it was possible there, when one morn- 
ing into the compound there strode a swarthy 
giant whose pockmarked body shone with 
sweat in the morning sun. Over his shoulder 
was the most beautiful elephant tusk ever 
seen in that part of India, by his side hung a 
little leathern bag of Himalyan gold. He laid 
them at my feet. He said, “I go get more.” My 
heart was touched and I said to him, “I did 
not do what I did for you in the hope of 
reward.” : 

“Then why did you do it?” 

“TJ did it for Jesus’ sake, for the sake of 
my Saviour, and yours, who came from Heaven 
and lived and died that we might be saved 
from our sins and have peace and joy in our 
hearts.” 

His giant. body trembled and dropping on 
his knees at my feet he cried, “O white man, 
white man. Show me Him! Show me Him!” 

And so they are crying to us this day — 
The Man with Blood on His Club, The Man 
Who Looked Down, The Man Who Looked Up 
and The Man Who Looked Out. On every 
hand they are crying:—‘O! Show me Him, 
Show me Him.” And when we have brought 
them together at the foot of the Cross and 
shown them Him, the rest will be easy. May 
God help us to be about the task! 


WILL 'THE CHURCH STAND THE STRAIN? 


The Church’s Responsibility and Opportunity 
Henry Churchill King . 


Such a time as this makes one wish that he had 
been thinking to more purpose, had been more 
alert to the meaning of world trends, more sen- 
sitive to the leading of the Spirit of God, more 
dead-in-earnest to find and to do the truth. 


The issues of this war are moral and finally 
religious, and they call for the rallying of all 
our spiritual forces from the start. 

I. First of all, the churches need a keen 
sense of the greatness, both of the crisis and of 
the involved opportunities. 

1. First, we need a new sense of the gravity 
of the crisis. i 

Suppose that the Central Powers succeed in 
dictating the terms of peace! Let one think 
what that would mean, by measuring the dis- 
tance that Germany herself has traveled as to 
the standards applied in this war. These are 
the words of the old Emperor to his troops as 
they went into the Franco-Prussian War: 

“We are not making war on the peaceable 
citizens of France, and the first duty of the loyal 
soldier is to protect private property and not 
let the high reputation of our army be sustained 
by the commission of any isolated act showing 
lack of discipline. I expect of you that you will 
conduct yourselves with honor in the enemy’s 
country.” 
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“Military action is not solely governed by the 
stipulations of international law. ‘There are 
other factors. Conscience, good sense and the 
feeling of the duties imposed by the principles 
of humanity will be the safest guide for the 
conduct of sailors, and will afford the most 
effective guaranties against abuse. Officers of 
the German navy, I proclaim it loudly, will al- 
ways fulfill in the strictest manner the duties 
which result from the unwritten law of human- 
ity and civilization.” 

In the light of Germany’s own changed stand- 
ards, we may read something of the greatness 
of the present crisis. 

The crisis is to be seen in the greatness of 
the issues involved. For they cut to the very 
bone of any decent civilization and of all ideal 
interests. 

The real issue at bottom is the issue of our 
being Christians through and through. The 
race’s real trouble is that there has been no 
consistent and radical trial of the spirit and 
principles of Christ in the whole realm of hu- 
man life. We are learning that we cannot be 
half-way Christians successfully. Here, too, 
Drummond’s contention holds, that “the whole 
cross is more easily carried than the half.” 
“The church cannot go on,” another has said, 


“preaching Jesus to individuals and Machiavelli 
to states. At last the high gods weary of such 
stupidity and send the deluge.” 


The church must not subject itself to a criti- 
cism leveled by a recent writer against certain 
humanitarians. “It is just those,” this writer 
says, “who seek to serve humanity, who, in this 
supreme human crisis, affect an aristocratic 
aloofness and snobbish neutrality toward its 
issues. Only colossal conceit, crooked thinking, 
or dazed sensibilities enables avowed humani- 
tarians to believe that a majority of civilized 
mankind is fighting and sacrificing all without 
reason and significance for human progress... . 
Whatever greedy rivalries lay concealed in the 
darkness of antecedent diplomacy, the war is 
steadily becoming a conflict between progress 
and reaction, humanity and savagery, freedom 
and tyranny.” 

2. The church needs, too, a new sense of the 
greatness of its opportunity in this hour. That 
opportunity is the possibility of a new civiliza- 
tion, a new epoch for the kingdom of God on 
earth. 

A single suggestion of the greatness of the 
cpportunity is to be seen in the fearful cost 
of this war. Several months ago the war had 
already cost in money alone more than the total 
debt of the world in 1914, and it has cost in 
like measure in all other ways. Surely such 
immeasurable sacrifice is not to go without its 
due reward in the greater good of men. If we 
had been willing to put into constructive good- 
will only one-tenth of the cost of this awful 
struggle so far, what might it have meant for 
the progress of the race? 

It is imperative, then, first of all, that the 
church should get a keen sense of the greatness 
both of the present crisis and of the opportunity 
involved. 

II. In the second place, we can read the 
responsibility and the opportunity of the Cris- 
tian Church aright, only when we remember 
the trusts committed’ to her—of the conviction 
of the value and sacredness of the person, of 
freedom of conscience, of faith in God, of the 
Christianity of Christ. 

1. First of all, the church as trustee of that 
great Christian conviction of the priceless value 
and inviolable sacredness of every human soul, 
has a great obligation in these times. 

For that great conviction is the root of all 
liberal principles and of every form of liberty, 
political, economic, social.. 

That trust the church cannot lay down, nor be 
indifferent as to whether its fruits abide, for 
Christianity is democratic to the core. In it 
there is neither Greek nor Jew, bond nor free, 
male nor female. Peace is not the sole Chris- 
tian interest in time of war. The church must 
hand that thrust down, not weakened, but 
strengthened. 

There is evidence in the various government 
advisory councils and commissions, in the prin- 
ciples of taxation that are being urged, and in 
the fact that the nation is probably more united 
in this war, the most unselfish of all our wars, 
than in any preceding war—in all this there is 
evidence that the country is to have unselfish 
service of a high order, and probably greater 
freedom from corruption and graft, than ever 
before in its history. And the church is not to lag 
behind in defense of its great liberal heritage. 
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8. The Protestant churches are peculiarly 
trustees of that freedom of conscience which is 
the reot of freedom of thought, of freedom of 
speech, of freedom of investigation. The whole 
great achievement of modern science could not 
have been possible without this root, freedom 
of conscience. The churches are, therefore, 
bound to stand, in these days of passionate feel- 
ing, with firm purpose for real tolerance and 
consideration. 


We may far better imitate France’s demo- 
cratic conduct of the war than Prussia’s autoc- 
racy. We are always seriously exposed to the 
danger that comes in fighting error, of approxi- 
mating that error. “Heaven save us,” as Lord 
Bryce says, “from imitating Prussia,’ in the 
interests of a short-sighted efficiency that for- 
gets half the moral law, blunts freedom of ini- 
ative, and fails utterly in the most vital con- 
cerns. The church is bound here scrupulously 
to guard our Protestant inheritance of freedom 
of conscience, freedom of thought, freedom of 
speech, freedom of investigation. 


3. The church, in the third place, is the 
trustee also, in peculiar degree, of faith in God, 
and she has in this world crisis a rare obligation 
and opportunity to bring to men this vision and 
faith, a new conviction of our absolute need of 
God. 


How greatly has there been demonstrated in 
these days our need of God, our absolute de- 
pendence upon God for guidance where we can- 
not see see, for a God not tribal nor national in 
a war that becomes ever more and more devil- 
ish, in a crisis when machinery and organiza- 
tion and wealth and science are plainly not 
enough. Truly, if any man believes in prayer, 
this is the time to pray.. 


The churches are trustees of faith in God, 
and they have such an opportunity as has never 
before come, to bring home to men their abso- 
lute need of God. 

4. Once more, the church is trustee of Chris- 
tianity, of the spirit and teaching of Jesus. The 
Christianity that we must preserve is not to be 
shallow and it is not to be sentimental. It is 
not primarily emotional. It is not primarily 
ceremonial. All these types of Christianity 
have been proved wanting. With all of them 
it has been found possible to harmonize at the 
same time a hatred and bitterness utterly un- 
Christlike. The only Christianity that has come 
out of this conflict unscathed is the Christianity 
of Christ himself, ethical through and through, 
applicable to all men and to all classes, and to 
nations as well as to all classes, and to nations 
as well as to individuals, free from hatred and 
bitterness and from all arrogance. 

Jerome K. Jerome wrote of Edith Cavell: 

“The finest thing she did, not only for her 
country, but for the men and women of all 
lands, was when she put aside all hatred, all. 
bitterness. ‘Standing as I do in view of God 
and eternity, I realize that patriotism is not 
enough. I must have no hatred nor bitterness 
toward any one.’ We, too, are standing before — 
God and eternity, and his judgment is awaiting 
us. For us, too, patriotism is not enough. Our 
victory must be not only over the Germans, but 
over ourselves. We must have no hatred, no 
bitterness. By no other means will peace be 
‘conclusive.’ ” 


Let America’s entrance into the war be in 
that spirit. No decent civilization is possible 
Z without love and humility, these fundamental 
qualities of the spirit of Christ. For the sake 
all nations, of our enemies as well as our allies, 
we must hope that the utter selfishness and 
the unspeakable arrogance of the other point of 
view may be swept away. It is well for us 
vividly to see what is involved in that arro- 
gance. Let these two paragraphs of the terrible 
“Hymn of the German Sword” bear witness: 


“Germany is so far above and beyond all the 
other nations that all the rest of the earth, be 
they who they may, should feel themselves 
well done by when they are allowed to fight 
‘sles the dogs for the crumbs that fall from her 

able. 


“When Germany the divine is happy, then the 
rest of the world basks in smiles, but when 
Germany suffers, God in person is rent with 
anguish, and, wrathful and avenging, he turns 
all the waters into rivers of blood.” 


I quote these sentences that we may under- 
stand that between the philosophy of the state, 
out of which that hymn has grown, and Christ’s 
Christianity, there is absolutely no possible 
peace. 


If Christ’s Christianity is to be maintained in 
this world, it must mean also the mastering of 
destructive scientific forces. This is a war that 
has been made scientifically demoniacal, and 
we shall not solve its problem until we have 
brought under rational and Christian control 
these terrible forces of the world. As Salomon 
Reinach has recently said: 

“Diplomacy should not ignore the new power 
of science, if that imminent and execrable scan- 
dal is to be averted—the whole of civilization 
falling a victim to science, her dearest daugh- 
ter, brought forth and nurtured by her, now 
ready to deal her the death-blow. The all- 
important question is the muzzling of the mad 
dog. Science, as subservient to the will to de- 
stroy, must be put in chains. Science must be 
exclusively adapted to the works of peace.” 

That means that nothing can save civilization 
but thorough permeation with the truly Chris- 
tian spirit. 

To recapitulate: The church needs a keen 
sense of the greatness of the crisis and of its 
involved opportunity, and it must read its 
~ obligations and opportunities in the fact that it 
is a trustee of great spiritual interests, of the 
value and sacredness of the person, of freedom 
of conscience, of faith in God, and of the Chris- 
tianity of Christ. 

III. Out of all this, now, grow certain fur- 
ther obligations, and opportunities, which the 
church must face. 

1. First of all, this world crisis calls for co- 
operation among all the forces of righteousness. 
This war has disclosed a horrible vision of the 
breaking down of restraints which civilization 
had been centuries in building up. It has shown 
that the destructive forces have been immense- 
ly augmented and developed with pitiless scien- 
tific rigor. And it has revealed a bottomless pit 
of possibilities of further scientific destruction 
and of the scientific intensification of a world- 
wide spy system and hostility along many lines 
that bid fair to make decent human relations 
well-nigh impossible. Against such terrible 


possibilities as the war has disclosed there is 
no adequate defense but a moral and religious 
one. 


That means that to abandon or lessen spirit- 
ual agencies now is folly unspeakable. Not less 
than before, but more than before, just because 
it is a time of crisis, is there need of the regu- 
lar ministries of church and school. The very 
time when men can least of all afford to turn 
aside by one jot or tittle from a scrupulous ful- 
fillment of spiritual obligations is in the time 
of crisis. The higher interests are the inter- 
ests first endangered under fatigue and strain. 
and need therefore all the more careful and 
steady guarding. 

2. The churches need, in the second place, to 
sweep away cobwebs and subtleties, and to see 
the great issue of this war with clearness. 
Ultimately that issue is whether nations as well 
as individuals are to be held to moral and 
Christian standards. In that issue the kingdom 
of God is vitally concerned, and the churches 
may not be indifferent to do it. For Germany’s 
philosophy of the state, as a law to itself and 
as above the claims of all morality, is paganism 
pure and simple. There can be no conceivable 
peace between that philosophy and Christianity. 

Progress in morals means progress in the 
application of the moral law, from the individ- 
ual to the class, and from the class to the na- 
tion. The cause of morals, and the cause of 
Christ, goes forward in the proportion in which 
we succeed in getting the principles of Christ, 
already recognized as obligatory upon individ- 
uals, acknowledged as holding also between 
class and class, and between nation and nation. 
The standards and ideals of Christ must pre- 
vail in our entire civilization. Is it no concern 
of the churches that this greatest triumph of 
Christianity should be accomplished? 

3. Once more, it is peculiarly incumbent up- 
on the churches that they help to keep the ideals 
of the nation high in the midst of war. No na- 
tion ever came into a great war with cleaner 
hands, after more patience—two years lacking 
only one day—or in more disinterested fashion, 
than ours into this war. It peculiarly concerns 
the membership of the churches, to make sure 
that our conduct of the war shall match our 
original aims. 

There is great danger that we shall not keep 
the conduct of the war true to the high char- 
acter of the aims with which we started. The 
beguilements of the staggering sums of money 
involved, the danger of overriding individual 
rights, the danger of giving up in many ways 
our liberal heritage, the danger of increasing 
militarism—all these things are with us, and 
against them all the church needs to stand like 
a rock. 

4, The churches may be expected in the next 
place, to believe in the possibilities of a new 
civilization. No disciple of Christ has any 
right to be a cynic or a standpatter. Let him 
read Christ’s parables of the marvelous growth 
of the good. Let him remember the prayer that 
his Lord has taught him to offer, that the will 
of God may be done on earth even as in heaven. 
Let him be sure that Christianity is intended to 
permeate all the life of men. And let him be- 
lieve, therefore, in the possibilities of a new 
civilization. 
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Let the Christian man remind himself of some 
of the things that make it seem as though that 
new civilization had indeed begun to dawn: the 
great Russian revolution, the progress of the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic among the bel- 
ligerent nations, the fact that America has her- 
self come into this war in such disinterested 
fashion, and what that may mean for surer 
triumph of the liberal interests and of the dis- 
interested aims of the Allies at the end. Let 
him remember, too, the extent to which a 
League of Nations to Enforce Peace already 
exists. 

Let the Christian, too, remember the enor- 
mous degree to which cooperation in multiplied 
fields is already going on between these nations. 

. “What is being arranged in Washington these 
days,” one of our great editors says, “is really 
a gigantic experiment in internationalism. For 
the first time in history the food supply, the 
shipping, the credit, and the man-power of the 
nations are to be put under something like 
joint administration. We are witnessing the 
creation of a super-national control of the 
world’s necessities. The men who are charged 
with conducting this war are now compelled 
to think as international statesmen. Three of the 
unifying forces of mankind are at work—hunger, 
danger, and a great hope. They are sweeping 
into the scrap-heap the separatist theories that 
nations should be self-sufficing economically 
and absolutely independent politically. . ..A 
new and more powerful machinery of interna- 
tionalism is being created. It deals, not with 
dynastic and diplomatic alliances, but with the 
co-operative control of those vital supplies on 
which human life depends. . . This is the 
birth of the League of Nations.” 

_ The trend toward democracy, which is every- 
where now to be seen, is another element of 
hope. These all give us reason to believe that 
there is to be a better civilization than the 
world has yet seen. In that better civilization 
and practical working out of the spirit of Christ 
into the institutions of human society, Christian 
men and women must believe and they must 
throw themselves with absolute self-devotion 
into the struggle for its oncoming. 

5. The churches, once more, should be chief 
factors in insuring to our nation that stern self- 
discipline which may thoroughly reinvigorate 
the whole range of its life—physical, political, 
economic, social, intellectual, moral, and re- 


ligious. We are fighting, we say, for democ- 
racy. Let us then be sure, above all, that we 
have become truly democratic. To take a single, 
illustration, can we really believe that we are 
yet a democracy, or have insured a united and 
devoted people, when 51 per cent of the families 
of the United States still have an income of 
eight hundred dollars or less? 

The membership of the churches must be 
intelligent, thoughtful, unselfish world citi- 
zens, with world vision, educated for world liv- 
ing, ashamed not to think in world terms, in 
terms of humanity, and so lifted above a selfish 
exclusive patriotism, while at the same time 
genuinely loyal to their nation. 

6. Let us guard the interests of our children. 
At least one hundred and fifty thousand chil- 
dren in England between eleven and thirteen 
have left school to go to work. Juvenile de- 
linquency in England has increased at least 34 
per cent since the war began. In Berlin, in 
1915, there were twice as many crimes com- 
mitted by children as in 1914. 

What is the lesson of all that for America? 
Certainly, to oppose all attempts to break down 
the school system either by relaxing enforce- 
ment of compulsory education laws, or by cut- 
ting down school funds; to oppose all attempts 
to break down the labor laws concerning chil- 
dren; to support as usual local and national 
social agencies. Much the same thing should 
be said with reference to labor. 

One thing to be sought, ought to be prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic for the period of the 
war, and that is clearly within our grasp. The 
church may well remember the enormous 
wealth that has gone into this war, and per- 
ceive that there are resources available for the 
greater goals of the race. 

And the end is not to come without sacrifice, 
the awful, the sanctifying, the consecrating 
beauty of self-sacrifice. Its terrible price, the 
age and youth of more than half the nations 
of the world are still steadily paying, in the 
name of something more than selfish patriotism. 
That sifting, searching, world crisis is now 
to bring to us, too, a like sacrificial baptism. 
God grant the opportunity may not come to us 
in vain! 


From “The Churches of Christ in Time of 
War.” Copyright 1917, by Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. 


The Church in the New World Situation 
John R. Mott 


The church finds itself confronting a new 
world situation. It has been my task to make 
world journeys approximately every five years. 
The attempt to realize wherein the world today 
differs from what I found on preceding jour- 
neys, causes me to believe that the outstanding 
contrast is that today it is a shaken world. It 
is shaken to its very base. It is likewise a world 
that is overburdened. The world has always 
had its burdens to bear, but how light those 
previous burdens seem in contrast with the 
burdens that have come upon this generation. 
The interest on the debts associated with this 
war will very soon exceed the total -of the net 


income of the same nations before the war. The 
burdens hung around the necks of these nations 
are impossible burdens. The curfew is going 
to ring late. Hours of leisure, ease, and pleas- 
ure will be comparatively few. The world is 
under a strain the like of which the human race 
has never known. It is an impossible strain. 
It is not surprising to my mind that cords are 
snapping in nation after nation. 

The Christian church is being summoned to- 
day to prepare for that vast constructive and re- 
constructive task that is coming apace. 

Some of you have heard me speak of those 
nations of the Far Hast as now being plastic, 
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that the old molds had been broken, that those 
civilizations were ready to be recast in new 
molds. You heard me press the question, shall 
they be recast in Christian molds or in pagan 
molds? : 

I would remind you that, notwithstanding this 
fateful war, the fact remains that it will be de- 
termined within half a generation whether 
Africa is to be a Mohammedan or Christian con- 
tinent. 

Some of you heard your delegates from the 
Panama Congress of Christian Work report that 
all of these Latin-American republics to the 
south of us are today peculiarly accessible and 
responsive to the constructive ministry of pure 
Christianity. 

These facts have not changed, but I question 
whether three years ago one of us expected to 
hear a witness say: “All Europe is in the melt- 
ing-pot,” and yet that is precisely what I must 
say tonight. 

The nations over there which you call the 
unchangeable and conservative are today the 
most plastic of all the nations. Two years ago 
no one believed that the land to witness the 
most stupendous changes of all would be Rus- 
sia. I think there is no land more than Rus- 
sia that holds the fate of the coming years. It 
is in the belt of power where we find Japan 
and China, Germany, France and England, the 
United States and Canada, blending the strong- 
est strains in Europe and Asia; having the 
three most powerful religions of the world, 
Christianity, Judaism and Mohammedism; hav- 
ing a people with marvelous capacities for vi- 
cariousness, for adventure and heroism; being 
what I regard the most religious of any people. 
I see on the horizon no land with larger pos- 
sibilities for the coming day. We are going to 
see a new Turkey, a new Balkans and a new 
Austria-Hungary. All Europe is in the melting- 
pot. Old things are passing away. All things 
may become new, not as a result of magic, but 
because of chance, not because of the war, but 
because throughout the Christian churches 
there shall be sufficient leadership to take hold 
of these nations of the Near East, of all parts of 
Europe that may need our ministry, as well as 
the Far East, Southern Asia, Africa, and Latin- 
America, to lead them out into the new and 
better age. 

At the end of this awful struggle will come to 
America the opportunity of all the ages for 
exerting world-wide influence in the way of 
leading in great constructive and reconstruc- 


tive tasks. Surely the church is summoned 
to prepare with great earnestness and 
thoroughness. The range of our usefulness and 


leadership in the years after the war will be 
determined by our unselfishness and the real- 
ity of our practical ministry in the war. O 
God, summon the churches to enter into fel- 
lowship with the sufferings of our generation! 
I despair of our taking the place of leader- 
ship in the work of reconstruction unless we 
enter into fellowship with the sufferings of 
today. That phrase “enter in” means something 
besides being passive. A woman said in my 
hearing today, and I heard a man say the same 
thing: “I do not allow myself any more to 
read these horrors about the war. I cannot 
stand it. I cut those things out of my reading.” 
I said to myself: “Imagine Jesus Christ say- 
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ing that! Imagine him saying: ‘I will shut my 
eyes, I will shut my ears, I will not let my heart 
be responsive to the indescribable sufferings of 
my people.’ ” 

I would remind you that while you sit here in 
comfort and quiet, not less than five millions of 
men and boys lie stretched on beds of pain in 
the military and naval hospitals of Europe. 

Believe me, it is a suffering Europe. If 
America is going to pay the price that must be 
paid, it is well that we realize it, that we 
enter into it, and not be passive, but identify 
ourselves with this suffering. 

We have heard not a little about the Bel- 
gians, but Mr. Hoover said in my hearing one 
day: “We have not nearly been able to tell the 
real story.” How little we have heard of Ru- 
mania, with as many people as Belgium, a great 
many of whom have been driven out. We have 
heard some things about Armenia, with one 
hundred thousand massacred and nine hundred 
thousand exiled, a fate worse than massacre. 
We have heard of fifty thousand young women 
who had to choose between slavery and shame 
on the one hand, and apostasy on the other, an 
impossible choice. We have heard that all the 
way from the Sea of Marmora to the heart of 
Persia there is indescribable suffering and 
shame. 

How little we have heard about Poland, that 
great zone that has already been fought over 
three times. There are said to be very few 
children under six years of age living in that 
region. May there come upon the ministry in 
the churches of the United States a sense of 
mission for leading the people into the fellow- 
ship that suffers. This will be the most ter- 
rible year the world has ever known. If you 
and I live to be very old people, God grant 
that we may never again experience anything 
like it. 

The third summons that comes to the church 
in this great unique world situation is the 
summons to undertake on a far larger scale the 
evangelization of the world. 

Think of the tens of millions under arms. 
Did I say tens of millions? When I left Eu- 
rope last summer there were said to be between 
16,000,000 and 17,000,000 men and boys under 
arms in Russia alone, certainly not less than 
10,000,000. Contrary to the popular impression, 
there are at least 12,000,000 men under arms in 
Germany, and we do not hasten the end of the 
war by minimizing this fact. 

The number of men and. boys under arms 
today in all the warring countries is not less, 
but rather more, than 40,000,000. When you re- 
member that in no previous war have more 
than 2,000,000 men been lined up against each 
other in actual warfare, and that here are 
twenty times that number, you see the dimen- 
sions of this great field. These 40,000,000 men 
are the flower of the manhood and boyhood of 
the strongest nations of Hurope and northern 
Africa and southern Asia and Australasia and 
Canada, and now our own strain will be blended 
with them. They represent populations which 
include five-sixths of the human race. 

Back of these unbroken lines in thousands of 
reserve camps, men are getting ready for their 
first battle or resting from their first or twen- 
tieth or thirtieth struggle. Away back in city 
and country yet more millions are being 


trained to be passed up to the reserve, then 
into the trenches and the jaws of death. There 
they are tempted. I fear more for the training 
camps than I do for the trenches, far more. 
These men in front are looking at things 
straight. They have put aside veneer and sham 
and hypocrisy. These men are sincere in all 
the armies. They are looking at the facts of 
life steadily, and they are looking at the facts 
of death far more steadily than any of us. 
What large meaning this lends to the work of 
placing the living gospel in the hands of these 
forty millions. What significance this gives to 
the campaign of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation in the name of the united churches 
of these nations, among the men themselves. 

Great as is the opportunity for evangeliza- 
tion in the camps and in the trenches, it is 
even greater in the home. In Europe I did 
not visit a home across which death had not 
cast its shadow as a result of this war, some- 
times many times. 

I see those unending graves, five millions laid 
away in them. I see in the homes they repre- 
sent an opportunity to make Christ known in 
many homes to which he has never been re- 
vealed. 

I never have found our own country so sub- 
ject to the evangelistic appeal as it is now. 

Away back in those Asiatic lands and in the 
Latin-American countries and in Africa, it is 
a time such as this world has never known to 
press the claims of Christ. I do hope that we 
shall not diminish the number of new mission- 
aries we send out. Missionaries will never 
again go to these continents in a day like the 
present. The verse on which I would like some 
' day to hear an adequate sermon is this: “When 
thy judgments are in the earth, the inhabitants 
of the world learn righteousness.” God’s judg- 
ments are in the earth today to an extent never 
known before, and the people are ready to learn 
righteousness if there shall be enough teachers. 
The summons of the church is to thrust in the 
sickle in all the harvest-fields, near and far. 

There is another summons to us, and that is 
to make an outlet for the comparatively latent 
resources of the young manhood and woman- 
hood of the churches of America. About 11,000 
graduates and undergraduates of Oxford have 
entered this war, and Cambridge has sent about 
the same number. 

The watchword of the Student Volunteer 
Movement reads: “The evangelization of the 
world in this generation.” This would require 
during a period of 30 years an addition to the 
missionary forces of about 20,000 young men 
and women of American colleges and all the 
other colleges of Christendom to the mission- 
ary career. The critics said: “The universities 
of Christendom could not stand the strain of 
losing an average of about 800 of their best 
men and women each year for thirty years.” 
And yet from Oxford and Cambridge alone have 
gone out in less than three years more than we 
wanted from all the universities of the world in 
thirty years. 

You will never again hear me make such 
small demands upon the young men of this 
country or of any other nation. We have all come 
to see how among the young manhood and the 
young womanhood of our nation, are the capa- 
cities for adventure, for sacrifice, for leader- 
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ship, for statesmanship, for devotion, which 
we had not dreamed existed. Let these capaci- 
ties be called forth by the churches. Make the 
gospel difficult, and you make it triumphant. | 
Let us overcome the tendency to luxury and | 
softness and ease in our generation, and sum- 
mon the manhood and womanhood of our day 
to difficult tasks. Christianity has a program 
sufficiently difficult. 

My last word is that the church is summoned 
by this new world situation to strike with dis- 
tinetness and with great insistence certain 
notes; and, first of all, the high note of love. 
Ours is an embittered world. 

I want to read you a poem written by an 
unbeliever, which appeared in the “Labor 
Leader”: 


An unbeliever, oft I went 

Into church to find content, 

And waited that my soul might see 
Man’s most Divine Humanity. 

And from the church’s inmost shrine 
Christ’s very eyes looked into mine. 


Within the church again I stood, 

When half the world was red with blood, 
And said: ‘Here shall I find release 

From strife! Here reigns the Prince of Peace!” 
But in God’s house I found dark Hate 

And Fury set in Love’s estate. 

The songs of peace are put away, 

Christ’s priests cry out: “Go forth and slay!” 


Before America and Rumania entered the 
war there were 46,000,000 Protestants on one 
side of the war and 45,000,000 Protestants on 
the other side of the war; 62,000,000 Roman 
Catholics on one side of the war and 63,000,000 
Roman Catholics on the other side of the war; 
one hundred and ten thousand Greek Catho- 
lics, at the lowest estimate, on one side of the 
war, and a much smaller number found in the 
Greek church colonies of the Turkish Empire 
and in Bulgaria on the other side of the war. 

Listen to the unbeliever as he goes on: 


O sadder than the blood which rains 

Its fruitless showers on Europe’s plains! 

O sadder than the widow’s moan 

Or Belgium’s suffocated groan! 

Man’s heavenliest gospel is denied, 

His blackest crime is sanctified, 

And through great Europe’s war-drunk lands 
Christ’s church for bloody violence stands. 


For when the state unsheathed the sword 
The servile church forgot her Lord. 

Among the nations had she stood 

For Europe’s wider brotherhood, 

Had she recked less of earthly things 

And served alone the King of kings, 

Her word had curbed in that wild hour 
The people’s rage, the kinglet’s power. 

This is the word of the unbeliever, but even 
he saw partly straight. He saw it was not 
due to Christ, but to the lack of Christ. He did 
not see all that you see in answer to this, but 
he saw enough to make this distinction plain. 
The church is summoned today to sound out the 
note of love which is the distinctive command 
of Christianity. The highest evidence in the 
earliest days of the Christian religion was: 


“Behold how these Christians love one another.” 

Another note the church must sound with 
great distinctness and insistence is the note of 
faith. A royal personage said in answer to my 
question: “How is this war to be ended?” “God 
must work a miracle.” I have heard no more 
penetrating remark in all those interviews in 
the war zone. God must work a miracle. Thc 
things that are impossible with man are easily 
possible with God. We profess belief in a 
superhuman religion. Almost every one of us 
Says: ny! believe in God the Father Almighty.” 
All-mighty? _Do our actions indicate we be- 
lieve it? I say again the church is summoned 
to sound the note of faith and, therefore, of 
prayer. 


We are summoned to sound the note of hope. 
I maintain with you that it is the great func- 
tion of Christians in darkest hour to proclaim 
the coming dawn, to go out with the only gos- 
pel the world has ever known which teaches 
that love shall conquer hate, that light shall 


dissipate the darkness, that good shall triumph 
over the ill, that where sin did abound nation- 
ally and internationally as well as personally, 
grace shall yet much more abound. 


We are also called upon to sound a note of 
reality. How incongruous and startling it 
would be at the end of a day like this and in 
front of a new world situation like this, when 
whole nations and peoples are stretched on the 
cross, for any one here to go out and live a 
selfish life. Rather may we lose ourselves in 
the great cause we love, and with new meaning 
and new purpose of heart, here and now place 
ourselves at God’s disposal, henceforth to do 
his will and not our own, cost what it may! 
Oh, how much may be read into those words. 
“Cost what it may,’ before we meet again! 


From “The Churches of Christ in Time of 
War.” Copyright 1917, by Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. 


“I Had Fainted Unless... !’ 
REV. JOHN HENRY JOWETT, D. D. 


Text: “I had fainted unless I had believed to 
see the goodness of the Lord in the land of the 
living. Wait on the Lord; be strong, and let 
thine heart take courage; yet, wait thou on the 
Lord.” Psalm, 27:13, 14. 


When we visit some famous resort,~ some 
scene of commanding beauty, it is often a mat- 
ter of interest to consult the visitors’ book, and 
read the names of people who have been there 
before us. These human associations bring a 
curiously deepened significance to an inter- 
esting place. And when I am reading a book 
it always adds zest to my appetite to know o! 
any famous literary pilgrims who have trav- 
eled this way before me. And I have the same 
keen interest in other people’s Bibles. I like 
to turn over the leaves and note where the 
well-worn page suggests the most frequent 
visits. There are many famous pilgrims who 
have visited this psalm and who have loved it, 
and they drank its consolations into their souls, 
and they made its faith their own, and its vigor 
and its courage, for the trials and warfare of 
their own day. 

I. Well, what is there in the psalm that 
makes it so famous? What is it all about? It 
is about a man whose life had been set in the 
most tumultous circumstances. Listen to a few 
of the words in which he seeks to describe his 
surroundings—“evil doers,” “adversaries,” ‘an 
host encamping against me,” ‘war rising,” “a 
day of trouble,’ ‘enemies round about me,” 
“forsaken by father and mother,” “false wit- 
nesses!” These descriptive words portray a 
very rough and stormy life. 

Indeed, there is one other hint given to us 
of the violence of the conflict, a word which 
suggests that he was almost driven to the point 
of a most perilous extremity—“I had fainted 
unless . 1” “That was the deadly danger 
which confronted him, the danger of spiritual 
faintness, and no graver menace can ever 
threaten the soul than that it should faint in 
the day of confusion and distress. For what 
is involved in spiritual faintness? A man looks 


out upon his troubled world, and his soul faints 
within him; what happens in the fainting? 
This happens: the light of hope, which has been 
blazing like a lighthouse across the weiter, be- 
gins to burn dim, and then to die out, and there 
is no cheery beam shining across the gloomy 
sea. And this happens when the soul faints; 
the spirit of courage loses its exhilaration and 
its verve; and a sickly, saddened fear steals 
into the soul with its trembling mood of timor- 
ousness. And this, too, happens, when the soul 
faints, the nerve of healthy sensitiveness be- 
comes morbid, and the amplitude of a wide, 
-wise consciousness shrinks into a moral ner- 
vousness which has no true discernment. And 
this happens when the soul faints; our moral 
strength leaks away like bodily strength in 
hemorrhage, and our power of resolution 
dwindles like engine power which is allied with 
a smouldering fire. All this is meant by spirit- 
ual faintness. And this man was just on the 
very brink of the deadly danger. He looked out 
over his troubled world, he saw the fearful con- 
vulsion of circumstances, he saw the gathered 
host of antagonisms, he saw the pride and 
power of evil, and he felt like “going all to 
pieces.” “I had fainted unless... !” 


Well, my brethren, we are unlike the psalm- 
ist in a hundred ways. There is an almost 
unthinkable contrast between our modern world 
and the little world in which he lived, and which 
was all imprisoned among the Syrian hills. 
But there is one startling agreement in these 
widely differing years. We, too, are living’ in 
most conclusive and tumultous conditions. It 
would not be possible to conceive a world more - 
upheaved and troubled than the world in which 
we live today. Where is there a really quiet 
and peaceful spot on the planet? Where is 
there a land in which the noise of war cannot 
be heard, and where no disturbing spectres 
steal about with ominous mien? Think of the 
passions that are abroad. Think of the fierce 
antagonisms which are rampant. Think of the 
awful conflicts. Think of the disruptions which 
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are taking place, disruptions in races, disrup- 
tions in families, disruptions in commerce, the 
disruptions in seats of learning. Think of the 
wide-spread desolations that are in the earth 
Think of the immeasurable ruin. Think of 
whole continents plunged in darkness and sor 
row and pain. We do most surely live in a 
convulsed and storm-torn world. 


And some are fainting. It seems to them as 
if evil forces have triumphed. The convulsion 
appears to be unbridled. And they are faint- 
ing! They are losing the light of hope. They 
are losing the spirit of courage. They are 
losing a wise and wisely interpreting sensitive- 
ness. They are shrinking and contracting 
in the conflict. They are losing their moral 
strength and resolution. They are spiritually 
fainting! And of all deadly perils this is the 
gravest because it is the most pregnant with 
greater dangers. There is nothing deadly in 
coming face to face with a great convulsion. 
This is the deadly experience, to look upon the 
convulsion and faint. And if Christ’s own 
Church should faint tell me what lamp of hope 
will continue burning! . . . If Greatheart him- 
self should faint how would it fare with the 
lesser pilgrims on the road?. . . “I had fainted 
unless... !” 


II. How is this peril of faintness to be over- 
come? It all depends upon the condition of our 


sight, whether our vision is healthy and whole,. 


or whether we have a blind spot which will 
prevent our seeing the entire field. Let us 
turn to the psalm again, the psalm where 
Savonarola found counsel and comfort, and 
where Lady Jane Grey and Allen Gardiner and 
Bishop Hannington found their strength. “I 
had fainted unless I had believed to see”’—to 
see what?—“to see the goodness of the Lord in 
the land of the living’—to see it on the very 
land which seems to be crowded only with con- 
vulsion, and sorrow, and disaster. That is 
how spiritual fainting is to be avoided, by hav- 
ing eyes which can see God’s goodness on the 
troubled field, which can see it here, and there, 
and yonder, and everywhere, moving about like 
a heavenly presence over the stricken fields 
“I had fainted unless I had believed to see 
the goodness of the Lord in the land of the 
living.” 

And what is God’s goodness? Well, first of 
all, God’s goodness is any goodness wherever 
we may find it. If you wander over Europe 
today, and find anywhere any beam of good- 
ness, where was the ray kindled if not at the 
altar fires of God? Shall we insult our Lord 
and shall we wrong our own souls, by at- 
tributing goodness to the devil, and making 
it one of the flowers and fruits of hell? 
Wherever I see the truth, whenever I see a 
really noble truth, whenever I see rectitude that 
will not tolerate a stain, whenever I see loy- 
alty that cannot be broken, wherever I se 
principle that cannot be bribed, and wherever 
I see conviction that cannot be bought, I am 
to say that it is a token of His Presence, “with 
whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning.” 


Yes, this is how we are to be saved from 
fainting, by a cultivated vision which can dis- 
cern God’s goodness in the land of the living 
We are to gaze about the troubled world with 


eyes that are wakeful and vigilant, and we 
are to be as eager scouts keenly looking for 
evidence of light, and truth, and love. And do 
you not think we should find them if we looked 
for any of these things today? Has every light 
been blown out in Europe? Has all truth been 
destroyed in Europe? Have‘all strong love, and 
all the fruits of strong love, vanished from 
women’s hearts and from men’s hearts in deso- 
lated Europe? Do you not think that we might 
see all these things if we opened our eyes, and 
had the belief to see them? And do you not 
think we might see something more? Might 
we not see His quickening ministry at work, 
quickening seeds that have long been sleeping 
or dead in every nation in Europe? I believe 
that when the war-clouds have lifted we shall 
have abundant evidence that in all this terrible 
convulsion, and in all the convulsed countries, 
there has been a mighty quickening, and we 
shall ascribe it to the imminent Presence and 
the blessed ministry of our risen Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. “I had fainted unless I~ 
had believed to see the goodness of the Lord in 
the land of the living.” 

III. But how is this kind of vision to be 
obtained? How can we acquire the sight which 
brings inspiration and which fosters the opti- 
mistic spirit? Well, here is the scriptural 
secret; we have got to be before we can see— 
our seeing depends upon our being. As is the 
one so will be the other. So that when the 
Christian religion wants to give a man better 
sight it addresses its ministry to his soul. Here 
is how the Christian religion expresses the 
secret of its own inspired text book: “Blessed 
are the pure in. heart for they shall see God.” 
That is the line of progress in the ministry of 
discernment; the soul is nurtured and therefore 
the sight is refined. The being is enriched and 
therefore the vision is perfected. 

And how is the being to be enriched? The 
psalmist had discovered the secret in his own 
day. And therefore I am not surprised to find 
that when he has told us that, if we would 
avoid spiritual faintness we must see the good- 
ness of the Lord in the land of the living, he 
goes on to counseb us how that spiritual vision 
can be obtained. 

1. And this is the first part of his counsel: 
“Wait on the Lord.” And what is meant by 
waiting on the Lord? It is something much 
stronger and much more vital than is con- 
veyed by the ordinary meaning of the word 
“waiting.” When we speak of waiting on any- 
one, it is usually with the sense of paying a 
visit, or a number of visits, or else it is used 
with the meaning of rendering an occasional 
service. But that sense by no means con- 
veys the vigorous purpose of the psalmist’s 
mind, nor even the content of the psalmist’s 
words. The word which the psalmist uses 
means one thing twining itself round another 
thing and clinging there like ivy round an 
oak, or like a little child with its arms tightly 
thrown about its mother’s neck. To wait upon 
the Lord is to twine the life about the Lord, 
to twine one’s thought about the Lord, and 
one’s aspirations, and one’s purposes, and one’s 
emotions, and one’s will. To wait on the Lord 
is to make the Lord the clinging place of the 
soul, and therefore the resting place, and 
therefore the growing place, the place where 
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_ the rugged way of holy sacrifice. 


the very stuff and substance of life is created 
and fashioned. That is the primary secret by 
which we are to acquire the refined and culti- 
vated vision which can see the goodness of the 
Lord in the land of the living. And this 
must be our first and abiding resource in all 


_ the convulsion and confusion of our time. W: 


must twine our lives about God, in ideal, in 
desire, in purpose, in prayer, and we must not 
allow anything or everything to entice or tear 
us away. “Wait on the Lord!” Twine there, 
and cling there! “He shall be kept in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on Thee.” 


2. And the second part of the psalmist’s 
secret is companion to the first—‘Wait on the 
Lord; be of good courage.” Or as John Cal- 
vin translates it, “act like a man!” So that 
is the virile combination of the psalmist’s 
secret: “Wait on the Lord, and act like a 
man!” Do not loiter in rushing indolence. Do 
not choose the easy road. Do not shrink from 
pain and sacrifice. Choose the right and cling 
to the right, and cling there as a vital part of 
your clinging to God. Quit you like men! De 
the valorous thing!. Welcome the chivalrous 
thing! Wed yourself to the truth! And take 
Follow the 
gleam! “Wait on the Lord, act like a man, and 
he shall strengthen thine heart.” That is the 
psalmist’s secret for weathering great convul- 
sions, and for discerning God’s goodness on 
seemingly desolate fields. For when God 
strengthens a man’s heart, that man receives 
his sight. “Blessed are the pure in heart for 
they shall see God;” they shall see the good- 
ness of the Lord in the land of the livins 
“They shall run and not be weary, they shall 
walk and not faint.” 


My brethren, we have entered upon tremen- 
dous days. They are days that are heavy with 


conflict, and clouded with many fears, but they 
are also irradiated with golden splendor. It 
is a time of awful travail, but glorious things 
are at the birth. We are marching through 
agonies of sacrifice to a new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. It is going to be good 
to be alive when evil tyrannies are being 
overthrown, when the crooked is being made 
straight, and the rough places are being made 
plain. This nation enters the conflict with 
clean hands. She has not sought the conflict. 
She seeks no territory. She will demand no 
indemnity. It is her purpose to preserve her 
own honor unsullied, and to maintain the 
common rights of the race. She marches into 
the struggle with the invincible strength which 
dwells in a noble cause, and the victory is 
sure. I received a latter from a friend this 
last week, and I should like to read one para- 
graph: 

“A friend of mine has just returned from 
Belgium, and he tells me that he has had fre- 
quent interviews with Cardinal Mercier. One 
morning he went to see the Cardinal on busi- 
ness. Fatigue and discouragement must have 
been written on my friend’s face, for the Car- 
dinal said to him sympathetically: ‘I fear you 
are sad and disheartened this morning,’ my 
friend replied, ‘Yes, Your Eminence, I fear I 
am. Do you not sometimes lose heart?’ ‘Per- 
haps I might,’ replied the Cardinal, ‘but you 
must remember that I am a soldier in the army 
of a Captain who cannot be defeated.’ ” 

“A soldier in the army of a Captain who can- 
not be defeated!” That is my confidence in 
this struggle, and my hope is steadfast and 
sure. “I had fainted unless I had believed to 
see the goodness of the Lord in the land of 
the living. Wait on the Lord; be strong and 
of good courage, and He shall strengthen thine 
heart. Wait, I say, on the Lord!” 


Some Church Problems Caused by the World War 
and Some Solutions Offered 


Ww. C. 


What will the Churches lose in the world 
war? What will they gain? Much will depend 
on the churches and their leaders. The 
American Churches will do well to review 
their lessons learned in the Civil War and 
profit from them. 

Problems the Churches must face at home are: 


1. The religious care of her young men 
who go to the front. While chaplains will 
perform certain duties, each local church must 
keep in close religious touch with the boys 
who have gone from it. Perhaps the Churches 
will find it well to conduct evangelistic cam- 
paigns in many centers for the benefit of 
soldiers. ’ 

2. The Church must furnish chaplains — 
her best men. These will be taken from regu- 
lar pulpit and evangelistic fields, some 


‘churches will feel their loss. 


8 The churches will furnish the Y. M. C. A. 
workers and will miss these men who have 
been live leaders in the religious life of many 
communities. 

4, The draft system is calling many of our 
most promising young lay workers and Bible 


Poole 


class men. My Sunday School superintendent 
is called in the first draft. He is also a 
financial leader in the church. Thousands of 
Sunday School teachers’ will be taken and 
must be replaced. 


5. The churches must face the constant 
readjustment of financial condition. With in- 
creased cost of living, and removal of many 
of her best young men to the army, this is 
no easy matter with many of them. Building 
of new churches is greatly embarrassed. 

6. The call from the mission fieid increases. 
The opportunity is greater than ever. Men 
and money were never in such great demand 
or had such field of usefulness. China, India, 
Africa —all fields need teachers and doctors 
and preachers and hospitals and schools. 

7. The care of the war orphans must be 
considered. The church must do her share 
and it should be done by the church and in 
her name as well as by her members through- 
out other organizations. 

8. The care of the wounded and blinded 
must be considered. The re-training of many 
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to fit them for new work after the war will be 
necessary. 

9. In some centers the churches should be 
open to soldiers at all times, where the need 
justifies it. Some pastors are already making 
special plans and programs for soldiers. 


A Call to the American Churches. 


While the nation is aroused and responsive 
as never before and while men are being 
marshalled in all places for war and millions 
are in constant motion, it is time for the 
church to adopt some program as great for 
the church as the war program is for National 
Patriotism, or for Financial Interests which are 
profiting by the war. I therefore suggest that 
the American Churches adopt a program 
worthy of their ability and immediately sound 
a National Call for 

1. One million young men in the teacher 
training classes of our Sunday Schools to take 
the places of those who have gone to the 
front and develop new classes and new work. 

2. <A lay preacher, for every paid pastor in 
the pulpit, who can give his spare time freely 
in many places where the constant motion of 
men will make need and opportunity. This 
will require nearly 200,000 such men. One at 
least should be in every church. 

3. A nation-wide evangelistic campaign for 
the evangelization of the millions who are 
moving from place to place in our country. 
This work should be planned along large lines 
so as to avoid waste and duplication and lost 
effort. 

4. An extra dollar from every adult 
Protestant church member this year for the 
cause of Missions, making over ten million 
extra dollars. 

5. A campaign to pay every Church Debt 
in America in 1918 while money is plentiful 
and is in circulation. 

6. The preparation of every hospital for 
the increased work they will be obliged to do 
in the years following the war. 

7. Adopt statesmanlike programs for the 
next half century to increase returns for 
expenditures, real service to the world, elimi- 
nate waste and lest motion, and make a 
world drive for bringing the Kingdom of Christ 
to men in the next generation. 

8. Enroll if possible every soldier in a 
Christian Workers Training Class in the Army 
so that when he returns he will become a valu- 
able worker wherever he may be. Many of 
these men will become in after years, ministers, 
teachers and workers who will make the world 
better. 

The church cannot stand still. The best 
defense and protection against many dangers 
which now threaten many churches is 
offensive and a forward march. If the church 
can get as much out of the war for Christianity 
as the nation is getting out of it for patriotism 
and efficiency the church will be a wonderful 
profit taker. 

The cry of hard times should have no place 
in the church. Why should economy always 
be called for from the church first? With-.all 
the national calls for economy and food saving 
and thrift, a close study of the summer resorts 
cities on the Atlantic sea-board convinces me: 

1. That more people have bought high- 
priced automobiles in the last twelve months 
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than in a like period of time in the world’s 
history. 

2. That more people are smoking high 
priced cigars and cigarettes than at any time 
in the world’s history. 

3. That more people are patronizing ice 
cream parlors and soda water fountains than 
ever before. 

4. That more people are riding in easy 
rolling chairs on our boardwalks at fifty cents 
an hour than ever before. 


5. That in the average summer resort a 
hundred dollars are spent for amusements for 
every dollar given to the church for which 
Jesus gave his life—and most of this money 
comes from church members and so called 
friends of Jesus and his Church. 

America’s economy should begin where the 
waste is the greatest. She should plant her 
tobacco fields in corn and cotton and potatoes. 
Her millions of acres now planted in barley 
for booze should be planted in food crops for 
human consumption. Her vineyards should be 
turned into dairy farms that the poor of our 
cities might have milk. The draft should be- 
gin at the saloon door and many of our young 
men should be made over again in the army 
and sent back after the war as useful and 
profitable members of society. The race tracks 
at county fairs should be visited by officials 
with power to take non-producers at once and 
make producers out of them in road building 
or army service. The cabarets of New York 
should be closed and those that run them and 
those who patronize them should be placed at 
a gainful occupation as producers. 


What the Local Church Can Do. 


1. Enlist men at once and become a part 
of the world wide movement for world wide 
peace after the war. 

2. Rise on the mighty wave of patriotism 
so that religion will not be last in the order of 
things after the war. 

3. Entrench herself financially for possible 
lean years after the war when forty million 
men now under arms throughout the world 
will have to readjust themselves and start 
life anew. 

4. Seed well God’s fallow field of humanity 
so thoroughly prepared for religious seed and 
thought and teaching. 

5. Capture all the commanding positions for 
religion and morality after the war. 

6. Place maps in every Sunday School 
showing world mission work while people are 
thinking in world terms. 

7. Call for five volunteers to take the place 
of each man who goes to the front in church 
work and have a special training class for 
Christian workers, 

8. Preach the truths of Eternity, and 
Social service, and Missions and World-wide 
peace while men are more ready to listen 
than for a generation. 


GIFTS FOR SOLDIERS 

Fifteen Bible chapters and portions, three of 
them, Ten Commandments, Lord’s Prayer and 
Twenty-third Psalm, in French and English, 
make up an inexpensive gift for soldiers, con- 
venient for their pockets. 12 for 20c, 100 for 
$1.50, and $10 per 1,000,—carriage paid. The 
men will read this selection. It is used for gifts 
to Se ance and for distribution at encamp- 
ments. 
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THE CALL TO SERVICE 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, D. D. 


hep “Ye serve the Lord Christ.” Colossian 

All Christians are agreed that we are saved 
to serve. Constant appeals from the pulpit 
and pew are heard calling us to service, until 
it has become almost a trite theme. Perhaps 
never were these calls more insistent than 
now. But a little inquiry will show us that many 
good people are perplexed, and scarcely know 
what is meant by service, or what the service 
is to which they are called. This perplexity is 
partly the fault of the pulpit. If nine-tenths of 
the work of the Church is being done by one- 
tenth of its membership then it is partly the 
fault of the one-tenth, and also of defective 
notions of what constitutes service. What then 
is needed when we speak of a call to service? 

1. Our conception of service must be en- 
larged. We must recognize that the whole life 
means service. Theoretically we accept this, 
but in our exhortations to service often ignore 
it, or at least leave a different impression on 
the minds of our hearers. Service is too often 
regarded by them not as their vocation but 
their avocation. It is in the exceptional that it 
is to be rendered, and not in the doing of the 
daily task with religious fidelity. It means 
attending church, prayer meeting, or some 
other special service, it is teaching in the 
Sunday School or helping in a church supper. 
but it is not thought of as life’s everyday 
duties. In the endless variety of gifts and 
operations it is too often forgotten that these 
special services will not be of. much worth 
unless the larger work of each day is also a 
service of the Lord Christ. Such a conception 
of service will put a great enthusiasm, an in- 
creasing joy into all our work. 

2. Our service must be more intelligent 
and discriminating. We have learned that we 


must not only be good, but be good for 
something. We need also to learn that we must 
not only do good, but do good in a good way. 
An intelligent consideration of where and 
how we can best serve is imperative if we are 
to do our best. Discrimination is essential. 
Some things are more important than others. 
We can not do all that there is to do or that 
we would like to do. We must learn to dis- 
criminate things that differ and approve the 
more excellent. 


3. We must keep in view the purpose and 
result of service. But service is not for itself, 
nor for the purpose of giving the server some- 
thing to do. Its object is to increase the 
abundance of life; to give others a hunger 
for the food with which we have been fed, in 
order that they also may serve. 


Service fails unles it disciplines the doer and 
helps the served. There is often too much of 
condescension in our serving. See me, Iam now 
going to serve some one,it often seems to say. 
It neglects the human element in its attempts 
to be scientific. It ought to make the served 
largely independent of service. 

4. How may we recognize a call to service? 
It comes in a variety of ways; ordinarily, for 
most of us in some still, small voice. A teach- 
able spirit, a yielded will, a lietening ear, will 
always hear it. Everything then that enters into 
life becomes God’s voice to the obedient servant. 
The form of the call will not be that of a 
waiting world saying to me, Come and help. 
But rather, am I ready for service because I 
have learned how to live my own life in the 
presence of God and mastered by Jesus Christ? 

It is a call to heroic service, to self-sacrifice, 
to life-long service to lose one’s self in order 
to keep it. It is a call to serve the Lord Christ. 


THE PREACHER AND THE DOLLAR 
WILLIAM H. LEACH 


I listened to a lecture on artificial lighting 
methods at one time. The lecture was held in 
a little college chapel, badly lighted, and in fact 
controverting every statement that the lecturer 
made. I thought that that was the height of 
At another time I heard a 
wealthy horse owner and racer speak to a Sun- 
day School class of boys on the evils of gamb- 
ling, and I decided that that instance should 
have the prize for hypocrisy. Now I know that 
the most inconsistent, incompatible and absurd 
propositions is that of a church, claiming to be 
the redeemer of the world, advocating social 
reforms, proper working hours, wages, service 
pensions, for the social and industrial world, 
and at the same time, paying its ministers 
an average wage per year of $736.00. 

In today’s paper I found three want ads, call- 
ing for workers. The first was for carpenters. 
They would receive remuneration at the rate of 
571-2 cents per hour for an eight hour day with 
time and a half for overtime. The second was 
for brick masons at 75 cents per hour. The 
third was a railroad appeal for switch tenders 
at a salary of $75 per month. In my church 


paper I found an advertisement from a church 
asking for a pastor, a good preacher and mixer 
desired, and if the proper man could be found 
they were willing to pay him a salary of $800 
per year with the use of the parsonage. 

Iam acquainted with several hundred minist- 
ers of various faiths. JI know that they are not 
all a Henry Ward Beecher or a Philip Brooks. 
I know that some of them are poor sticks. 
Yet they compare favorably with any class of 
men I have ever traded with. I doubt if a 
class of men could be found in any other call- 
ing that would handle the money that comes to 
these men for various benevolences with so 
small a loss and such strict honesty. And 
as I see the poverty of many of them I wonder 
the more at this. I should be tempted to de- 
mand that the church first remove the beam 
from its own eye before it begim to save the 
pagan people of the earth. More and more as 
I view the situation I am impressed with the 
belief that the church will never be able save 
the world or to be a mighty power in the world 
until it first plays fair with the consecrated 
men of its altars. 
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Albert F. McGarrah is authority for the 
statement that in nine cases out of ten the 
minister who attains a large success had an 
income above the average for his denomina- 
tion during the first five years of his ministry. 
If a few geniuses have succeeded in spite of 
poverty many men of average ability have been 
doomed in the beginning because of lack of 
means to properly prepare themselves for their 
tasks. They have been forced to watch their 
classmates gradually out-distance them not 
because of greater ability but because of the 
grim circumstance of chance. 

Not long ago in a small village I had busi- 
ness with one of the trustees of a local church. 
I found in conversation that the officers were 
somewhat dissatisfied with their pastor because 
he was devoting some of his time to mechanical 
work. They believed that the church was en- 
titled to all his strength. My sympathies, at 
first, were with the church. I asked what sal- 
ary they paid him. I was gracefully informed 
that his remuneration amounted to $600 a 
year with his house rent free. Because of the 
conditions of his field he thought it necessary 
to keep a horse which would reduce that figure 
$150. It was not enough to meet the physical 
demands of life to let alone anything higher. 
Yet at that figure the church had so little 
vision as to think it should have all of his time. 

The minister must think of other things than 
of mere physical existence. How can he preach 
that man must not live by bread alone when 
the cost of bread is constantly staring him in 
the face? A government commission states 
that $700 is the lowest figure that a family 
can live on, per year, with any approach to 
decency. First of all, the minister must live 
decently. He must, also, maintain a properly 
equipped study. Books and professional jour- 
nals cost. He must provide his own office 
furniture, typewriter, stationery, ink, pens, etc. 
Were he working for any firm as an office man 
these would be furnished for him but as a 
minister he has a hard taskmaster. A minister 
-drawing a salary better than the average told 
me that it cost him $400 per year to maintain, 
including heat and light, his study which was 
his office. That is more than it costs the aver- 
age, but, no matter how small it happens to 
be, it should be a charge to the church and 
not to the pastor. 

Most of this lamentable condition is remed- 
jable. It may be necessary to use harsh meas- 
ures to bring about the cure but the need for 
cure is so great that our religious bodies and 
organized bodies of ministers should demand 
an effort to bring about a better condition. 
The present emphasis on endowments for pen- 
sioning aged ministers is aiding in the cause 
but it doesn’t go deep enough to cut out the 
poison tissue. 

Many churches can easily, by an effort, in- 
crease the amount they pay for ministerial sup- 
port. In the church I have mentioned, which 
protested the extra work of its pastor, my 
informant could easily pay the whole amount 
every year and does pay more than that in 
keeping his pleasure automobiles in condition. 
Other churches are paying all that they can af- 
ford to and the burden of their present charge 
is heavy to them. 

Let ecclesiastical bodies declare for their jur- 


isdiction a minimum salary. Then let them 
rigidly enforce the rule. Some minister will 
be foolish enough to try and violate the rule 
but for the good of the church the rule should 
be an iron-clad one. Many churches will not 
be able to pay this minimum. Then they will 
be driven by necessity to make proposals of 
unity to the other church or churches in their 
community. Suppose that a community has a 
Methodist, a Baptist, and a Presbyterian church. 
If the ecclesiastical organizations back of these 
local churches have in each instance established 
the minimum scale the unity will be possible. 
Necessity is the mother of invention. 

In some of the smaller communities it will 
be found impossible for the one existent church 
to pay the salary demanded. There is a pos- 
sibility of uniting this church with other 
churches in neighboring communities to form 
a real rural parish. This plan is being re- 
vived in many parts of the country. Buffalo 
Presbytery of the Presbyterian Church has 
made the parish plan its aim in rural fields. 
A minister with an automobile can easily care 
for two fields which are five or six miles apart. 
In some instances three churches have united, 
employing a pastor and an assistant. 

There are churches so lonely that there are 
no prospects for parish building. Then the 
field should be designated as a mission field. 
The pastor should receive a salary not less than 
the minimum paid from the home mission 
agencies. And every effort should be made to 
make the field into a self-supporting one. Some- 
times the extra bread and butter that the pas- 
tor would receive would inspire him to greater 
service and show him possibilities to which 
he had been blind. 

Ministers and churches should profit by ex- 
amples of organization in the industrial world. 
Truly the children of this generation are wiser 
than the children of light. Sectarianism an? 
the individualistic preacher are the great ob- 
stacles in the way of any movement of this 
sort. Both will eventually fall before the ~- 
slaught of high prices and social necessity. 
But the churches of America ought not to de’ 
until hunger forces them to consider the need 
of cleansing themselves of this great stain 
but should catch enough of vision of the kine- 
dom to untie the hands: of the messengers of 
God. And until the church sets itself in such 
order that its ordained servants can give them- 
selves to their work, unharassed by the wolves 
of poverty, it can never consistently protess 
to have a message for the laboring man or 
woman of the world. 


(Continued from page 33) 
every denominational paper has had not less 
than two or three editorials and articles re- 
lating to some phase of this important subject. 
Gradually churches are waking up to the pitiful 
inadequacy of the salary they have been paying 
their ministers. Churches that have been pay- 
ing $1,000 might increase it to $1,500 and their 
minister would not be so well off today as he 
was five years ago. Churches that have been 
paying $2,500 would have to get into the $4,000 
class if their pastors are to have an income 
equal in purchasing power to that of five years 


ago. There should be increases all along the 
line. The need of it is immediate and im- 
perative. 
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Ministerial Salaries, or the Hire of the Laborer 
Evan J. Lena 


The text, “The laborer is worthy of his 
hire,” and the other, “The hireling fleeth be- 
cause he is a hireling and careth not for his 
sheep,” must goin pairs. The Salary is to free 
the minister from worldly cares and avocations. 
But note this condition, “While dispensing 
spiritual blessings.” The laborer is worthy of 
his hire, but O how the minister should aim 
to satisfy deep religious hunger. 


But what we wish to put emphasis on just 
now is the inadequacy of ministerial salaries. 
The reader will remember that under the Pres- 
byterian government a congregation must prom- 
ise to pay its pastor a stated salary in order 
that he may “be free from worldly cares and 
avocations.” But how free from worldly cares 
do you suppose a minister is likely to be in 
the conditions described (in a private letter: 
he is not complaining publicly) by the mod- 
erator of a western synod: “My problem is to 
feed and clothe a family on $83.33 a month 
(house free), the same salary I had seven years 
ago. I can shovel on the railroad and double 
my salary.” Even the mere thought of how 
much easier it would be for wife and childre 
if he were stoking a railroad engine must be 
a good deal of a worldly care, don’t you think‘ 
Is there any chance that your pastor is ur 
against the same kind of bother? This reminds 
us of St. Clairsville Presbytery in Ohio where 
seventeen out of twenty-eight pastoral charges 
have advanced salaries in the past year, and 
efforts are being made to bring the rest into 
line. That’s a mighty good example for other 
presbyteries, and for other churches and de- 
nominations. 

In a recent issue of the “Lutheran,” the fol- 
lowing table strikingly illustrates the inequality 
of ministerial salaries as compared with the 
wages of industrial workers: 


Denomination. Salary 
Average 
MEMEO ba DtISt «Ves eee Ske S $ 334 
PSOIPLC SI hast s crcle ocak woes ses Soaks 526 
MineeO Brethren Wa saci cllesise ss dele os 547 
Heese rCnurch SOULnY, H.22. bo ee 681 
ING SS 2 oy ps 89) 08 0] 683 
MewB ree Hurrell) NOLEN 29 2.0256 sees 88 6 741 
MGMEMENAIM ee. scatter we date sie Sas Dewees 744 
iPrespyterian; South <3. 2.26065 laces 867 
PP LESATONAL cee. Seie eis. cl oiolntw s hiss 880 
FUCLOLINC VOHUPCH oss ee Malas ware she bis 923 
PEPOSDVILOPIAN;: NOTED Waser orclocs.s-cleleevslote 977 
ME VOESA LISCG Meters ects eiateterale aie. 2 ola shell. 987 
Protestant Episcopal. ci. 65% 6s ees 994 
PUEURERE IAT © oes, Seite eros oleh Ss elena Taker ld 1,221 
Trade. Wages 
iWorkers in bakeries ............000. $ 804 
Ptesktee SHOP WOPKers hls... 6. cle we cisinie'e 907 
IBPROLOPETISTAVELS 6 Suction: Ves ws oleae ote 1,807 
RRC NSTIENDINO TGS. cea a isicts nit saclaveta ss evald ol ola ele 1,107 
HG V DOS MAKES. vevcietele ochls onl leres ale 1,145 
MED DILUTOUMAKCES (Asti. Aereisie ties os 1,194 
Machine shop workers ..........--- 1,257 
Paint and varnish makers .......... 1,441 
WValinaper WOTKEYS! itis. sc se dees 1,508 
Billiard tableimakers: 2h... se oes 1,511 
Raper and pulp makers! (<1. to% 23... 1,813 
Carpet and rug makers .,..........- 1,825 
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From the above tables, it will be seen that 
the average annual wage in fourteen industrial 
trades is $1,421, practically twice the average 
ministerial salary in fourteen Christian denomi- 
nations, which is $736. According to the statis- 
ticians of the Bankers’ Trust Company of New 
York City, since January 1 of this year (1917) 
the cost of living—including rent, food, cloth- 
ing and all incidentals—has risen 62 per cent. 
This company has made increases and gives 
bonuses to its employes to meet the increased 
cost of living, but even so the beneficiary is no 
better off than before except for the lessening 
of the immediate financial strain. No such for- 
tunate increase has taken place in the case of 
ministerial salaries, except in rare cases. The 
general average is but little higher than it was 
ten years ago. 

The following action was taken at a recent 
meeting of the Synod of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church. This is a comparatively small 
body of psalm-singing brethren. Their state- 
ment is: 

“It is the judgment of the Reformed Presbv- 
terian Synod that the salaries of pastors should 
be raised twenty-five per cent; and that vacant 
congregations should pay their supplies a mini- 
mum of twenty dollars instead of fifteen.” 

Most pastors and pastors’ wives prefer to 
pinch and economize and suffer in silence rather 
than call the attention of congregations to their 
distressing needs. The substance of a dollar 
is used up in the purchase of a pound of but- 
ter and a dozen eggs. A sack of flour costs 
more than the average pastor’s daily allowance. 
A measure of potatoes eats into money so rap- 
idly that many mothers now count them a lux- 
ury. Meat—save on rare occasions—is not to 
be thought of. Coal is indeed a black diamond, 
and rent day is always reminding one. The 
rest of us are free to tell our needs; but the 
pastor and his wife may not talk of such things. 
So we speak for them! 

We are perfectly aware that the actual 
amount of salary received is no indication of a 
minister’s real financial status. A man with 
$4,000 in the city may be no better off than a 
pastor with $1,500 and a parsonage in a small 
town. Moreover, these averages we suspect do 
not represent all of a minister’s income. It is 
only a guess, but we think it would be fair to 
crease these averages by 5 per cent to allow 
for free rent (in parsonages) and for wedding 
and funeral fees. In the case of the Northern 
Baptist Convention this would be the modest 
sum of $34.15, bringing up the average salary 
to $717.15, or less than $14 a week. In com- 
menting upon this situation, the “Living 
Church” well says: “We do not object to the 
relatively high wage of the industrial worker. 
He earns it and is entitled to what he gets. 
But we do object to the beggarly pittance which 
the church doles out to its ministers. It is an 
old story and as bad as it is ancient.” 

Adequate salaries for ministers is a con- 
stantly recurrent theme. For a dozen years, 
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SERMONS WITH TWO LEGS 


From “The Book of Personal Work’’ by John T. Faris ee 
Published by George H. Doran Company, New York (Copyrighted 1916. Used by permission) 


Some sermons are breaths that fade away 
with the sound. Some are voices echoed back 
from the hills of the consciences of the hear- 
ers. Some fan the sails of the hearers’ con- 
victions until the hearers are carried to the end 
of the voyage of life. But the sermons that 
are carried by brave hearts on two legs to 
the man you desire to reach, are the ones 
that produce result. There is no speculation 
as to their effect. Here are some striking 
incidents in proof of this statement: 

* * * 


Ten Minutes with a Corrupt Mayor. 

A young pastor had just taken charge of a 
church in a city of twenty-five thousand popu- 
lation. He was eager for the work, but he was 
amazed when some of the leaders of the churc’ 
told him they felt it was his duty to attack 
the city government in his sermons or other- 
wise. 


“The mayor is a disgrace to the city, his de 
partment chiefs are like himself, and the mc~ 
bers of the council are followers in evil. The 
city is famous for the corruption in high places. 
You must do something.” 


However, the young pastor declined to move 
until he had become better acquainted with 
the situation. He wished to make no mistake. 

The time came when he felt he must ac‘ 
But he did not preach a sermon directed at the 
mayor and his associates, nor did he rush into 
print. After prayer for guidance, he called the 
mayor on the telephone and asked for an ap- 
pointment. 

“T want ten minutes of your time,” he said. 

Next morning the minister was shown into 
the office of the mayor, who looked him over 
with some curiosity. Evidently he wondered 
what could be the errand of his visitor. 

“Pardon me if I look at my watch,” the 
minister said. “I must keep to my promise to 
leave the office in ten minutes.” 

Then, after a few moments of general con- 
versation, he stated his errand: “I want to 
congratulate you on the honor and responsi- 
bility that were laid on you when you were 
chosen mayor of this city. But I want to tell 
you that there is a greater honor waiting for 
you—something far bigger than the office of 
mayor of a city like this.” 

The heart of the mayor bounded. He thought 
of possible political preferment; he had 
dreamed of this. Could this stranger be the 
emissary of some powerful politician? 

Curiously he listened to the next words of 
the visitor: “You ought to be a servant o! 
Jesus Christ.” 

In astonishment the official replied: “No one 
ever spoke to me like this before.” 

The pastor rose, looked at his watch, and 
held out his hand. “I must go,” he said; “time 
is up.” 

Next day there was a call at the minister’s 
telephone; the mayor asked for him. ‘Won’t 
you come and talk to me?” he asked, his voice 
giving evidence of his agitation. “I have 


thought of what you said to me ever since 
you left. I must see you!” 

Two weeks later the mayor united with the 
church of which the minister was pastor. But 
the work did not stop there. The chief of police, 
the head of the fire department, and five alder- 
men confessed Christ and became church mem- 
bers. 

Then the government of the city was cleaned 
up. The work of the officers of this new charge 
had demanded of the young minister had been 
done. 

* * * 


The Saloon Keeper Who Sneered. 

A young minister who was looking for an 
opportunity to speak for Christ where he was 
especially needed was walking on one of the 
streets of an Illinois city when he saw a closed 
church building. The neglected appearance of 
the property made it evident that the building. 
had been closed for some time. 


On inquiry, he learned that services had not 
been held for some years. His informant ex- 
plained: ‘There is no need of the church. The 
town has one strong organization of the de- 
nomination, and we have decided that the doors 
might just as well remain closed.” 

But the young minister thought differently. 
A careful study of the town convinced him that 
the closed church should be opened for the 
benefit of residents in the neighborhood who 
had few church privileges because they could 
not always take the long walk to the nearest 
open church. 

“May I hold services in the guilding?” the 
young man anxious for service asked of one 
who seemed to have the best right to say what 
should be done with the property. 

“T don’t care,’ was the reply. “If you were 
to be so foolish, it isn’t my fault, I am sure.” 

So the young minister set to work to make 
the exterior of the church less unattractive. 
His activity attracted the attention of many in 
the neighborhood who made up their minds to 
attend when the doors were opened. 

One morning the minister, who had appointed 
himself sexton, was sweeping the sidewalk in 
front of the church, when a burly man paused. 
to ask: 

“What are you doing? Surely you’re not 
going to open that church?” 

“Just what I am going to do.” 

“Well, we have enough churches in this town. 
Better keep the doors closed.” 

“T believe the church is needed,” the minis- 
ter replied. 

“Who needs it?” This time the question was 
accompanied by an oath. 

The minister looked directly into the eyes of 
the man, who he knew was the keeper of a 
saloon. He might have told himself it was 
useless to say anything further to the profane 
man. Probably many Christians would have 
been silent under similar: circumstances. But 
the minister was made of different stuff; he 
was looking for just such an opening as now 
presented itself to him. So he said: 
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“You need it!” 


The sneering questioner was walking on. But 
at this unexepected word he turned sharply, 
prepared to resent what he thought might 
intended as a slur. One look at the earnest 
kindly face of the speaker showed him that 


the message was prompted by a kind heart. So 
‘the feeling of resentment died at once. 


Without a word he walked on. 
He was surprised to find that he could not 
dismiss from his mind the minister and his 


remark. Day after day the message, “You need 
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it,” persisted. 

So when he saw the minister on the street 
car he welcomed his approach, and showed that 
he was ready to talk about the little chur« 
in which a small congregation had been gath- 
ered. This was the first of many conversa- 
tions. 

Finally the saloon keeper closed his place 
of business and asked if he might confess Jesus 


Christ as his Master in the building, once s 
- Gilapidated, then the center of earnest work. 


From the day of his public confession, the 


_ man who had been won in consequence of those 


first searching words of the young minister was 

the mainstay of what became a church that 

abundantly justified its right to life. And when, 

after some years, God called him from earth, 
his death was triumphant. 
= ek 

At the Top of the Steeple. 
“Yes, I want to come into the Church; have 
been wanting to come for fifteen years,” a 


_ woman said to the minister when he urged her 


to confess Christ at the next communion. “But 
I’m waiting for Jim. You know he’s a good 
man, yet he doesn’t have much use for the 


_ Church, or—begging your pardon—for preach- 


ers. He tells me to go ahead, and stop waiting 
for him. Many a time I’ve made up my mind 
to do just that. Then, at the last minute, I 
think if I wait just a little while longer surely 
he'll come with me. What would you do?” 

_ The visitor told her the best thing she could 
do would be to become a church member with- 
out further delay, for she would have a better 
chance to influence her husband as a professed 
Christian than as an outsider. Before the call 
Was concluded, she agreed that this was her 


. best course. 


As the minister left, he said, “Please remem- 
Iber me to Mr. B. when he comes home. Tell 
him I am sorry to have missed him, and that 
I hope to have a good talk with him soon.” 

Many times the minister tried to get in 
touch with the husband; but always he missed 
him. Daily he prayed for him. A part of his 
petition was that he might get to him, and that 
he might say and do the right thing, so that 
husband and wife would be together in the 
Church. 

Finally he met Mrs. B. once more. “Jim 
made me promise to tell you something for 
him,” she said, much embarrassed. “He says 
if you want to see him so much, you will just 
have to go where he is.” 

“And where is that?” was the inquiry. 

“Hadn’t you better wait a few days before 
going to him? Then he’ll be where the likes 
of yow can get to him better. You see, today 
he’s working on the last section of the steeple 


_ of the new church.” 
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It was enough. The minister made up his 
mind he would find Jim that very afternoo 
At the church—a magnificent building, with a 
lofty spire—he learned that his quarry was 
indeed at the top. “You can’t get to him, 
though; nothing but ladders to climb on. Bet- 
ter let us call him down,” the foreman sug- 
gested. 

But the minister had been challenged to go 
where Jim was. So he climbed ladder after 
ladder until, nearly two hundred feet above 
the street, he found a much surprised man. 

“What are you here for?” he asked. 

“They told me you were up here, and I 
wanted to ask you if you don’t think it is time 
you bécame a Christian?” 

Five minutes were spent in conversation. 
Then the minister climbed down the ladders, 
and went on his way seeking others for Christ. 

The next Sunday Jim became a member of 
the Church, and was thereafter known as an 
earnest Christian man. His friends wondered 
a little at the change in his life, but the 
only explanation he would give was this: 

“The preacher who’ll climb two hundred feet 
of ladders to call on me, can have me every 
time!” 

* * * 
Her Hunger Satisfied. 

For weeks a city pastor had trained the young 
people of his church to do personal work 
during a series of evangelistic meetings, urging 
them to use every possible opportunity to 
speak to those who might be won to Christ, 
pointing out to them the passages of Scrip- 
ture which might be useful, reminding them 
that God was waiting to use their efforts in 
behalf of their friends and neighbors. They 
were to go into the homes of the people before 
the meetings and during their progress; they 
were to take others with them to the services; 
during the meetings they were to speak to those 
whom they had brought, and to others, urging 
them to decide for Christ without further de- 
lay. 

ON what about you?” the uncomfortable 
question persisted in making itself heard in 
his own heart. 

“Oh, I am, to be so busy directing others 
that I shall have no time for the work I am 
asking them to do,” he made answer to the un- 
comfortable question—uncomfortable because 
during the first years of his ministry he had 
made similar efforts to excuse himself from 
doing personal work. 7 

The meetings began, and the pastor rejoiced 
in the faithfulness of the young people. Every 
evening many of them would come to the meet- 
ing in company with one or more strangers, 
and later they would be active—wisely active, 
usually—in speaking the word that encouraged 
others to respond to the minister’s invitation to 
accept Christ or in talking to them after they 
had made known their desire to accept him. . 

For a few nights the pastor succeeded in 
persuading himself that he was doing his part 
by directing others. His helper preached the 
sermons, he marshaled his young people, the 
young people did what he asked them to do. 
What more could be required of him? 

But he was not satisfied with himself. He 
knew he ought to be doing his part by the 
side of the personal workers; they needed the 


inspiration that would come from seeing him 
do what they were doing. 

Most of the time available had slipped away 
from him before he decided to speak to one 
person before the meeting closed. But who was 
it to be? He looked out over the thousand or 
more faces before him. At first they seemed 
a mass with no individuality. Then he noted 
one face that seemed to call him. It was the 
face of a stranger, but he thought, “I must 
speak to her.” He hesitated no longer, stepped 
down from the platform, and walked down the 
aisle, straight to the woman. He reached her 
—and passed her! Then he took a fresh grip 
of himself, turned back to her, spoke_a few 
words of invitation, and then walked with~her 
to the front of the church. 

The woman asked to unite with the Church 
before she left the meeting that evening. Her 
request was granted, for there was no mistak- 
ing the look of joy and peace on her face. 

She became one of the most earnest mem- 
bers of the church. She was unobtrusive, al- 
most shrinking in her manner, so her pastor 
did not learn her story until after the day, 
years later, when he asked the congregation 
to consent to his removal to a distant city. 

The morning after the announcement, when 
he came to his study in the church, she was 
waiting for him. 

“IT am glad I was not present yesterday,” she 
began. “I do not think I could have borne 
it to hear that you were going away.” 

The pastor expressed his appreciation of her 
desire to have him remain. But she saw that 
he was surprised as well. 

“You have won the hearts of all in the 
church,” she explained, “but I have a special 
reason for thanking God that you came here. 
May I tell of it?” 

“Two years ago I was unhappy, and I did not 
know why. I was always wanting something. 
One day I went for a steamboat ride; I thought 
this might satisfy me. I tried a picnic, but it 
did me no good. I tried so many things, but 
felt the same longing for something else. 

“T decided what I needed was to see my sister 
in Denver. The fare was a great obstacle, but 
I managed to save it and went to her. For a 
few hours after I got there I felt better, but 
next day I was as unsatisfied as ever. I had 
to come back home long before I had intended 
to come. 

“One evening I was out walking when I saw 
the people going into the church. I followed 
them. I was interested in everything. How I 
wished I could be as happy as the folks I saw 
all around me! 


“After a while I began to wonder if I 


couldn’t be as happy. I heard what was said_ 
about taking Christ for our Friend. 


“Then it all come over me like a flash. 1h 
wanted the Christ of whom the speaker was 
telling. I wanted him to take my life and 
make it worth while. If he only would, how 
glad I should be! 


“T heard the speaker give the invitation to 
those who wanted the Saviour of whom he had 
been telling, to come to the platform and kneel 
in prayer. I wanted to go. But something held 
me back. It could not be that this was in- 
tended for me—this invitation that meant so 
much. It was intended for those who were 
going to the front. It was intended for those. 
others to whom some of the young people were 
speaking. But it was not for me. If only 
someone would come to me and ask me—me 
alone—to come to the platform! Then I would 
know that there could be no mistake. 


“One and another came close to me, and my 
heart beat high with hope. But I was passed 
by for someone else. ; 

“Then it seemed to me as if the thing I 
wanted most in the world was a touch on the 
shoulder and a message, ‘Come!’ 

“Then I saw you step from the platform. 

You were going to speak to someone. How I 
wished you would come to me! But, no! I 
had no right to think of it. You were going 
to someone else. . . . Down the next aisle. . 
No, you were coming down my aisle. . . You 
were coming nearer... . Now you were going 
to stop. . . . No, you were going to someone 
back of me. 

“T thought my chance was gone, but sud- 
denly I felt a hand on my shoulder, and some- 
one whispered: 

“‘Won’t you come with me, my friend? Your 
Savior wants you.’ | 

“T thought there must be some mistake. But 
when I looked up I saw that no mistake had 
been made. I was wanted! I was to go with 
the minister. I was to be satisfied! 

“T went with you to the front. 
Christ that night. 
ever since.” 

Long after the departure of his visitor the 
pastor was still thinking of his struggle to join 
his young people in doing definite personai 
work. What if he had not spoken to the 
woman? Would she ever have become a Chris- 
tian? 

“Thank God I did speak!” he said, profoundly 
moved. 

And during the years of his later ministry, 
he looked back on that evening’s struggle and 
victory as a crisis in his life. 


I found 
And I have been so happy 


Gleaning Church Members 


FREDERICK 


Where do we get our additions to the church? 
Where should we get them? Everyone is dis- 
posed to answer promptly, “By the conversion 
of souls to Christ.” That objective overtops all 
others. Efforts and methods to that end should 
always have emphasis. In a healthy church 
under ordinary conditions the additions from 
that source should be constant, should be more 
numerous than they are. 
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But there are other sources from which th 
dimensions and the spiritual strength of th 
church is enlarged. There are neglected oppor 
tunities for spiritual harvesting in many par 
ishes; and in periods when real evangelisti: 
impulse is low, the pastor of a zealous churct 
can be busy bringing sheaves into the stor 
house. 


I have surveyed the accessions of a certain 
church for a period of ten years, a church fairly 


flourishing and in a community representative 


of the town and small city. The additions total- 
ed less than they ought, little more than enough 
to make up losses, but such conditions are 
common. It was found on a count of additions 
from one geographical section of the parish 
that of seventy-three enrolled by confession of 
faith and by letter, sixteen were from Sunday 
School influences, forty-four from other sources, 
which will be enumerated, and thirteen where 
the reason and motive could not be determined. 

Passing over contributions from the Sunday 
School the following sources are disclosed which 
indicate corners of the field in possibilities. 

1—New residents in the community. Few are 
the churches or pastors that are sufficiently 
alert without proselyting zeal, in watching for 
the religious enlistment of the newcomer. 


2—Withdrawals from other churches. This 


may be sometimes for reasons that are not the 
- best. 


Any pastor or church should be ashamed 
to encourage or do other than discourage de- 
sertion from a sister church by reason of pique 
or social considerations or any other cause but 
sense of duty. But surely there is a duty to 
be performed for those that even unwisely have 
made themselves exiles. Ishmael is better off 


- in some fold than in the desert. 


3—Marriage. Church canons do not pre- 
scribe whether the wife shall follow the hus- 
band or the husband the wife, but ordinarily a 
couple should settle somewhere and find a 
church home. Look out for the young couples. 
4—Moving day. In the last analysis people 


_ should attend the church that is nearby and the 


itinerant character of the lives of many families 
presents constant responsibilities to pastors. 
This responsibility should be undertaken after 
due consultation with the brother pastor in- 
volved—but it should be undertaken. 

5—One harvest is always ripening. The boys 
and girls are growing up. Before we know it 
they pass the age of easy accessibility to pro- 
posals for church membership. In the normal 


church a considerable percentage of accessions 


will be from these. 


Be on the watch for the 
maturing adolescents. 

6—The attraction of the non-religious and 
their conversion through the Gospel. This is 
a source almost boundless in its possibilities. 
Such accessions fluctuate with the thermometer 
of evangelizing fervor, but always there is 
something one can do. When there is no spe- 
cial warmth of spirituality to help, it will still 
be found that there are scores of individuals 


whose acquaintance can be cultivated, whose 


interest awakened and whose conscience and 
intelligence approached. Some of these can be 
reached more effectively in quiet periods. 
There is always at least a little moving in the 
tops of the mulberry trees. 

7—The search for the lost or concealed 
church letter should ever be in progress. 
Where is the parish where one may not find 
them? It is true missionary work and real de- 


-tective work. Let us not weary in well doing. 


- reaped corners. 


motive may be brought to bear? 


i hi call Rl | 


Seven promising sources of supply, seven un- 
What methods suggest them- 
What motives aside from the supreme 
We want noth- 
ing that is not consistent with constant em- 
phasis upon the evangelical gospel, but there 


selves? 
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are auxiliary agencies, 


Let us mention seven. 

1—The reputation of the church. It is some- 
thing to be solicitous for. Its standing in the 
community for zeal, for honorable business life 
of its members, for charitable activities, for 
good citizenship of its men and for the kindli« 
ness and democratic sociability of its women. 
The good reputation of a church in the com- 
munity can be made an asset. 

2—The preaching. The preacher must do the 
best he can. It is not the pulpit sermon on 
Swaiday that necessarily holds first place as the 
accredited gospel agency by which souls are to 
be saved. But certainly that has its part, per- 
haps the chief part; and it should be as forceful 
and interesting as is possible to make it. And 
it will have results. 

3—The Sunday School. This right arm of the 
church, this nursery of the kingdom:—it has 
always been a door through which not only 
little ones, but adults have entered the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Besides the regular features of 
faithful teaching there are the new lines of 
effort. The adult class, the cradle roll, the 
creche, the kindergarten, the home department. 
Through these channels there will be an inflow 
to the rolls of the church. 

4—Various lines of young people’s work. 
Boys’ clubs and girls’ clubs are called for. 
There may be a question as to the need of in- 
stitutional features in the average church: 
there is no question but they may be sources 
of spiritual income. It should be the pastor’s 
endeavor to keep the evangelizing objective be- 
fore every worker. The Spirit must be in the 
wheels. A live boy’s club the other day sent 
half a dozen into the membership of the church, 
and the pastor’s long cherished dream was real- 
ized when the same club asked for assignment 
of two pews in the church where boys whose 
families were not connected might have a local 
habitation. Such uses go far to redeem the 
pew rental system from disrepute. 

5—Social and inspirational gatherings. The 
social life may be consecrated to the real needs 
of the church. To term it the kitchen-stove 
apostasy is a shallow jest, for in ministering 
to the outreaching and friendly mission of the 
church it becomes apostolic rather than apos- 
tate. We should not make our Father’s House 
a place of merchandise. But there is scriptural 
warrant for believers gathering in Solomon’s 
porch and there is a fine air of sociability over 
all the New Testament church history. Let 
there be in the mind of pastor and leaders, an 
unobtrusive but constant purpose to win all 
these people to positive Christian fellowship. 

6—And then the general activity of the church 
in extending friendly offices to newcomers, in- 
viting acquaintances to services, reporting 
prospects to the pastor. In all these things is 
a manifestation of church vitality and there is 
none of them that cannot be consecrated as a 
pure offering upon the altar. 

7—And lastly the pastor himself and the 
officers systematically alert for the growth of 
the church, watching unto prayer to bring old 
and new parishioners into the fellowship of the 
church! The reorganized Every Member Can- 
vass is but one specimen of every member work. 
Here then are things which can be done in the 
intervals. Even when spiritual fervor flags 
there are these items of usefulness to which one 
can turn. Let us always be up and doing. 


Luther and the Beginning of the Reformation 


Luther and the Ninety-five Theses. 


The church had opened a vast market in 
Germany, a fair conducted by monks. The 
merchandise they were offering was the sal- 
vation of souls. AS the monks entered a town 
they were met by a procession carrying lighted 
tapers, to conduct them to the church. 


The pontiff’s bull of grace was borne in front 
on a cushion of velvet or cloth of gold. The 
chief monk came next, bearing a large red 
cross. He was a Dominican monk, son of a 
Leipsic goldsmith, and is known to us as Tet- 
zel. He harangues the crowd, offering for- 
giveness of sins to all who purchase indulg- 
ences, no sin so great that it may not be for- 
given “if only you pay well.” Friends may pur- 
chase pardon for the dead; when the “money 
rattles in the chest, the soul escapes from pur- 
gatory and flies to heaven.” He even offers par- 
don for sins not yet committed. The price 
was graduated according to the rank and 
wealth of the purchaser. 


Once the wife of a shoemaker bought a letter 
of indulgence unknown to her husband. She 
died not long after and her husband found the 
letter. When he had no masses said for the 
repose of her soul, the priest had him sum- 
moned to court. The shoemaker put the indulg- 
ence into his pocket and appeared before the 
magistrate. In answer to questions he told 
the magistrate that his wife was dead, that he 
had buried her body and commended her soul 
to God, he had had no masses celebrated be- 
cause she had entered heaven at the moment 
she died. In proof thereof he drew out the in- 
dulgence and read its promise of escape from 
purgatory and immediate entrance into heaven. 
“Tf a mass is still necessary,” he added, “my 
wife was deceived by our holy father the pope; 
if she was not, the priest would deceive me.” 
The shoemaker was discharged. 


A Saxon nobleman, who did not believe Tet- 
zel’s words, asked him if he could pardon sins 
not yet committed. “I have full power from his 
Holiness for that purpose,” replied Tetzel. “I 
wish to take a slight revenge on an enemy,” 
said the knight, “without endangering his life. 
I will give you ten crowns for an indulgence 
justifying me.” After some haggling he got 
the letter for thirty crowns. 

As Tetzel was passing through a forest some 
days later, the knight and his band fell upon 
him, beat him slightly, and carried off the 
money chest. Tetzel made a violent outcry 
before Duke George, who was very indignant. 
But when he read the knight’s letter of indulg- 
ence he.ordered him to be acquitted. 

Such were the things that brought about the 
Reformation. 

The Elector Frederic had built a new church 
in Wittenberg and had filled it with 5,000 relics 
gathered from the Low Countries to the Holy 
Land. These were shown to the people on All 
Saints’ Day, November 1, and those who visited 
the church and made confession on that day 
obtained a great indulgence. So pilgrims came 
in crowds to Wittenberg at that time. 

The afternoon before, October 31, 1517, Lu- 
ther, having consulted with no one, walked up 
to the entrance to the church, and tacked upon 


the doors a piece of paper containing 95 theses, 
or propositions against indulgences. They were 
written in Latin, not German. Luther was 
thinking of the scholars rather than the people. 
But those who could read Latin translated for 
those who could not, and they spread over the 
country like lightning. In a fortnight they 
were in every part of Germany, and in a month 
they were all over Christendom. Many of the 
pilgrims who thronged Wittenberg for the feast 
of All Saints, carried home, instead of the ex- 
pected indulgences, the theses of Luther. 

Here are a few of these famous theses: 

1. When our Lord and Master Jesus Christ 
says Repent, he means that the whole life of 
believers upon earth should be a constant and 
perpetual repentance. 

2. This word cannot be understood by the 
sacrament of penance as administered by the 
priest. 

8. The laws of ecclesiastical penance ought 
to be imposed solely on the living, and have no 
regard to the dead. 

36. Every Christian who truly repents of 
his sins, enjoys an entire remission, both of the 
penalty and of the guilt, without any need of 
indulgences. . 

Frequently in after years, as he contemplated 
the immense and unexpected consequences of 
this courageous attack, Luther was astonished 
at himself, and could not understand how he 
had ventured to make it. An invisible and 
mightier hand than his held the clue, and led 
the herald of truth along a path that was still 
hidden from him, and from the difficulties of 
which he would have shrunk if he had foreseen 
them. 

“T entered into this controversy,” said he, 
“without any definite plan, without knowledge 


or inclination.” 
* * * 


Luther and the Bible. 


Luther’s greatest monument is the German 
Bible, which he began to translate at the Wart- 
burg in the latter part of 1521 and completed 
at Feste Coburg, in March, 1532. It com- 
mended itself at once to the people, and be- 
came popular. Through it he practically cre- 
ated the modern written language of Germany. 

Luther regarded the Bible as authoritative 
and as the Word of God. He put it into the su- 
preme place hitherto held by the pope. And yet 
he criticized individual books freely, judging 
them as he thought they agreed with the Pauline 
doctrine of justification by faith. 


Prof. George L. Robinson, of McCormick The- 
ological Seminary, says in The Advance: 


Luther denied the Mosaic authorship of part 
of the Pentateuch. He was the first to say that 
Solomon did not write Ecclesiastes. Job, though 
“magnificent and sublime,” he declared to be an 
allegory. Jonah was so childish that he was 
almost inclined to laugh at it. The books of 
Kings he regarded as ‘“‘more to be believed than 
Chronicles. The book of Hsther, he says, “I 
toss into the Elbe,” while James he called ‘“a 
right strawy epistle,’ and Revelation was 
neither apostolic nor prophetic. In printing the 
New Testament he separated James, Jude, He- 
brews and Revelation from the others, putting 
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Me in a group, profitable but not fully canon- 
ical. 


* * * 


Luther on Pilate’s Staircase. 


Recent biographers of Luther have ignored 
the story that Luther’s great revolt from Ro- 
manism was a matter of his suddenly recol- 
lecting the text, “The just shall live by faith,” 
as he was climbing the holy staircase at Rome. 
The story rested on the word of Paul Luther, 
the reformer’s youngest son, who repeated it 
as something he had heard his father tell in 
his own boyhood. But there has hitherto been 
discovered no sign of such a fact in Luther’s 
Own writings, and in consequence the histori- 
ans of the modern school have rejected it as 
apocryphal—the more particularly as there was 
abundant evidence that Luther’s change from a 
submissive Papist to a defiant Protestant was a 
very gradual change, which did not come to its 
climax till many years after his return from 
his only visit to Rome. 


But lately there is proof that Paul Luther 
did remember his father’s words quite accurate- 
ly. Dr. Buchwald, examining in the library at 
Zwickau the manuscripts of certain unpub- 
lished sermons of Luther’s, found one preached 
in November, 1545, shortly -before Luther’s 
death, where he expressly states that at Rome 
he did climb the sacred staircase on his knees, 
repeating the Lord’s prayer at every step. He 
did so desiring to deliver his grandfather out of 
purgatory, for when he began the ascent, he 
believed the Catholic doctrine of efficacious 
merit in the act. But he says that when he 
reached the top step the thought swept over 
him, “This prayer is worthless.” 


There is in Luther’s allusion here no mention 
of the text, ‘“‘The just shall live by faith,” but 
he was at that time already familiar with the 
writings of Paul and it would have been nat- 
ural for that verse to suggest itself to his m 
as an item of his sudden doubt. The only error 
clearly evident in the common version of the 
jncident is in making it the whole turning point 
of Luther’s life. It was in fact but one inci- 
dent of many that gradually shaped his course 
into the high road of the Reformation.—The 
Continent. 

Seo ok ie 


Luther’s Famous Hymn. 


As in the great Reformation, one colossal 
figure stands out prominently, so also in the 


- hymnology which comes out of that period there 


is one hymn which stands out as the greatest 
of them all. That hymn is Luther’s battle 
hymn, “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” It has 
been said that Luther accomplished as much 
for the Reformation through his battle hymn 
as he did through his translation of the Bible. 
The music of the hymn, like the words, is 
Luther’s own. Dr. Bernard Pick, the greatest 
living authority on the hymns of Luther, says 
that there are no less than ninety distinct trans- 
lations of Luther’s hymns into English, and 
that the hymn has been translated into about 
fifty different languages. 


At Protestantism’s great battles at Leipzig 
and Lutzen the soldiers went into battle singing 
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like a mighty choir Luther’s famous hymn.— 
The Continent. 
ok * * 
Luther’s Humanness. 

Luther had far more of humanness about 
him than the average reformer, far more than 
Calvin or Knox. He had a great love of na- 
ture. In his letters are frequent allusions 
to birds and their songs. Once he writes: 

“IT did not press on to the Diet of Augsburg, 
but stopped to attend another diet here.” It 
was a meeting of birds who were chattering 
outside his window that he referred to. He 
went on: “I wonder how their breath holds 
out to bicker so. They care not for a 
large palace to meet in, for their hall is roofed 
with the vault of the sky, its floor is the carpet 
of green grass, and its walls are as far as the 
ends of the world,” 

He loved music and art, and poetry and chil- 
dren. He wrote not only one of the most stir- 
ring hymns of the church, but one of the 
tenderest Christmas carols for children: 


Away in a manger, 
No crib for a bed, 
The little Lord Jesus, 
Laid down his sweet head. 
The stars in the heaven 
Looked down where he lay, 
The little Lord Jesus, 
Asleep in the hay. 


The cattle are lowing, 
The Baby awakes, 
But little Lord Jesus, 
No crying he makes. 
I love thee, Lord Jesus, 
Look down from the sky, 
And stay by my cradle 
Till morning is nigh. 
—Martin Luther. 
* ok * 


Sayings of Martin Luther. 

What you do in your house is worth as much 
as if you did it up in heaven for our Lord. 
God. For what we do in our calling here on 
earth in acordance with his word and command 
he counts as if it were done in heaven for him. 

. In whatever calling God has placed you 
do not abandon it when you become a Chris- 
tian. If you are a servant, a maid, a workman, 
a master, a housewife, a mayor, a prince, do 
whatever your position demands. For it does 
not interfere with your Christian faith and you 
can serve God rightly in any vocation. 

I will therefore give myself as a sort of 
Christ to my neighbor, as Christ has given him- 
self to me, and will do nothing in this life ex- 
cept what I see to be needful, advantageous 
and wholesome for my neighbor, since through 
faith I abound in all good things in Christ. 

I should prefer all my books to perish that 
only the Bible might be read, for other books 
take up our attention and make us neglect the 
Bible. 

The world does not know the hidden treas- 
ures of God. It cannot be persuaded that the 
maid working obediently and the servant faith- 
fully performing his duty, or the woman rear- 
ing her children are as good as the praying 
monk who strikes his breast and wrestles with 
his spirit. 


Iam rough, boisterous, stormy and altogether 
warlike. I am born to fight against innumer- 


able monsters and devils. I must remove 
stumps and stones, cut away thistles and thorns 
and clear the wild forests; but Master Philip 
(Melanchthon) comes along softly and gently, 
sowing and watering with joy, according to the 
gifts which God has abundantly bestowed upon 
him. 


To understand the Scriptures we must have 
the Spirit of Christ. 


Faith is naught else than the true life in 
God himself. 

Those who rightly understand Christ, no hu- 
man ordinances can enslave. 

Luther’s most famous words are those be- 
fore the Diet of Worms: 

Unless I am convinced by the testimony of 
Scripture, I cannot and will not retract, for 
it is unsafe for a Christian to speak against his 
conscience. F 

Here I stand. 
help me. Amen. 


I can do no other. May God 


LIFE STORIES: 


Martin Luther, 
1483-1546. 
From “Conquests of the Cross.” 

The second son of Lorenzo de Medici of Flor- 
ence, Lorenzo the Magnificent, inherited his 
father’s taste for magnificence in architecture 
and art. When he became Pope Leo X, he 
promised to “issue no brief for collecting money 
for repair of St. Peter’s.” If Leo had kept his 
promise the Reformation might not have 
curred when it did. “Because Leo was a splen- 
did spendthrift, we have the Reformation 
through Luther.” Hight years after Leo was 
born in the ducal palace in Florence, there was 
born in a peasant’s hut in the edge of the Thur- 
ingian forest a child who was to confront the 
tremendous power of the papacy and the 
strength of the empire, and conquer. 

Four famous men were contemporaries, Fran- 
cis I, king of France; Henry VIII, King of Eng- 
land; Charles V, emperor of Germany, and 
Martin Luther. Three kings and a miner’s son, 
and the greatest of these is the miner’s son. 

On St. Martin’s Eve, Nov. 10, 1483, a son was 
born to John and Margaret Luther in Hisleben, 
who was christened the next day in St. Peter’s 
Church, Martin in honor of the day. 

The father was a poor miner, who afterward 
set up smelting furnaces of his own and pros- 
pered. The mother was a stern woman who 
ruled her family with hard discipline. For 
taking a nut from the family stores, the boy 
Martin was flogged by his mother till the blood 
came. 

At fourteen Martin was sent to the Fran- 
ciscan school at Magdeburg. The pupils were 
sent out into the neighboring towns to sing in 
the streets and beg their bread. At EHisenach 
_ his sweet voice attracted the notice of a rich 
merchant’s wife, Ursula Cotta, and he was 
taken into their home. Next he went to the 
university of Erfurth. There, one day when 
in the library, he came across the Latin Bible, 
which, though twenty years old, he had never 
seen before. He read this with an eager curios- 
ity, surprised to find there was so much more 
than the passages in the church service. 

About this time an intimate friend died sud- 
denly, which roused in his mind strange ques- 
tionings as to the future. Not long after he wes 
overtaken by a violent thunder storm while 
passing through the forest alone at night. A 
few days after he suddenly left the university 
and entered the Augustinian monastery. He 
was troubled with doubts and questions, but as 
the years passed light slowly broke upon his 
mind of his study of the Scriptures. He be- 
came professor in the new university estab- 
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lished at Wittenberg by the Elector Frederic. 
In 1510 he was sent on a mission to Rome. 
While here, he was one day going up the Santa 
Scala, the holy stairway, which was believed 
to have formed a part of Pilate’s house. Pil- 
grims who climbed this staircase on their 
knees, believed that.they gained a thousand 
years’ indulgence from penance. 

Luther had climbed half way when suddenly, 
the text, “The just shall live by faith,’ flashed 
into his mind. Like a revelation, he saw the 
uselessness of such deeds, and he rose from his 
knees and walked down the staircase and away. 

The Reformation had really begun. For the 
next few years it grew slowly in this monk’s 
heart as he went about his duties and studied 
the holy Scriptures. 

Lex X wanted money. He wanted to rebuild 
St. Peter’s on a scale of great magnificence. 
How should he get round his promise not to 
lay that tax upon the people? 


He resolved to annex purgatory to his domin- 
ions. Penance for sins had taken the place of 
repentance for sins. Penance could be com- 
muted for money. For money the Pope offered 
deliverance from purgatory. So Dr. John 
Tetzel came into Germany in a fine carriage, 
preceded by three horsemen, proclaiming that 
the “grace of God and the Holy Father is at 
your gates.” 

Tetzel offered pardon for sins committed, and 
for sins intended; pardon for little sins and big 
sins, polygamy and murder! Price according to 
the rank and wealth of the sinner. 


Dr. Martin Luther, with the words, “the just 
shall live by faith,” yet ringing in his ears, 
preached against buying the indulgences. All 
Saints Day, November 1, was a great day in the 
Wittenberg University church. The sacred 
relics which the elector Frederic had gathered 
were shown, and many pilgrims were in the 
city that day. 

In the late afternoon of October 31, 1517, 
Martin Luther nailed on the door of the church 
a paper containing 95 theses, or statements 
against these indulgences. 

The Reformation has come forth to the world. 

These theses spread swiftly over Christen- 
dom. From the Latin they were translated in- 
to the languages of the common people. Luther 
had debates on his hands, with doctors of the 
law, with cardinals of the church. At last 
came the great event in the life of Luther; he 
was summoned before the Diet of Worms. His 
friends tried to prevent his going. “It will 
be another Council of Constance, and you will 
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be another Huss.” But at last came Y 
bold answer, “Were there as many es 
Worms as tiles on the housetops, I would enter 
it!” With a “safe-conduct” given by the Em- 
peror, Charles V, Luther and his friends en- 
tered Worms, April 16, 1521. Many Catholics 
urged Charles not to observe his safe-conduct, 
} But Charles remembered 
the burning face of Sigismund when Huss re- 
ferred to the useless safe-conduct, and said, 
“IT do not intend to blush like Sigismund.” 

The Diet opened. The crowd of people filled 
the city, the streets and gardens, the balconies 
and roofs. In the hall were emperor, dukes, 
electors, ambassadors, bishops and abbots and 
cardinals—204 of the highest dignitaries of the 
As Luther passed General George of 
Freundsberg, he said, “Poor Monk! thou art 
going to make a nobler stand than I or any 
other captains have ever made in the bloodiest 
of battles.” The Diet demanded that Luther 
retract his books. He replied, “Unless I am 
convinced by the testimony of Scripture, I can- 
not and I will not retract.’ At last he said, 
“Here I stand, I can do no other. May Goa 
help me!” 

The miner’s son has defied the Diet! The 
Reformation has thrown down the gage of 
battle to the Church. 

Luther left Worms in safety, but while pass- 
ing through the Thuringian forest, five masked 
horsemen pulled Luther from the carriage, set 
him on a horse and galloped off. Luther dis- 
appeared from the world. We know now that 


he was thus kidnapped by the elector Frederic 
for his safety, and hidden in the castle of 
Wartburg, where he remained nearly a year. 
During this time he translated the Latin Bible 
into German. During these months disorders 
crept into the country. The peasants rose in 
revolt against the nobles, the students at Wit- 
tenberg were rioting, the Reformation was fall- 
ing into the hands of fanatics. The strong 
hand of Luther was needed, and he came from 
his retreat and took control. About this time 
some monks decided there was no foundation 
for monasticism and celibacy in the New Testa- 
ment, so they left the monastery. Priests who 
had embraced the Reformed doctrine, married. 
Finally, in 1526, Luther married Catherine von 
Bora, who had been a nun, a happy union. 

Many toils and anxieties filled Luther’s latter 
years. The church of the Reformation must 
have her position established, her doctrine 
formulated. There were conflicts with the 
Catholics, disputes among the Reformers them- 
selves. . 


Luther loved music, art and literature. He 
had friends other than theologians. Among 
his friends were not only Melancthon the 
scholar, but Hans Sachs the poet, Cranach and 
Durer the artists. One day he was sent for 
to mediate in a dispute between the counts of 
Mansfield, the nobles of Hisleben. The miner’s 
son was an honored guest in the castle of his 
native village. While there he was taken ill, 
and February 17, 1546, there he died. 


Program For Six Months 
By the Federated Churches of Cleveland. 


There are many who do not yet fully ap- 
preciate the seriousness of the world crisis 
into which our country has been drawn. Two 
principles of government are 
struggling with each other in a deadly con- 
flict, and our nation has cast its lot with those 
forces which seek to perpetuate the ideals of 
civilization and of democracy among the na- 
tions. It is now generally recognized that 
universal peace will not be an accomplished 
fact until the world is made safe for democ- 
racy. That great principle must prevail. 


An appalling amount of suffering, sacrifice 
and bloodshed is making a most pathetic ap- 
peal for the consolations of the Gospel. Thou- 
sands of young men are now training to take 
their places in the trenches, and thousands of 
parents and loved ones are depressed over the 
dark outlook of the future. We are told that 
the wounded and maimed will soon be coming 
home and that the country will be stirred as 
never before. 


The Christian ministry and the church must 
assert their leadership; now is the time to assert 
and now is the time to proclaim with all human 
and divine power the Gospel of love, comfort, 
In its en- 
deavor to set forth the churches’ place of 
leadership in this world crisis, the committee 
proposes the following program for the forth- 
coming fall and winter: 


1. Sunday, October 7, Enlistment Sunday. 
An opportunity will be given to enlist in some 
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form of definite service in parish work, in the 
work of the Dry Campaign Committee, or in 
some social agency. ‘Every Member Enlisted” 
will be the slogan of the day, and every pastor 
is urgently requested to deliver an address 
upon the subject: “The Responsibility of the 
Church to Reassure the Mind of the Nation.” 

2. Sunday, October 14, Evangelization Sun- 
day. An unprecedented- opportunity for world 
evangelization confronts the church today. The 
war has transferred large missionary obliga- 
tions to America. Instead of curtailing the _ 
work anywhere along the line there should be 
a steady advance into new fields. Ministers are 
urgently requested to preach upon the subject: 
“The Nation’s Larger Call to the Church for 
World Evangelization.” It is proposed that 
the day shall also be marked by a city-wide 
visitation of the entire constituency of the 
church. 


3. Sunday, October 21, Protestant Anniver- 
sary Sunday. In compliance with the request 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, the 400th anniversary of 
Protestantism will be fittingly observed. The 
sermon topic proposed for the day is “Protes- 
tantism and Democracy,’ and pastors are re- 
quested to discuss the responsibility of the 
church for proclaiming the new ideals of dem- 
ocracy during the period of reconstruction after 
the war. In the afternoon a great mass meet- 
ing will be held in one of the city’s largest 
auditoriums at which time the anniversary ad- 
dress will be delivered by an eminent man. 


4. Sunday, October 28, Conservation Sunday. 
No more serious problem confronts the nation 
today than the elimination of the waste due 
to the liquor traffic “which consumed last year 
food stuffs sufficient to feed 7,000,000 men for 
a year, required the toil of 75,000 farmers for 
six months to furnish these foodstuffs, engaged 
62,920 wage earners needed in legitimate in- 
dustry, and exacted a heavy toll of life.” On 
November 6, the voters of Ohio will be given 
an opportunity to determine whether the liquor 
traffic shall continue in the state or be abol- 


ished. The principle of conservation will also’ 


be applied to the highest and best there is in 
young manhood and young womanhood, and 
to those ideals of character which contribute 
to the strength and stability of the nation. 


5. Monday, December 10, regular meeting of 
the Ministers’ Union with program on evangel- 
ism, especial attention being given to plans of 
denominations and individual churches for 
evangelistic meetings during January, Febru- 
ary and March. In the evening a dinner con- 
ference will be held for the evangelistic com- 
mittees. Efforts are being made to secure 
Bishop Hughes, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, as the speaker. 


Three Months’ Evangelism. 


A three months’ intensive evangelistic cam- 
paign is the program the committee submits to 
the churches for the period beginning January 
1 and culminating with Easter Sunday, March 
31, 1918. Goal for the year, 12,000 new mem- 
bers. Slogan, “Every Pastor an Evangelist, 
Every Member a Personal Worker, Every Serv- 
ice Having an Evangelistic Message.” The 
committee recommends: 


1. That the Week of Prayer, January 6 to 13, 
be observed as widely as possible throughout 
the city. 


2. That wherever it can be arranged these 
services shall be continued through the second 
week so that the work of the new year will 
be gotten under way with two weeks of simul- 
taneous meetings. 


38. That an atmosphere of evangelism shall 
permeate every church service, especial at- 
‘tention being given to the Sunday evening 
service and the customary after-meeting. 


4. That the mid-week prayer meetings shal’ 
be devoted to a series of discussions upon the 
fundamentals of the Christian religion, in- 
tended to deepen the spiritual life and to enable 
the church member to give a reason for the 
faith he holds. 


5. That instruction classes shall be organ- 
ized as early as possible so as to allow ample 
time for pastors to give the necessary training 
in preparation for church membership. 


6. That pastors shall give a series of talks 
on the essentials of the Christian religion te 
the Sunday Schools and the Young People’s 
Societies. 


7. That careful attention shall be given to 
preparations for the annual decision day exer- 
cises in the Sunday School on Palm Sunday. 

8. That three weeks of noon-day meetings 
shall be held in a down-town opera house 
from March 11 to 29. 


9. That evangelistic meetings shall be held 
in individual churches, by groups of churchés, 
or by denominations at such times during the 
three months as can most conveniently be ar- 
ranged, the office of the Federated Churches as- 
sisting in the work of publicity. 

10. 
in all the churches during Passion Week and 
Holy Week, March 17 to 31, to gather up the 
results of this three months’ united endeavor 
to win souls to Christ and the Church, and to 
prepare for the Easter ingatherings. 


THE AUTOIST’S PRAYER. 


Lord you’ll please excuse me from worship 
or service today—your day I know—but it’s 
the only one I have for rest or play. And so 
I’d like to spin at 20, 30, 40 miles an hour 
through a couple hundred miles on your fair 
footstool. So please don’t let it rain. And I 
trust you’ll not count the same a sin. The 
worship and the praise and song, I'll leave to 
those whom you have not blessed with worldly 
goods, to the extent that they can even afford— 
a fliver. I trust you will accept my loyalty to 
Thee upon my word. You know Id like to 
give to charity or church at home and church 
abroad, but at the present price of gas and oil, 
great-guns, it takes the product of my toil to 
keep the bus a-rolling, so that out upon the 
road I need not take from ungodly scorchers 
gibes and dust. 

I send the kids to Sunday School to learn 
the way to heaven, while I grease her up so 
that she may be driven, slip no pins, or break 
an “ax” and send us prematurely to that same 
haven. 

You know how it is I can’t appear at church, 
or even have time to read the Word, inspired 


by one that in less fortunate days I called my- 


Lord. After six days’ rush in office or in store, 
the seventh I need to rush a little more. To 
do it at a pace, that makes me feel I’m a live 
one, and hold up my face, I have to pump the 
tires and all the cups fill up with grease. 


From my duty to my ear, I’ve taken time 
for this, my prayer, to show that my early 
training is not forgotten, that on the Sabbath 
to God we should give a thought. 


Keep us from turning turtle in some ditch, 
or by some drunken joy-rider (I’ll vote dry 
next time) being smashed, and some day when 
I get rich enough to own two cars, I’ll let my 
chauffeur have one to take the poor to church. 


And will you overlook some minor sins of 
mine, and pardon my hogging all my-your time, 
which you in your good providence have given, 
and will some day—not now, I’m awful busy 
—take me to your heaven. Up there I trust 
you'll furnish me a proper car, that needs no 
oil or gas or tinkering, to ride the golden 
streets. Till then, please bear in mind, I’m 
rushed to death with living. 


The Autoist. 


P. S.—My excuses may not seem so strong, 
but I spend thy day this way, to please my 
children and my wife, who lead such a dull life 
when I’m away, so please charge them their 
share, if it is wrong. 
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That simultaneous meetings shall be held 


~~ Py 


METHODS OF CHURCH WORK 


E. A. 


KING 


Here we are again back at work! Many of 
you have been enjoying vacations and are now 
beginning to gear up to a new season’s task. 
We congratulate you upon the wonderful Oop- 
portunity that is presenting itself just now. 
There is no doubt whatever that this war ex- 
perience through which we are passing will 
mature many of our young men and set them to 
thinking as never before. The minister of 


' Christ will have his greatest opportunity this 


year and we hope and pray that every one of 
our readers will be alive to the opportunity. 
* * * 

The editor of this department has enjoyed a 
month of change and rest at Pacific Grove, 
Asilomar and old Monterey, California. These 
are places full of interest historically and re- 
ligiously. At Asilomar he was present at 
several conferences such as the Epworth 
League, the Missionary Education Movement 
and student conferences. He also spoke on 
“Church Advertising” at the Pacific Coast Adg- 
vertising Men’s Convention and gave his lec- 
ture on “The Man of Galilee’ at the summer 
school of the Presbyterian Theological Semin- 
ary at-San Anselmo, California. He was at 
the Ventura County Chautauaua and lectured. 

In connection with the Advertising Men’s 
Convention he read “Church Advertising, Its 
Why and How,” compiled by W. B. Ashley, 
(Lippincott). This book contains twenty ad- 
dresses delivered at the World’s convention of 
Advertising Men’s Clubs at Philadelphia in 
1916. It is the best and last work on that sub- 
ject. Wherever your editor went he kept his 
eyes and ears open to gather all the facts pos- 
sible for his readers during the coming months. 
You may rest assured that we will share all of 
these experiences with you from month to 
month. 

* * * 

A word should be said here about the war’s 
situation. As ministers we ought to keep our 
heads level and try to remember all our peo- 
ple and not simply a few or one group. There 
are many opihions but the Church of Christ in 
America has a great opportunity before it. 
By all means send to Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, 
General Secretary Federal Council of Churches 
in Christ in America, 612 United Charities 
Building, New York City, for a copy of “The 
Churches of Christ in Time of War.” It con- 
tains some great addresses by James I. Vance, 
Henry Churchill King, Raymond Robins, John 
R. Mott, Robert E. Speer, John Henry Jowett. 
The address on “The Churches’ Responsibility 
and Opportunity” by President King is a won- 
derfully fine piece of work and every minister 
ought to read it. 

* * * 

We have been meeting a lot of ministers who 
are constant readers of this department and 
they all tell us that this department is one of 
the first they read when the magazine arrives. 
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Letters are being received constantly bringing 
words of appreciation. This is encouraging and 
helpful and makes us feel like continuing the 
effort. For ten years we have been acting as 
a “go-between” in the exchange of methods of 
work and we wish that more of our family of 
15,000 would remember that this department 
is an exchange of ideas. Sent us some of your 
printed matter, lists of sermon topics, calendars 
and accounts of your work. What are you dc- 
ing for the soldiers and sailors? Send every- 
thing to the editor, Rev. E. A. King, 73 South 
15th St., San Jose, California. 


HAVE A CHAUTAUQUA. 

The Ventura County Chautauqua, California, 
has been in operation for nine years. It is a 
stock company and has managed to succeed 
through the good and bad years of the Chautau- 
qua movement. 


At first it had camp-meeting features but has 
gradually widened its scope until now the pro- 
gram is varied and informing. Lectures and 
sermons inter-mingled with good clean enter- 
tainment draw large numbers of people. There 
is a large well built auditorium with moving 
picture and stereopticon equipment, a good 
stage and comfortable chairs. It is provided 
with window shutters that darken the great 
hall at any time during the day. 


The large building is surrounded with 
avenues of tents and the place is called 
“The Tent City.” It is piped with water and 
there is electricity for every use. A splendid 
cafeteria serves good food at regular prices. 
The “city” is about one mile from Ventura with 
a regular bus running daily. 

We were there this summer and spent a few 
days on the grounds and we came away firmly 
convinced that the plan is a good one and could 
be made to succeed in a great many communi- 
ties. For further information concerning its 
history, and its financial management write to 
Rey. W. H. Hannaford, Ventura, California. The 
movement has been managed largely by minis- 
ters and is, of course, interdenominational. Be 
sure to enclose postage when making inquiries. 


INTERESTING SERMON TOPICS 

Rev. William Worthington, Deer Park, Wash- 
ington, has sent us a list of fine sermon topics. 
The following twelve sermons constituted a 
course on “The Social Christianity of Jesus” 
and drew a large number of thoughtful people: 

The Value of Life. 

Christianity and Social Unity. Race Solid- 
arity. 

Taking Sides With The Poor. 1 , 

A Field Worth Buying. The Values in Life 
for Which Men Will Die. 

The Kingdom a Task. 

New Occasions, New Duties. 

Leadership. 
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Private Property, Dangers and Responsibili- 
ties. 

Conflict With Evil, Personal. 

Conflict With Evil. Social. 

The Challenge of Sacrifice. 

Summary and Conclusion. 


MORE LIGHT ON PASTORAL CALLING. 

In the August Expositor we printed a 
paragraph about ‘“Pre-Announced” pastoral 
calls. Rev. H. K. Booth, of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, (the pastor referred to) has written the 
following letter about his plan that gives rea- 
sons why he thinks his method a good one. 

“In the last number of the Expositor I note a 
reference to the plan of pastoral visitation 
which I am using in this church, and that you 
raise the question as to its success in opera- 
tion, so perhaps a word on this may be permit- 
ted. 

“The plan has proved itself in a church of 
this size very successful, because (1) it creates 
an attitude of expectancy and thus gives the 
right atmosphere for the visit. (2) It adds 
dignity to the pastor’s call and makes of it 
something of an occasion in the home. (3) Jt 
insures the presence of the family as largely as 
they can be reached so as to meet the pastor. 
(4) It frequently offers opportunity to meet 
members of the household otherwise never seen 
and neighbors to meet the pastor and (5) i& 
saves the constant repetition of calls because 
the pastor finds the people at home. 1 believe 
other men would find the device of much value. 
I enjoy your column very much.” 


SOMETHING NEW: “SONG SERMONS.” 

In the calendar of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Blairstown, New Jersey, we find this 
most interesting announcement: 

“Next Sunday evening the pastor will preach 
a ‘Song Sermon’ entitled ‘Walking With Jesus. 
He will be aided by the choir which will inter- 
sperse his sermon with four selections. It will 
be a new feature and of an interesting char- 
_ acter.” For any further intormation write to 
the pastor, Rev. Wm. Burd, (enclose postage.) 


A NEW WAY 'TO RAISE MONEY. 

The following interesting financial announce- 
ment is taken from the “Lutheran Tidings”, 
Boulder, Colorado. It is very appropriate for 
this season when churches are considering 
their finances: 

A Day’s Income For The Lord 

At the last meeting of the church council a 
plan was proposed that met with the hearty ap- 
proval of the brethren present. It was sug- 
gested that some time in the fall, the date to be 
announced later, every member and friend of 
the church make an offering to the work of the 
Lord, the amount to be equivalent to one day’s 
income. The plan embraces children as well 
as adults; it includes all who have any income 
whatsoever, whether it be $4.00 a month or 
$400.00. All who respond contribute alike, how- 
ever much the gifts may differ in amount, It 
is reasonable, fair, definite and proportionate, 

If your income is regular, the amount of the 
offering is easily settled; if it is irregular, 
sometimes more and sometimes less, select 
some week or month. and strike an average; 
but be sure to select a good month, the best 
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month. So, if you are earning 30c a day con- 
tribute that amount; if you are getting $5.00 a 
day let that constitute your offering. 

But what if you have no income? Make ar, 
offering anyway; give what you would like to 
be getting. We are not a bit curious to know 
what your income is; but we are most sincerely 
desirous that the offering be the best and larg- 
est ever made in the church. We want all the 
members to co-operate in the plan; loyal co- 
operation will insure its success. fy 

In all probability this money will be applied 
on the church debt. In fact it was with this 
understanding that the plan was so enthusi- 
astically endorsed by the church council. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society is raising $100.00 for this 
purpose; let us raise an additional $100.00 or 
$200.00 by this means; and then at the end of 
the year pay off one-half of our indebtedness to 
the Board of Church Extension, the total of 
which is $600.00. The board has been very pa- 
tient with us; and we can show our gratitude 
by doing our utmost to cancel our obligation. 

Let a day’s income toward this worthy cause 
be our thank-offering to the Lord for all his 
benefits toward us. It will bring joy and great 
blessing to us all. Bear this plan in mind; 
think about it; pray about it; talk about it; and 
then on the day set be present with a liberal 
offering, a willing heart, and a ready mind. 


WHERE TO SECURE MATERIAL FOR A 
LUTHER SERVICE. 


In answer to numerous inquiries where to 
secure illustrated lectures on the Refcrmation 
and Martin Luther we will state the following: 

The Missionary Education Movement with 
headquarters in New York City (156 Fifth Av- 
enue) has a wealth of material to aid churches 
in their educational program. One of their 
lectures is “The Monk Who Moved The World.” 
This consists of fifty-seven lantern slides and a 
lecture already prepared. The rental price is 
only $2.00. We know a minister who has used 
it and he says it is very fine. The writer has 
also seen the slides and he knows they are 
satisfactory. 

There are repositories of this Missionary Ed- 
ucation Movement at 417 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, 1011 Wright & Callendar Bldg., Los 
Angeles. 454 Alder St., Portland, Oregon, be- 
sides headquarters in New York City. It is 
well to remember that the man at the head of 
this great movement is Mr. Harry Wade Hicks 
and he may be reached at the New York office. 

Write to the nearest repository and ask for 
a catalogue of lectures and leaflets about other 
helps. The quadri-centennial of the Reforma- 
tion comes in November 1917 and we hope 
every church in this country will celebrate. 


MAKE USE OF RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 

This last summer we visited a Catholic Mis- 
sion, erected about two hundred years ago, but 
still in use, and at the doorway we observed a 
very interesting wooden case with places for 
small books and pamphlets. Each one of these 
was marked with a price and there was a box 
attached with a slit in the top for money. As 
people go in and out they stop and examine the 
literature and if they want any take it and leave 
the price. 


. 


_ All the literature we saw was Catholi 

ic prop- 
aganda, but we think it would be a sn nS 
thing for Protestant churches as well. We 


_ have a wonderful lot of Christian material that 


might get read by this simple plan. Then we 
could dispose of some of it free of charge. 


_ Every denominational board publishes tons of 


_ California. 


such material and we could distribute it to ow 
people. j It is a splendid plan and we are going 
to put it to use in our own church. 


LESSONS IN PATRIOTISM. 


Some months ago we wrote a story about a 
Sunday School equipment in Pacific Grove, 
We described the two flags and 
salutes that were placed in a conspicuous place. 
One-was the American flag, the other the 
Christian flag. The idea is a good one and now 
that we have found where to get lantern slides 
of these flags containing the words of the sal- 


~ utes we wish to call attention to the fact. Write 


and Christian Flags with salutes” 


to the Missionary Education Movement, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York and ask for “American 
é i (colored) 
special price for the two $1.35. (Mention the 
Expositor). 

The salute to the American flag is: 


ai pledge allegiance to my flag and to the 
Republic for which it stands, one nation, in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

The salute to the Christian flag is— 

“T pledge allegiance to my flag and to the 
Savior for whose Kingdom it stands; one 
brotherhood, uniting all mankind in service and 


love.” 


_ 


— ss” ~ 


SOME NEW NOTIONS FOR CHURCH 
CALENDARS. 


Church calendars have to be very much alike, 
but it is interesting to look them over as they 
come to the editor’s table for he notes the many 
different ways that the same old thing is said 
and done. 

Here is a calendar called “In the King’s 
Service” and the name is rooted in Esther 8:14. 
Jt is published by the First Presbyterian 
Church of Greenville, Texas, Rev. T. O. Perrin, 
minister. The Sabbath program is called 
“The King’s Services Today.” The “Announce- 
ments” are dignified by calling them “Oppor- 
tunities for the Week.” 


At the bottom of the second page there is a 
line in “caps” designating the engagements as 
“The King’s Business and under it the words 
“Read and Discuss at Dinner Table Today.” A 
good suggestion indeed. The first paragraph 
under this general title is a follows: 

At the close of each service you have an op- 
portunity to unite with this church by letter 
or profession of faith if you will only meet with 
the pastor and elders and make known to them 
your desire. They and the whole church give 
you a cordial invitation in the Master’s name 
to unite with them and help do His work. Will 
you not meet your own individual responsibility 
by taking this step today? ‘Whosoever cometh 
unto me I will in no wise cast out.” 

This is a very important matter and should 
be kept constantly before the church. 


In a calendar from Union Congregational 
church, Winthrop, Mass., Rev. W. J. Sherman, 
pastor, we find the following about ‘“ladies’ 
hats.” 

The suggestion has been made that one 
reason why there are invariably fewer men in 
church than women is because the women keep 
their hats on. There is unquestionably a large 
element of truth in the statement. It seems 
like a big price to pay, ladies. Think it over. 
Matt. 7:12 throws light on the question. A very 
large church in a certain city in California 
prints this on the outside of its calendar: “Out 
of Christian consideration for others the ladies 
will please remove their hats during the ser- 
mon and keep them off till the benediction is 
pronounced.” We wonder—and in the mean- 
time we wait. 


OBJECT LESSON OF TITHING. 

There is no use in talking, people are taught 
through their eyes! We must not neglect ob- 
ject teaching to both old and young. The fol- 
lowing illustration carries home the tithing ar- 
gument as well, if not better, than an hour’s 
sermon! We take the cut from the Greenville, 
Texas, Presbyterian church. 


God’s WAY the tight WAY 
Che Obserwations a 
a » of Uncle Barak. 


Vun lone tater 
out of ten! VY 
dootness 


es 
Wp 


eed 7, 


E. 3. PACE 


BULLETINIZING THE CONGREGATION. 

Rev. Marcellus R. Ely has written us that he 
has purchased a Daus Duplicator and has in- 
troduced the plan of sending letters to his con- 
gregation every once in a while telling them 
what is going on in church circles. This is 
a splendid idea and might be used to advantage 
in any church where there is no weekly church 
bulletin or paper. If we are to keep the people 
interested we must inform them. 


on 


SEPARATE MEETINGS FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN, 

A splendid piece of church work is being 
done by the Fort Washington Presbyterian 
church, of New York City. Dr. Daniel H. 
Martin is the energetic pastor that makes 
things hum. 

The following items taken from his calendar 
(which by the way is one of the best we re- 
ceive) for October 29th are suggestive and that 
is our reason for reproducing them here: 


Fathers’ and Sons’ Meeting Tonight. All the 
men and boys of our congregation will want to 
attend the special service held in the Assembly 
Hall this evening. Let every boy bring bis 
father and every father bring his boy. Dr. 
Martin will talk on “How to Make a Man of 
Your Boy.” Mr. Edward Roberts will be the 
soloist and Mr. Samuel W. Starquist, the newly 
élected Director of our young people’s work, 
will outline his plans. No women permitted to 
attend this meeting. 

Mothers’ and Daughters’ Meeting Tonight. 
While fathers, husbands, sons and brothers are 
meeting in the Assembly Hall down stairs, our 
mothers, wives, daughters and sisters will have 

. the church auditorium for a big “Women’s and 
Girls’ Meeting.” The address will be given by 
Miss Lucetta Daniels of Columbia University. 
Miss Daniels is a’ brilliant speaker and has had 
large experience with girls as social director in 
Teachers’ College. She will speak on “The 
Girl and Her World.” Every girl and every 
mother must hear this address tonight. Mrs. 
Bertha Chapman Goodson, soloist. No men al- 
lowed in this meeting. 

Such gatherings as these may prove wonder- 
fully helpful in any church. 


USE THIS BOOK IN A BIBLE CLASS. 
Let us call your attention to a discovery we 
have made this past summer. It is a book 
called “The Jesus of History” by T. R. Glover 
and it is published by Associated Press, 124 
East 28th St., New York City (1917) at $1.00. 
Mr. Glover is a well known scholar in Eng- 
land, being for one thing Lecturer in Ancient 
History, Cambridge. The chapters of the book 
are made from lectures given in 1915-1916 in 
India. Mr. Glover is fresh, invigorating and 
strikes at his theme from a new angle. We 
cannot speak too highly of it. The Student 
Christian Movement of England first published 
it and now the Y. M. C. A. puts it out in Ameri- 
ca. Send for a copy and read it. You will 
surely get inspiration for sermons. 


ONE WAY TO DEAL WITH MEMBERS. 

The following creation of a “church com- 
mittee” at Plymouth Church, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, to handle the problem of absent members 
may be of help to the larger churches: 

Upon recommendation of the church commit- 
tee the church may strike from its roll the 
names of persons, residents in the vicinity, vol- 
untarily absenting themselves from the church 
and withdrawing from its watcheare, after due 
notice to them, and after every effort shall 
have been made by the committee ta induce a 
return to covenant relations. 

Without a vote of the church the church com- 
mittee may strike from the chureh roll the 
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shall be retained 


name of any member who shall, after being 
communicated with either personally or by 
letter, request in writing that his or her name 
be removed from the membership roll. 

The church shall maintain a roll of “active” 
and “inactive” members. The inactive list shall 
include those members, who, for a period of 
two or more years have failed or who shall 
hereafter fail, to communicate with the church 
either personally or by letter and whose with- 
drawal from church activities shall not, in the 
judgment of the church committee, be reason- 
ably justified, after an absence therefrom for 
a period of two years, provided, non-resident 
members may be retained on the active list 
after two years absence upon special written 
request of such members. 

The church committee may, without vote of 
the church, place on the inactive list the name 
of any member who is now inactive, or who 
shall hereafter become inactive, as above de- 
fined, after making reasonable efforts to com- 
municate with such member either personally 
er by letter, advising that it is the intention 
of the committee to place the name of such 
member on the inactive list. Those whose 
names are so transferred to the inactive list 
in the fellowship of the 
church and if their absence or failure to re- 
spond shall be satisfactorily explained their 
names may be restored to the active list by 
vote of the church committee. 1 


FOUR SERMONS ON THE WAR. 
William Worthington, Deer Park, Wash. 
What Shall We Think About the War? 
What Shall We Do About the War? 
A Land Where the Yearnings of the Heart 
May Come to Pass. 
The War and Some Other Things. 


AMMUNITION FOR THE ENEMY. 

Never before has there been such an oppor- 
tunity as now to meet men on their own ground 
and talk with them about the sex question. 
For years we have been saying to the readers 
of this magazine that something ought to be 
done by every minister and every church to 
educate the young people on the sex question. 
Now that camps are being established in vari- 
ous parts of the country made up wholly of 
men, the President of the United States has 
called upon the Christian church through the 
Y. M. C. A. to help keep these men from moral 
deterioration and to prevent them, if possible, 
from contracting sex diseases, etc. 

Venereal disease does more damage than shot 
and shell, we are told. The problem is there- 
fore pressed upon us and we must face it. Let 
us suggest that you secure a copy of “Clean and 
Strong” by King and Meyers and place it in the 
hands of some soldier boy you know. Ask him 
to read it and pass it along. There is no book 
like it and it is a thoroughly Christian volume 
with a wonderful message. It costs one dollar 
and may be had by addressing The United So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor, Mt. Vernon and 
Hancock Streets, Boston, Mass. 

Another book for use in this campaign 
against vice is “The Rational Sex Life for Men,” 
by M. J. Exner, M. D. This is published by the 
Association Press, 124 EK. 28th Street, New York 


| 
| 
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City (50c). This is a splendid book written by 
a Christian physician who has had long years 
of experience with men. The Y. M. Caz 1S 
using Dr. Exner’s book in dealing with the uni- 
formed men in camp. No better thing could be 
done by a church club of men than to provide 


each soldier leaving the church with a copy of 
this book. 


For ministers and lecturers to men, as well 
as for parents and the men themselves there 
is nothing that will open their eyes to the need 
for education along the lines of sex so well as 
Dr. Wm. J. Robinson’s “Never-Told Tales.” We 
have before us the 1917 edition, but the book 
has been through fourteen editions! It is 
published by Critic & Guide Co., 12 Mt. Morris 
Park, West, New York City, at $1.00 per copy. 
The book contains about a dozen physicians’ 
experiences with men and women that drive 
home to the reader the terrible results of ig- 
norance concerning sex matters. We know of 
nothing better to open one’s eyes to the need 
of the hour. 


WHAT THE CHURCH HAS TO ADVERTISE. 

One of the best contributions to church pub- 
licity methods that we have seen comes to us 
from W. R. Hatchkin, formerly advertising 
manager for John Wanamaker’s store in New 
York City. He gave a very illuminating ad- 
dress last season at the World’s Convention of 
Advertising Men’s Clubs in Philadelphia. He 
treats the church as if it had something of 
value that the public needs and then proceeds 
to tell the public what it is. 

In order to make his message perfectly clear 
he studied churches generally from an advertis- 
ing man’s point of view and then made a list of 
what. he calls “selling points.” He says that 
the typical church has the following things to 
“sell” or to dispose of to the public and the 
public should be made aware of them. 

1. A comfortable, well appointed 
home. : 

2. An interesting, human, personally mag- 
netic pulpit orator. 

3. A pastor who is sociable, likable, univer- 
sally respected. 

4. An organ and organist whose perform- 
ances are stimulating, spiritually as well as 
musically. bs 

5. A choir composed of real musical artists. 

6. Church societies that really promote gen- 
uine sociability and good fellowship among the 
members. : 

7. A faith that provides courage and as- 
surance for this world and the future. 

8. Church friends who contribute to the real 
joy of living. 

-9. Sunday services that are a mental and 
spiritual stimulus. 

10. Weekly musical events that inspire and 
entertain. 

11. Social functions providing diversion and 
enjoyment. i 

12. Sunday School that shares responsibility 
for educating the children in religious knowl- 
edge. 

as are only general assets that belong to 
every well appointed church. A great maby 
churches have more “selling points” than 
these. 


church 
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His entire address may be seen in “Church 
Advertising, Its How and Why” published by 
Lippincott, Philadelphia, Penn. 


WHERE TO OBTAIN SCRIPTURE READINGS 
ON LANTERN SLIDES. 


We have been trying for a long time to se- 
cure a list of lantern slides, bearing printed 
scripture passages for readings on the Jantern 
screen. We use our lantern a great deal for 
opening exercises of the Sunday School and 
for preliminary exercises during the evening 
services. We sing hymns from the screen and 
then show pictures and mottos. It has not been 
easy to find scripture readings. 


The Riley Optical Instrument Company, 15% 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, lists a whole 
page of such readings. They have 98 different 
readings. Among them are 12 Psalms or parts 
of Psalms. There are five selections from “The 
Sermon on the Mount.” There are 5 selections 
from Proverbs and so on. They sell at twen- 
ty-five cents per slide. We advise sending for 
his catalogue “B” of religious and scriptural 
subjects. 

The Underwood & Underwood Company of 
417 Fifth Avenue, New York, vut out some 
splendid gospel hymns, words and music, at 
twenty-five cents per siide. We are sending 
this fall for a set of them for our own work. 


HOW TO REACH EVERY MAN IN TOWN. 


The following story from the pen of Rev. 
E. D. Brownlee, pastor of the First Presbyteri- 


‘an Church, Sanford, Florida, is one of the best 


and most complete reports of a local chureh 
publicity campaign that ever came to our desk. 
He has carried out many Expositor suggestions, 
actually laid siege to the whole town an” 
captured it for his church. There is no good 
reason why such thorough work cannot be 
done in thousands of small cities and towns 
throughout the country. Leadership and will- 
ing helpers can make a success of it. The ac- 
count itself is as follows: 

The following is an outline of the publicity 
campaign used by the First Presbyterian 
Church, Sanford, Florida, (6000 population} 
upon their entrance into their new auditorium 
which was celebrated by a series of evangel- 
istic services. 

1. Newspaper. For several weeks before 
the beginning of the services some item about 
the new church was put in each issue, and a 
statement at the close that the entrance into 
the new auditorium would be celebrated by a 
Jubilee service lasting ten days beginning June 
10th. The week before the meeting large cults 
of the church were put on the first page. 

2. Picture Shows. A week before the meet- 
ings began, the following sign was put upon 
each of the two shows in town. 

“ATTEND 
PRESBYTERIAN JUBILEE 
JUNE 10-20” 

This sign remained on until meeting closed. 

3. Automobile Streamers. Streamers cover- 
ing the back of cars were put on a large 
number of the most used cars of the prominent 
men of the town the day before the meeting 
began. This sign was, 


“ATTEND 
PRESBYTERIAN JUBILEE” 


These streamers remained on cars until 
meetings closed. 

4. Buttons. Several hundred celluloid but- 
tons 7-8 inch large were ordered and the day 
before meetings started one was put on coat 
of practically every business man in town, and 
worn till end of meeting. On this button was, 


“ATTEND 
PRESBYTERIAN JUBILEE” 


5. Window Cards. A large number of win- 
dow cards 14 x 25 inches were printed and put 
in all the public places of town. These cards 
contained the following invitation: 

Attend Presbyterian Jubilee. Comfortable 
Seats. Electric Fans. Large Chorus. Preacher, 
Rev. J. G. Venable. 7: 30 Hach Night at Church 
COME! a 20 Minute Service for Men at Old 
Stand for Sanford Shoe & Clothing Co., First 
Street, Each Day at 11 o’clock. 


6. Handbills. A large number of handbills 
were printed and distributed in each white 
home of city Monday and Wednesday of meet- 
ing. The weekly bulletin giving program of 
first service distributed to houses of town day 
before service. On Tuesday the invitations were 
printed on visiting cards and put under each 
door of town. This was a new form of adver- 
tising for this town. 


7. Telephone. On Monday, the first week 
of the meeting, workers of the church parti- 
tioned the telephone book among them and 
called up every subscriber and gave a personal 
invitation to the meeting. After that first day 
certain persons were called as seemed wise. 


8. Vacant Store. A vacant store in best 
business section was used, its window holding 
a model of church, and much other advertising 
matter. 

You will note that no person in this town 
could be ignorant of these meetings; invitations 
were carried to their homes, they were given 
personal invitations over the phone, if they 
went down town our signs faced them in every 
store window and on the coat of every man. 
If they went to the show, it faced them there 
and they saw it on backs of cars. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR EVERY MEMBER 
CANVASS. 

We suggest you write to Rev. H. F. Moulton, 
Fort Plain, N. Y. (enclosing a two cent stamp) 
and ask him to send you a copy of his poster on 
the Every-Member canvass. He used it in his 
own church, December 16, 1916. It is one of 
the best things we have seen and shortly we 
shall all be planning on our finances for this 
year. 


SERMON OUTLINES FOR THE PRESENT 
HOUR. 
I. “The Christian’s Duty in Time of War.” 
Text 1 Cor. 15:58. 
1. Meaning of text. 
2. Our Present World. 
3. The Christian’s Attitude. 
4. Things to do. 
II. “The Opportunity and Duty of the Church 
in Time of War.” Text. Gal. 6:2. 
1. The New World Situation. 
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2. Why the Church is a Factor in the 
Solution of the New World’s Problems. 
3. The Church Facing the New Conditions. 
Any minister will find material for these out- 
lines in “The Churches of Christ in Time of 
War,” edited by Charles S. Macfarland, pub- 
lished by The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, New York. Also in “Fun- 
damental Questions” by H. C. King (Macmillan 
Co., 1917) Chapter VIII, “Citizens of a New 
Civilization.” : 


USE YOUR BOOKS. 
We are starting a service library here called 
“The Personal Help Library” and the books 
will be kept in the church office. The books are, 


for the most part, religious, or deal with per-_ 


sonal problems. 


number of volumes by the Pilgrim Press. 
There are books on prayer, and reading, and 


art and physical as well as spiritual culture. | 
They will be loaned to members of the church — 


and congregation free and to any others at 
five cents per week. The plan includes the 


opening of the church parlor for a reading — 


room at special hours. Different persons will 
“keep the reading room” open. Over the en- 
trance to the parish house where the library 


is located is to be placed a sign bearing these | 


words, “The Personal Help Library, Church 


Office.” 


The reason for this method is to reach many 
different kinds of people through the use of 
a kind of literature they do not usually get 
easily. 


Among them are the small — 
pocket editions of the Associated Press, and a | 


In dealing with them there are op-. 


portunities for talks on all kinds of religious | 


subjects. In no sense does this library take 
the place of any other library in the city. 

From personal experience, covering several 
years, we know that a great many people will 
read such books if they have an opportunity to 
get them. Every minister has books that stand 
idle on his shelves, doing no one any good. 
Through this method he can use them to great 
advantage and make them bless his people. 


HOW TO AROUSE INTEREST IN CHURCH 
ADVERTISING. 

After returning home from vacation this year 
we decided to arouse the people to a greater 
sense of the need for advertising the church. 
To do this we preached a sermon entitled “The 
Newest Evangelism; Church Advertising” and 
undertook to illustrate it with a “Publicity Ex- 
hibit” in the vestibule of the church. This lat- 
ter plan was a new thought to us because we 
had not supposed we had enough material to 
make a proper impression, but when the ex- 
hibit was finished it made a very good display. 

It attracted so much favorable attention that 
the local newspaper sent a photographer and 
a reporter to reproduce it in the paper. They 
printed a picture 3 1-2 x 6 1-2 inches and with 
it a very interesting story. We left the exhibit 
for another week and when we advertised the 
next Sunday service we said, “Come see the 
exhibit of church advertising.” 

The picture of this exhibit is reproduced 
here and in it may be seen various kinds of 
posters used to advertise the church services 
and various sorts of cards and devices used by 
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On the table are 
several scrap books containing all the news- 
paper clippings and copies of advertisements 


mail to awaken the people. 


used during the year. We have used the news- 
papers lavishly as the several volumes of scrap 
books testify. 

In the collection are some lantern slides used 
in a local moving picture theater. Posters were 
photographed and made into slides and shown 
Saturdays in the theater. This plan brought 
out many new people to the evening service. 

We wish to commend this plan to our breth- 
ren. In the exhibit we had one poster with 
this motto on it. “We cannot save the people 
unless we teach them and we cannot teach 
them unless we reach them. Do you believe 
this? How much will you give to help? “En- 
velopes were on the table for gifts and quite a 
sum was received. The people are quite willing 
to help if they see the need and an opportunity 
is presented. For help in preparing a sermon 
on “The Newest Evangelism” get “Church Ad- 
vertising, Its Why and How,” Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 


HAVE AN EFFICIENCY CONFERENCE THIS 
FALL. 

The following outline was used at a meeting 
of church men in the Congregational church at 
San. Jose, California. Each man present was 
given a copy of this outline and it was used as 
the basis of a study and conversation. As a re- 
sult one man, who has not been a church mem- 
ber for many years, took active part and de- 
cided to unite with the church and help. With 
him came his family making three by letter 
and two on confession of faith. 

Efficiency means producing the best and 
largest possible results at a minimum cost. 
Efficiency is being applied to business—to com- 
munity development—to municipal affairs, etc. 
In a limited way it has been applied to RELIG- 
IOUS WORK. For example, Y. M. C. A. and 
kindred organizations. The administration of 
charity and in some churches large and small. 

The Usual Methods of Chureh Work. 


Sunday School, usually separate from church 
organization. Supports itself. Pupils attend 
church or not as fancy strikes them. 


Prayer Meeting, often poorly attended. 

Ladies’ Aid, usually a vigorous body working 
to raise money. 

Men’s Club, often for social relations only. 

Young People’s Society usually working in- 
dependently. No co-ordination of agencies. 
Overlapping. 


The business of the church. Finances. Car- 
ried on in traditional ways. 1 Pew Rent System. 
2. Donations. 3. Subscription Papers. 4. Beg- 
ging Bees. 5. Individual Collector. 6. Hit or 
Miss Plan. 7. Free Will Offerings. 8. Assess- 
ments. 9. Tithing. 10. Simplex Plan. 11. Du- 
plex Plan. 12. Spasm Plan. 13. Church Sup- 
pers, Fairs, Entertainments. 


The Modern Ideas Applied to the Church. 


1. A Vision of the Purposes of the Church. 
a—Agency for bringing in the Kingdom of 
God. 
b—A haven for weary souls. 
c—An agency for the religious education 
of the young. 
d—aA rescue station. 
e—A center for community uplift. 
f—A part of a world-wide movement for 
brotherhood and peace. 
2. Organize the Church to Carry out the Pro- 
gram. 
1. Department of Business. 
3. Religious Education. 4. Missions. 
Service. 


2. Evangelism. 
5. Social 


Study of Two Departments. 

1. Business. 

Modern Methods. Every Meraber Canvass. 
Duplex Envelopes. Reports. All receipts and 
expenditures in budgets. Ladies’ Aid doing 
church work rather than money raising. (See 
Agar’s Business program in “Church Finance” 
page 81). 

2. Social Service. ; 

Community service, municipal uplift, philan- 


Preaching. One good service a day, In some al uplift, 
cases Btaraiiie: and in others, evening, People thropics, etc. Real attempt to solve social prob- 
attend or not as fancy takes them, lems. 
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“roll” and have finally found one. It is as : 


follows: 


The Place of the Men in the Church Program. 


Office bearers. Organized into Clubs and 
Classes. Brotherhood or Men’s Club to co-oper- 
ate with Minister and to win men to the church. 
Social service program. Men’s Sunday Evening 
Club to make the evening service a success. 
Men’s Bible Class. The men to feel their power 
and work for the whole church program not 
leaving the success or failure of the church to 
depend upon the Minister. 


WILLING TO OBLIGE 


A young couple were engaged to be married. 
“Mabel, there is something I ought to tell you 
about myself,” said Tom, soberly, as they 
were strolling in the moonlight. “What is it 
Tom?” asked the girl. “Well, Mabel,—I hate 
to tell you, but I don’t think I would be doing 
right not to,” and he glanced anxiously at the 
pale face of his promised bride. “The fact is,” 
he continued, hesitatingly, “Mabel—I—I am 
a somnambulist.” Never mind, Tom,” cheerfully 
replied the girl, “I am a Congregationalist, but 
we'll go to your church one Sunday and mine 
the next.” 


A handsome design, printed on heavy 
board, 19} x 223 incbes, suitable for fram- 
ing, ot hanging without frame, with Amer- 
ican, English and French flags grouped ip 
colors at the top, and space for fifty names 
beneath. 


SECURE AN HONOR ROLL. 


A great many of the church calendars that 
come to us these days contain lists of young 
men who have enlisted or who have been draft- 


ed into.the service of their country. Some This one is advertised by The Pilgrim Press, 


churches have printed the names on special 
bulletins and have hung them in the church. 
We have been looking for some ready made 


Boston & Chicago at $1.50. It is within the | 
reach of any church and may be secured and 
used with profit. 


GET SMITH TO CHURCH 


H= knows he ought to go. He has been expecting to begin again. 
Perhaps alJ he needs to really start him is the winsome logic of 
“The Sunday Job of Getting Up Steam.’”’ You might try enclosing 
the leaflet in your pastoral letter this month, calling attention to it 
of course and asking Smith to give it thoughtful reading. 


USERS ARE WELL PLEASED 


“Tt is one of the best things on ‘church 
attendance that I have seen in many a 
day.” 


“Tt will start men churchward when 
neither Big Ben nor the man next door 
can do it.’’ 


“A stirring appeal to men who stay away 


; “A few weeks ago I sent for a package 
rom church.” 


of ‘Steam.’ Please send 200 more.” 


“Tt’s fine, timely and strong, sane and 


“T have men coming right along as a 
winsome.”’ 


result of it.” 


Over fifty thousand copies have already been ordered. 

The price is only one cent each in lots up to three hundred. Five 
hundred or more 34 of a cent. Check, money order or stamps to 
accompany the order. 


11OW MANY SHALL I SEND? 


L.L. BINGHAM) :-:  :-: ESTHERVILLE, IOWA 


THE CHURCHES’ BEST RECRUITING 
STATION, 

We must make our people realize the im- 
portance of the Sunday School and get them to 
contribute to its maintenance with both money 
and service. An organization that produces 
80 per cent of the members of the church 
should be put in the church budget this com- 
ing year. You could make a poster like this 


The Church and the 
Sunday School 


Additions to the membership, upon which the life 
of the Church depends-- 


80", 
20°, 
WHICH?” 


Shall the Church conserve the 
child, or wait to reform the adult. 


From. the 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 


From 
OTHER SOURCES 


and keep it before the people until the great 
truth sinks in. 


The lack of Bible study—lack both in quan- 
tity and quality—is one of the desperately 
dangerous evils of the day. There is but little 
reading of Scripture in our households and 
less study. Reading the Bible and by mediia- 
tion absorbing its spirit is now as rare in the 
households of the land as it used to be com- 
mon. The speech, the literature and the life of 
the nation is showing the effects of spiritual 
food-shortage. 

“A Guide to Bible Study,” by Dr. H. E. 
Richards, should be a welcome visitor to every 
home and Sunday School. It is not a com- 
mentary upon the Bible but a guide to assist 
the reader to become familiar with its contents, 
absorb its teaching and open the way to an 
intimate companionship with its divine author. 
The system of study followed in this book is 
simplicity itself. It is well within the limits of 
the young and the unlearned, but ministers and 
teachers will find in it a most useful tool and 
one whose use will give pleasure as well as 
profit. It helps to make plain to the doubter 
the contention of the author that “the Bible is 
a fascinating book.” Further information given 
by Index Publishing Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 


PREACH CHILDREN’S SERMONS 

If you want suggestive material and forty- 
four delightful, pointed, inspiring story-ser- 
mons, get this book,“Finding |Out, God’s_ Se- 
erets.” Worth many times its cost. .More than 
a thousand sold within a year.. Not, a dis- 
appointed buyer. Send 50c to R vLC, A. McKay, 
First Congregational Church, 
Book sent by return mail.—Adv 
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Pilate asked, 
“What is Truth?” 


John Ruskin asked, 


“How is the Gospel to be preached ‘every- 
where,’ or ‘to all nations,’ until its preachers 
have first determined quite clearly what it is?” 


For twenty-six years I have been endeavoring 
to answer these questions in a form of un- 
questionable accuracy and authority; not 
in words of man’s wisdom, nor in terms of 
human opinion—but in the infallible 
Words of God: 

Compiling the separate Truths from the entire 
New Testament, and systematically com- 
bining them in their natural order to form 
a consistent whole: 

Comparing the uses of each word in every 
appearance in the Greek New Testament 
and the Septuagint, to recover the plain 
meaning they had for the plain people for 
whom they were written: 


With this result: 


The Word of the 


The Whole Truth 
constructed from 


God’s Words 


Truth 


The Whole Gospel 
immediately evident 
in Plain English 


You may ‘“‘see the teaching of Jesus steadily, 
and see it whole.” 


The Original 
Divine System of 
Practical Religion 


The Fundamental Principles, the Essential 
Facts, the Common Foundation of all 
Christian Faiths. 

Into a work of this magnitude many errors 
must have crept, escaping the vigilance of the 
editor. There have been failures to express the 
sense of the original language with sufficient 
simplicity and force. Many improvements are 
possible, and important. 

That this work may have the utmost. ac- 
curacy and value, the editor earnestly solicits 
your criticism and suggestions. 


ARTHUR TEMPLE CORNWELL. 
(Minister in the Protestant Episcopal Church) 


May we send you this book? 
: ——-, Delivered to you for $1. 
eo 


The Truth Publishing Foundation 


‘ EUFAULA, ALA. 


WHY NOT ORGANIZE A CHAUTAUQUA 
READING CIRCLE? 


Our attention has been called once more to 
the advantage to be gained in encouraging the 
formation of a Chautauqua Reading Circle 
within the limits of one’s parish. Bishop Vin- 
cent did a wonderful thing when he opened the 
door of knowledge to so many thousands of 
"men and women who never enjoyed a college 
education. The writer himself experienced the 
joy of a four year’s course covering classical, 
English, American and Continental Hurope in 
sixteen splendid volumes. 


This last summer while visiting a Chautauqua 
Assembly in California we met Mrs. Cornelia 
A. Teal, of Long Beach, California, who is de- 
voting her whole energy to the task of inducing 
people to take up this course of reading and 
we agreed to help her, and all those who are 
engaged in this worthy endeavor. 


Any minister would be rendering a great 
service to many people if he would devote one 
evening in the early fall to this theme. A new 
book by Robert Sturgis Ingersol called “Open 
That Door,’ Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa., is 
a plea for reading boks in this busy age. 


There are four books and a magazine to be 
read each year with a certificate reward at the 
close of the year and a diploma at the end of 
of the four years. The total cost for the year 
is only $5.50. Among the books this year is 
“How to Live” by Fisher and Fisk and the very 
best book of its kind extant. Some ministers or- 
ganize circles and lead them personally. It is 
a very rewarding experience. For further in- 
formation write to Chautauqua Press, Chautau- 
qua, New York, or to Mrs. Teal, 721 Linden 
Avenue, Long Beach, California. 


1917-18S—THE EXPOSITOR—Vol. 19. 

The coming volume of The Expositor, Volume 
19, will be better than the previous volume. 
We might make that statement and stop, and 
you would be satisfied for we have been doing- 
that each of the 18 years The Expositor has 
been published. But we will talk over with 
you features of the improvement. 


The special series on The Social Task of 
Christianity by S. W. Graflin, who for several 
years has been the social relations secretary 
of the largest baking company in. the world, 
and during that time has made moral and 
spiritual analysis of thousands of young men 
and women employes is notable, not only as 
information, but because of the style in which 
it is written. 


Many of The Expositor preachers are using 
their morning sermons for instruction and in- 
spiration to Christian men and women with a 
prelude for the children and are making the 
evening sermon an appeal to those who are not 
Christians. The Christians who come to the 
evening service will be stirred to help in win- 
ning the new Christians to Christ and the 
Church. 

Another feature will be the emphasis we 
place on personal work. Fifteen years ago 
the Y. M. C. A. centered their religious efforts 
in the Sunday afternoon meeting and a weekly 
Bible class. Now they are based on personal 
interviews with numerous Bible classes for 
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instruction. Some twenty Cleveland business 
men during the recent encampment interviewed 
nearly 2,400 soldiers in squads of eight. Be-' 
cause the men were to be associated as close 
as the average family it was thought best to 
talk to them in squads, rather than individ- 
ually. 

The problems that will confront the church 
on account of the war will be discussed and 
experiences of men who are solving them will 
be given. Not the least of these will be the 
financial problems caused by the war. Nearly 
every church has given from two or three to 
as high as 40 or 50 young men for the army. 
Some pastors say, I have lost .... young men. 
They should not think of the young men in that 
way, and should keep in touch with this mem- 
bership as closely as possible. You will find 
how other pastors are doing this. But these 
young men on their army pay cannot well keep 
up their gifts to the church. Those who are 
not of draft age must increase their subscrip- 
tions, and missionary effort must not be crip- 
pled by lack of funds. The world is becoming 
welded into a brotherhood, and when the real 
Germany breaks the Kaiser’s chains she will 
be of this brotherhood. He has sown the seed 
of hate and suspicion, and the nations are 
willing that this crop should be reaped by the 
sower. They want none of it. 


Some five years ago we rendered some sery- 
ice by starting an agitation for increase of 
pastors’ salaries. It was taken up by the de- 
nominations and the results were greater than 
we expected. The small town and country 
church did not benefit as did the larger 
churches. We are working on a plan for this 
class of churches, and hope it will be as suc- 
cessful as the other campaign. 


We were criticized recently by a reader who 
said the ambition of the Expositor was to 
double its output, as if it were some manufac- 
turing plant or a department store. Basing 
our statement on letters received we have 
claimed that Expositor pastors could produce 
10 per cent greater results by using the Ex- 
positor and its suggestions and inspiration than 
they could without it. 
efforts toward a 50 per cent increase. Our 
motto is, ‘“‘We serve” with heart and mind your 
interests. You can do your work without us, 
but you cannot do as much or do it as well. 
Why? Because the most successful pastors, 
spiritually and temporally, are pouring into 
the Expositor the results of their tried plans 
and efforts. The most successful men are 
those who profit by the experience of others. 

The coming volume will be the most helpful 
we have issued, because you need our help more 
than ever before to overcome conditions in 
your church this year. 


Sincerely yours, 
F. M. Barton. 


OUR PAPER 


Messenger: ‘Who’s the swell ye was talkin’ | 


to, Jimmie?” 


Newsboy: “Aw! Him and me’s worked to-_ 
gether for years. He’s the editor o’ one o’ 
my papers.” 


Our critic credits us with - 


What Pastors Did To Make Their Churches Go 


LETTERS AND MOTION PICTURES, 
Rev. Allen L. Andrews, D. D., Fort Worth 
Texas. 
IT have a large down town church with about 
2,000 members and I have thought much about 
plans for reaching the people. I gladly give 
you some of my conclusions that I have put 
into operation. I keep two large “Visitors’ 
Records.” One is kept at the front of the 
chancel and the other in the vestibule of the 
church. 


Strangers and visitors are urged to register, 
giving their address. Then my secretary writes 
them each a personal letter. If they are resi- 
dents of the city, they are urged to unite with 
the church or to consent to be on our Visiting 
list. If they reside out of the city we send 
them a pleasant reminder of their visit. 

To secure their presence at our church, we 
send invitations to all of the leading hotels. 
The young men who carry them gain access to 
the hotel registers and addressing an invitation 
to every guest, they place one in the box of 
each. 

Another thing that has troubled me is that 
the sick and the Shut-Ins of the church are so 
often neglected. I have fallen upon the plan 
of sending a written letter to each of these 
every week. I started this for my own peo- 
ple, but requests have come from so many 
sources that I am now sending these pen- 
sermons into five different states. This im- 
presses me with the need of this special field 
of work. 

We have the “Bulletin Boards,” and use the 
city papers very freely. I find that newspaper 
advertisements are very satisfactory in getting 
results. 

On Sunday evenings we use the motion pic- 
tures. Our congregations have grown 500 per 
cent since these were introduced. The offer- 
ings have grown over 300 per cent. We use 
slides with great effect, both religious and 
patriotic. We also make all of our announce- 
ments through slides and have them thrown on 
the screen. 


THE PASTOR’S COUNCIL. 

Rev. E. L. Beauchamp, Baltimore, Md. 

We have formed what is known as “The 
Pastor’s Council,’ composed of the president 
and the secretary of each organization of the 
church. Also each department of the Sunday 
School is represented (our school is fully 
graded). The council meets once a month, 
or upon the call of the pastor, to discuss plans; 
more especially to “keep one week ahead of the 
church.” 

It was in this council we developed the 
“Mobilization System.” Our church is in the 
heart of the city. We have districted the en- 
tire community, into four sections, then into 
districts, each district of two blocks. A gen- 
eral superintendent commands the entire sys- 
tem; a superintendent over each section; a 
captain of each district. Hach captain is re- 
sponsible for all the people in his or her two 
blocks; is to report members’ absence from 
church for two Sundays or more, is to be the 
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first to we_come newcomers into the district, 
and to find out their church preference, to invite 
them to our church, to keep constantly in touch 
with non-church people, inviting them to serv- 
ices; is to report the sick, to look -after the 
children, to do and be anything for the interest 
of the kingdom. Each superintendent is re- 
sponsible for the captains in his section; the 
general superintendent is responsible for the 
whole, and keeps weekly in touch with tro 
pastor. One especially good feature is in the 
fact that the entire membership may be reached 
within an hour or so, after a mobilization call 
from the general superintendent. Members liv- 
ing far from the church are under captains 
having automobiles, that they may be reached 
in short order. Boys and girls are interested 
too by the captains, by acting as their assist- 
ants. “Something to do” is the secret of loyalty 
on the part of Christians; this system employs 
many, yet burdens none. 


A ROUND TABLE PRAYER MEETING. 
Mark Masters, Correctionville, Iowa. 

The problem of a successful prayer meeting 
is of supreme importance to most pastors. Any- 
thing that will popularize even one service 
will help to solve the Prayer Meeting problem. 
Here is a plan that can be successfully worked 
once each quarter. A Round Table Prayer 
Meeting. 

The audience is invited beforehand to ask 
questions which should be written out and 
handed in or put into a question box at the 
opening of the service. A great many have 
difficulties regarding their religious life. In 
this way no one will know who the questioner 
is, and the question may be asked and answered 
and not only one life helped but possibly many 
lives. strengthened. Everyone is interested in 
other difficulties and the Round Table 
meeting may prove the very best one of the 
entire quarter. The questions for one meeting 
should be confined to some particular subject 
as The Church—The Devotional Life—Prayer 
Life. 

Try it. Advertise it well. Talk it up. It 
will be talked about after it is over and prove 
of great value. 


COMMUNITY SURVEY. 

Rev. J. H. Meredith, Center Point, Texas. 
Gentlemen: 

In reply to your inquiry concerning special 
devices used in our church work, I hereby give 
the following plan and the device which we 
use with it, which we have found to be very 
satisfactory. 

First we take the community survey, gather- 
ing such information as we need to know. 
Then we make a permanent record of it, using 
a card index. The cards we use are 3x5 inches, 
pink and white. The file was bought at a book 
store for 55 cents and the cards cost 50 cents 
per 100. 

Each family has a card with the names of 
the parents first, giving location of the home, 
occupation and such facts as the pastor may 
wish to note. Then follow the names of the 


children or other members of the home. 
Should any of the family not be members of 
the church we write their names in a different 
color ink; if member of some other church than 
~ ours we also note that fact. On these cards we 
also make a note of those attending Sunday 
School. In this way we keep track of the 
absent members of the family, such as those 
away at school and at work. 

On the back of these cards we keep a record 
of the amount of benevolent contribution each 
family makes through the year and find this 
is a great help in planning the budgets. 

We also use the same sort of a device to 
keep account of the Sunday School. We find 
cards 3%x8 inches better for this purpose. 
These will fit in the pigeon hole of your desk 
and are always convenient. We get these cards 
cut at the printers at a very small cost and 
have the teachers or secretaries of the classes 
fill them out for us or give us such data 
as we want. 

Some might object to this taking too much 
time, but have always found a number of 
girls who are ready to do anything for 
the church the pastor asks them to do, and will 
not only make the cards, but keep them re- 
vised. This not only helps the pastor but helps 
those doing the work as well. We find it a 
good idea to have the young folks do part of 
the pastoral visiting and this plan gives them 
an incentive. 


PERMANENT HISTORICAL DISPLAY. 

Rev. W. Y. Smetzer, Baird, Texas. 

The year 1917 being the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of the establishment of Methodism in 
Texas, has been designated as Historical Year 
throughout the church in the state. The plan 
embraces historical rallies in every church, dis- 
trict and conference, as well as for the church 
as a whole in the state. The local congrega- 
tion of which I am the pastor will celebrate its 
thirty-third anniversary on September 9. Our 
plan, which I think is unique, is as follows: 
I searched the records and found data concern- 
ing the history of the local church. Then I 
wrote to each former pastor who could be got- 
ten in touch with and asked for his photograph 
and a short sketch of the work done during 
his pastorate here. Some of these men are no 
longer alive and I wrote to their families, ex- 
plaining that the display would not only be a 
history but a memorial as well. By these in- 
quiries I not only secured the photographs but 
also some most interesting facts and incidents 
of history which are especially valuable to the 
local church and community. The photos to 
the number of twenty-one will be placed in 
three framed panels and underneath each 
photograph will be a short sketch typewritten. 
These panels will be hung on the wall of the 
church for the inspection of the present and 
future generations. The plan contemplates that 
each future pastor shall leave his photograph 
and a sketch to fill up similar panels, making 
the plan serve as a perpetual memorial and 
history. The people are receiving the plan en- 
thusiastically and I am sure that it will not 
only awaken many pleasant memories but will 
add to the loyalty and pride of the entire mem- 
bership. 
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MOTION PICTURES IN THE SUNDAY EVEN- | 


ING SERVICE. 
Rev. H. E. Hess, Crete, Nebr. 


Ministers often inquire regarding my success — 
with motion pictures in the Sunday evening | 
In view of this I thought Expositor © 


service. 


readers might be interested in knowing how | 


we have used them. I shall endeavor to answer | 


just such questions as are commonly Sone 
(1) What kind of subjects do you use: 


e use nothing but religious subjects in the © 
7 “The Birth of Our | 
Here in oriental cos- | 


Sunday evening service. 
Saviour” is one subject. 
tumes and customs the wise men follow the 
star on their camels and worship the Christ. 
“The Holy City” shows Jerusalem, and its 
environs. , 
of the Jordan; in another, beautiful lake Galilee 
and the small fishing boats anchored at its 
shores. The fishermen were at work in just 
the fashion of Christ’s time. “We cannot visit 
the Holy Land” the people say. 


the people.” 

“Joseph’s Trials In Egypt” in 
reels are colored _ pictures. “Esther” 
three reels does justice to the story. “Elisha 
and the Shunamite,” ‘“Saul’s Defeat and 


“Then,” says | 
the preacher, “we will bring the Holy Land to | 


In one picture we saw the waters | 


three | 
in | 


Death,” “Abraham’s Sacrifice,’ each one-reel | 


features, are good. Some splendid three-reel 
features are the “Passion Play,’ “Star of 
Bethlehem,” “Shadow of Nazareth” and “Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” all of which we have used. 
Then “Joan of Arc” in two reels and “Pilgrim’s 


Progress” in three reels are good religious sub- | 


jects and “The Birth of Our Star Spangled 
Banner” is in fine keeping with the patriotic 
needs of the times. 

(2) How do you use them? 

We use one reel only for a Sunday evening 
service. The only exception to this rule was 
with “Joan of Arc’ when the company would 
not split the reels. It takes about twenty min- 
utes to show a reel. After the usual pre- 
liminaries and the text is announced the pic- 
ture is thrown on the screen and the sermon 
proceeds while the picture is being shown, 
talking, of course, upon the subject matter 
shown. To be perfectly familiar with the con- 
tents of each reel we run it over before the 


service. Then at its close a ten minutes’ evan- 
gelistic appeal is made from the subject. The 
entire service does not last over an hour. We 


favor but one reel at a time as we wish to 
avoid having the service degenerate into a 
mere entertainment. This method, in case of 
a series, extends the subject through as many 


Sunday evenings as there are reels and main- 


tains a splendid interest. 

(3) With what success do you use them? 

In three different summer audiences the 
house has been well filled each Sunday even- 
ing regardless of warm weather. 
hundred were out one hot August Sunday last 
year. Our average attendance for this summer 


has been well over two hundred. We use mo-. 


tion pictures as features for the warm weather. 


But they may be used as successfully at any | 
It is with pride that | 


other time of the year. 
we say that our average summer Sunday even- 
ing congregations exceed those of the winter. 
We might add here that splendid films may be 


Over three | 


_ procured for Christmas as well as other special 
times of the year. 


(4) Where do you get suitable films? 

Almost any Educational Film Company as 
the “Atlas Educational Film Co.” of 5 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, and the “Missouri Val- 
ley Film Co.” of Lincom, Nebr. The former 
publish a very interesting little catalogue of 
classified films on religious, educational and 
moral themes. 

(5) How pay for them? 

The films cost us from one to three dollars 
and thirty-three cents per reel plus express. 
The increase in our Sunday evening collections 
takes care of the additional expense and we 
also ask our regular contributors to bring 
something for the loose collections. This they 
cheerfully do. 

(6) What about the expenses of installing 
a machine? 

We picked up a good second-hand machine 
at a nominal charge and it throws good pic- 
tures. But it is a standard size for we insist 
that our pictures shall be as clear and good 
as those shown in the local theatres. Even 
though you go to the expense of a new ma- 
chine it is a valuable, permanent investment 
for your church. Any of the standard machines 
are good. A dollar a piece from your earning 
constituency will install it. They will gladly 
give it. 

In addition to the Sunday evening service 
several ministers are doing successful work 
for the Sunday School with their machines. 
They give a good, clean entertainment twice a 
month or oftener and give free tickets for 
Sunday School attendance. The paid admis- 
sions additional will pay for the feature. If 
not the Sunday School may well afford to make 
up the difference. 


INCREASED ATTENDANCE. 
Rev. B. F. Lewis, Canton, Miss. 

At the beginning of this year’s work, the 
official board of my church, at my request, ap- 
pointed several committees, which we called 
“Departments of Work.” Two of these depart- 
ments were, “The Publicity Department” and 
the “Department of Strangers.” 

The Publicity Department was to keep our 
church and its work definitely before the public 
in every legitimate way. They also divided the 
church membership into sections, over each of 
which was placed a superintendent. These 


superintendents were to keep in closest touch’ 


with every member in their territory, reporting 
the sick to the pastor, and every Monday morn- 
ing the name of every person who did not at- 
tend either service on Sunday to the chair- 
man of the Publicity Department. This de- 
partment sent out, not later than Wednesday, 
a brief letter of regrets to those who had 
absented themselves from service, and urged 
their attendance the next Sabbath. 

The Department of Strangers, similarly 
divided the section of the city falling to us, 
into sections, over which a different set of 
superintendents were placed. These kept in 
intimate touch with all strangers coming into 
our territory, both permanent and transient. 
These names were promptly reported to the 
Publicity Department who mailed to each a 


most cordial invitation to “make our church 
your home during your stay among us.” The 
superintendents of these departments then “got 
busy” and saw to it that our members visited 
these strangers and welcomed them to our 
midst. ‘ 

The results of this was a large increased 
attendance upon our services, and an increased 
interest among the members. 


THE WAY TO MANAGE CHURCH FINANCES 
SUCCESSFULLY. 
Rev. K. M. Mears, Richmond, Va. 

When I came to this church more than three 
years ago I decided to try the following finan- 
cial plan which has proven very successful in 
every way. 

At the beginning of the year we send every 
member a letter as follows: 

Dear Brother G. E. Smith: 

It is our desire this year to give every mem- 
ber an opportunity to give to the support of 
the church, and that the giving be done in a 
systematic way. Every member must do his 
part in order for the church to meet its obliga- 
tions and we believe that each one will do 
his part; may we not expect your co-operation 
in this matter? 

You will find enclosed a card which we de- 
sire you to fill out and place in the basket 
next Sunday so that we may know what your 
assessment for the year will be. 

It is the purpose of the Official Board to 
have a collector whose duty it will be to call 
upon the members who at the end of each 
month are in arrears and to collect the amount 
due. If you will place your contribution in an 
envelope and place same in the basket each 
Sunday you will greatly aid us, for then we 
will be able to meet the obligations of the 
church each month and not have to wait until 
the end of the year as heretofore. 

Thanking you for your aid in the past and 
expecting your co-operation in the church’s in- 
terest in the future, we are, 

Yours for the Master’s Service, 
Te Bas or SeCmOlsOnb: 

The card which we send with the letter is as 
follows: 

Hasker Memorial M. HE. Church, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

I promise to pay to the support of the church 

the following amount for the year. 
Amount $ 
Name 
Address 
Date 

During the past two years our collections 
have advanced from $2.50 per day to $20.00, 
while this is in part due to the access in mem- 
bership and congregation, yet it is due largely 
to the method we have used as will be seen 
from the comparison of the reports of the years 
1903 and 1906. In the year 1903 the report 
showed an average of $3.60 per member, while 
the report of 1906 showed an average of $9.00 
per member. This shows a wonderful increase 
during the past three years and I believe it is 
due to the method which we have used. Our 
people find it a help and are pleased with it 
and gladly recommend it to any church whose 
finances are not in a good condition. 
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TYPEWRITER AND BULLETIN BOARD. 

Rev. E. M. Sando, Hellam, Pa. 

I am pastor of a rural charge with one con- 
gregation in a small town, and two in the open 
country. I do not have a great deal of special 
equipment in my work, but there are several 
things which I find well nigh indispensable. 
To keep in touch with my people I find my 
typewriter of very great service. There are 
many ways that readily suggest themselves in 
which I use this machine, and then next in 
value I find my dupligraph, by means of which 
I am able to make duplicate copies of letters, 
programs, cards, notices, etc. 

Within the last year my town church has 
- been equipped with an outside changeable letter 
bulletin board and this I find is of special 
service in calling attention to the services, both 
regular and special. It is always fresh and 
new and attracts constant attention from those 
who pass the church. At the same time this 
church was also equipped with an inside bul- 
letin which registers attendance, offering, etc., 
for the Sunday School and affords opportunity 
for many a special message that sends home to 
the mind and heart of the reader some great 
truth. 

Another simple but very helpful device for 
keeping in touch with my people and calling 
their attention to the services and work of the 
church is the printing of a program of the 
services, regular and special, giving the hours 
of service, and all the different events of the 
church year in their order. I find these pro- 
grams posted in the homes of my people and 
constant reference made to them. 

A device that is indispensable to my 
work is my card register of the membership, 
baptisms, marriages, funerals, visitations, ete. 
This has a place on my desk and is constantly 
within reach. On the cards of this register I 
find data concerning every member of my 
churches and of every child in every home that 
I enter. During the course of my work I get 
quick and accurate information concerning any 
individual in my field. In this register transfers 
and changes are quickly made and additional 
information posted. 

For my private work in the study in working 
out sermons and in all the varied work of the 
minister, I find the Wilson Index very valuable. 
I have.used one of these splendid helps for 
about five years and have filed a large amount 
of material which otherwise would have been 
either lost, thrown away or would be utterly 
inaccessible. This material is constantly within 
reach and is of great value to me and saves me 
many minutes and hours of time. 


AN EXCELLENT LOOSE-LEAF RECORD 
FOR THE PASTOR. 

Rey. Merritt Earl, Falls Church, Va. 

Before entering the ministry I was employed 
in the government service in Washington in the 
filing section of the Indian Bureau and of 
course am especially interested in indexing and 
filing devices. After looking over the field 
earefully and after trying a card-index system, 
I finally decided upon a loose-leaf parish 
record as the best available. These sheets and 
binders are sold by the John C. Moore Corpora- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 


You will note that I am pastor of four 
churches. By the use of this system I can 
carry my whole circuit in my pocket, indexing 
the churches by using some Dennison index 
tabs, so I can readily turn to any of my 
ehurches and then by the alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the sheets find the family I want and 
get the information sought. This I could not 
do with the card index. The sheets come in 
different colors, and I use the white for families 
wherein someone is a member of the church, 
blue for Sunday School connection, and yellow 
for friends and attendants who belong neither 
to the church nor Sunday School—the “Con- 
stituency List.” This system makes also an 
excellent constituency record of the families 
connected with the church and Sunday School. 

Now to explain the sample: 

The letter “V” in the upper right-hand corner 
of the sheet stands for my Vienna Church. I 
enter the ’phone number, if any, and the post- 
office address on the line with the family name. 
Information that I want strictly for myself I 
enter in shorthand or secret code—for the book 


might get into someone else’s hands, which, of _ 


course, I try to prevent, as I consider the in- 
formation confidential. In this special instance 
the shorthand reads: “Favors our Church,” 
and at the bottom of the page: ‘But he abso- 
lutely refuses to join church account Mr. A. 
W. Jones.” This second notation recalls to 
my mind the fact that Mr. Jones, who is a 
church member, has done something to Mr. 
Johnson which causes the latter to hold the 
attitude he does! You will note that I have 
entered Mrs. Johnson’s maiden name and her 
birthday. I enter the birthdays of all members 
and official members of my church, and then 
send them cards of congratulation in remem- 
brance of the occasion. If both father and 
mother are church members I enter the wed- 
ding anniversary and send a ecard also. This 
practice has brought many pleasant replies by 
card, letter and phone which maketh glad the 
heart of the pastor. 

As a rule I get the ages of all children. The 
use of the asterisk, etc., comes in very handy, 
as you can see. The check marks in the col- 
umns explain themselves. The notations are: 
“Pbr’”—Probationer; H. D—Home Department; 
C. R.—Cradle Roll; Techr.—Teacher; and in the 
last column I take greater liberty, using O. B. 
for a member of the official board; L. A. 
for Ladies’ Aid; E. L. for Epworth League, and 
such other notations as the individual case may 
demand; e. g., M. C—Men’s Club; B. S.—Boy 
Scout, etc., ete. 

When I make my pastoral calls I ask what 
I consider four cardinal questions: 

Do you have Family Worship? 

Do you have Grace at the Table? 

Do you take a religious paper—preferably our 
own church paper? 

Do you believe in the Tithing System? 

Then I note the answers on my family sheet. 
This proves to be very valuable information 
and gives a new pastor an excellent index as 
to what he might expect to find in that*family 
and what he might expect from that family. 

In instances of families having six or more 
children the back of the sheet can be used to 
complete the record or for remarks. 
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The Moore people have also a plain-ruled 
sheet which can be used for membership lists, 
street lists, etc., etc. These, too, can be indexed 
with the Dennison tabs. 

The binders come 1 inch thick and 1% inches 
thick by 3% inches wide by 634 inches long, 
over all. I have one of the 1% inch binders 
and keep in it my family records, membership 
lists, street lists, ete., for my four churches. 
In short, I carry my whole circuit in that little 
book, and it is my constant companion when I 
am making pastoral calls. 


CHANGEABLE LETTER SIGNS. 
Chureh Bulletin Publicity. 
J. M. Schilling. 

Much has been said and written concerning 
the lack or apparent lack of local interest in 
church work. Possibly ninety out of every 
hundred pastors and church executives in an- 
swer to the question. “What does your particu- 
lar church need more than anything else?” 
would say, “Increased attendance.” 

The average theater, moving picture house, 
amusement park, billiard hall, and even the fast 
fading “saloon” would undoubtedly also lack 
attendance if as little attention was given to 
local publicity by these several local institu- 
tions as is given by the average church. 

Look over the walls, the front entrance, 
the windows, adjacent billboards of the aver- 
age above-mentioned institutions and it will at 
once be appreciated that they, all of them, ex- 
ert every possible effort to assure the com- 
munity of their presence. Not only in a dig- 
nified manner but very often in a most un- 
dignified manner. Be that as it may, these in- 
stitutions do get and do hold a local interest 
in their activities. Results secured in a great 
measure by reason of their various active pub- 
licity features. 

There was a time when church executives, 
and bankers regarded publicity or advertising 
unethical, undignified, and unworthy. The 
banker changed his attitude some years ago 
with most beneficial results. The church, 
however, was slower and more backward in 
grasping the “publicity” idea. Even today 
there are still some few churches of all de- 
nominations who fail to see the beneficial 
results which are being obtained by other 
churches who keep the community advised of 
“what is doing’ in the church; by the Sun- 
day School, by the church executive, the pas- 
tor, ete. 

While a church organization has available a 
number of publicity channels, undoubtedly the 
bulletin, the changeable bulletin is the sim- 
plest, the most effective, and the least ex- 
pensive of all. Most churches are located on 
corners of streets where thousands of people 
pass during the week. These church locations 
in the average town are so important and valu- 
able from a publicity standpoint that the local 
billboard company would gladly pay a hand- 
some price for billboard or bulletin board 
privileges at these particular locations. Simply 
because the success of a national billboard ad- 
vertising campaign in any community depends 
upon the passing public. 

The fact that many thousands of progressive 
up-to-date church workers have installed 
changeable letter bulletins under glass doors on 
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the walls of their church or on posts erected 
on the lawn of the church proves that the time 
is here when dignified church publicity “gets 
results.” 

Every advertising or publicity campaign is 
measured by the one cold-blooded requirement, 
—results. On this basis an investigation, an in- 
quiry sent out to actual users of church bullle- 
tins indicates positive results obtained that 
are not only satisfactory but in many instances, 
astonishing. Space will only permit a few 
culled sentences from the many replies received 
in this investigation, as follows: 

“Our bulletin announcements changed weekly 
and semi-weekly have stimulated a community 
interest apparently unobtained by other means 
heretofore. The passing throngs watch for 
the changes with apparent interest. An in- 
creased attendance indicates that our bulletin 
is paying for itself.’ 

“I have run something on the bulletin every 
day in the week so far. This week I am giving 
publicity to the Red Cross campaign. Last 
week I tried to give the Liberty Bond cause a 
boost. All of our people are enthusiastic with 
our changeable bulletin announcements. It 
aids them in interesting their neighbors in our 
work. The passing public is taking a noticeable 
interest in our announcements and of necessity, 
are impressed. Some have acknowledged being 
impressed and have come in to get acquainted.” 

“Our bulletin has solved the problem. Our 
anouncements interest the people, and being 
interested they think of us to an extent that we 
have noticed actual results.” 

“T don’t hesitate to commend changeable 
bulletin anouncements for church advertising. 
I have found it the best, most effective, and the 
cheapest way of advertising. The increased at- 
tendance means increased collections, which in 
our case, has paid for the bulletin equipment in 
a short time.” 

“The greatest good to my mind is the good 
that this changeable bulletin can do for those 
passing the church in keeping religion before 
the public mind. In this day of advertising 
bulletins and sign boards keep public interest 
aroused, and religious thought is crowded out. 
Hence, the necessity of our own efforts on 
reaching the mind of the passing crowd by sim- 
ilar methods. We have an inexhaustible supply 
of items of interest and are pleased with actual 
results.” 

“Depending largely, if not exclusively on our 
outside bulletin when Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
came last Sunday, there was no standing room 
long before the service began.” 

“Results are satisfactory, all are delighted. 
It has been one important factor in practically 
doubling our evening congregation during the 
past month.” 

These are only a few of the several hundred 
replies received in this investigation which 
positively established the fact that publicity 
“pays” just as well in church work as in mer- 
chandising or amusement work. This investiga- 
tion has also established beyond dispute, the 
fact that every pastor and church executive has 
just as many items of interest to interest the 
passing public as has the moving picture 
theater and the amusement park. Anyone doubt- 
ing this statement orly needs to dwell a mo- 
ment on what would become of the leading 


moving picture stars were the film companies 
to discontinue entirely, keeping the “stars’” 
names before the public. By the same tokens 
these “stars” would never have been “stars” 
had their names and activities not been kept 
constantly before the passing crowds. 

While it is not here contended that change- 
able bulletins should be the exclusive church 
publicity effort, it is, however, found_ beyond 
dispute that the passing public can be reached 
by frequently changed bulletin announcements, 
that this means of publicity is not only effective, 
but is economical and within the reach of any 
and every church organization and finally, it is 
positively found to be a fact that the church 
which does not avail itself of this effective, eco- 
nomical means of publicity, is failing to grasp 
its full opportunity and must be classed as an 
inefficient institution and during these times in- 
efficiency should not be tolerated in any institu- 
tion. 


MORAL MOTION PICTURES. 
As an Asset and Ally for the Church and 
School, 

By the Rev. William Carter, D. D. 
President of the Church and School Service 
Bureau. 

Nine-tenths of all knowledge comes by way 
of the eye; we remember faces better than 

names. 

It is because of this that moving pictures have 
made such a universal appeal. Ever since the 
first “nickelodeon,” or modern moving-picture 
show, opened in an abandoned store building in 
1904, this new form of entertainment has grown 
by such leaps and bounds that no less than 17,- 
000 moving-picture theaters have been opened 
in these ten years that are now patronized by a 
daily average of over 18,000,000. 

It is a movement then that must not only be 
reckoned with but utilized by the moral forces 
of the nation. 

The educational and social service journals 
have also stated that the moving picture is the 
next and inevitable step in school and social up- 
lift work. It is indeed as absolutely essential in 
our newer modern methods as the printed page 
was when Gutenberg first invented movable 
type and changed the oral method of instruction 
to the visual. The moving picture is but a fur- 
ther adaptation of this visual method raised to 
the nth power or last degree. The School News 
said: “The motion picture gives visuality, quick- 
ens the imagination in a far greater degree, in 
a few minutes’ time, than the textbook will 
accomplish in days of study.” A New England 
pastor says: “The motion picture, carefully 
selected, will tell to the eye moral truths with 
a vigor of illustration and an eloquence of im- 
pression which the most enthusiastic orator can- 
not command, It has a proper place in the equip- 
ment of any church which is trying to reach 
the masses.” 

Our churches, therefore, ought to be eager to 
utilize an agency that will carry religion and 
morals into the everyday life of the people. By 
the way, it was a clergyman, the Rey. Hannibal 
Goodwin, who invented the flexible film that 
made moving pictures possible. 

The officers of the Church and School Social 
Bureau are such men as the Rev. Charles H. 
Parkhurst, D. D., General E. A. McAlpin, and 
Hamilton Holt. 

The Rev. Christian F. Reisner, D. D., of the 
Grace M. H. Church, of New York City, says: 
“T am increasingly enthusiastic concerning the 
use of motion pictures. We have never had any- 
thing that drew such audiences. We have used 
motion pictures on Sunday evenings for three 
years. We have never found any one who ob- 
jected to them and the total atmosphere of the 
service was enriched by vital spirituality. They 
have never hurt the religious tone of a service 
in any degree. On Saturday afternoons 25,- 
000 children a year see our motion pictures. 
This has helped double our Sunday School at- 
tendance. It has also reached homes that other- 
wise would be closed to it. They were appre- 
ciated for the happiness brought the children. 


I am very clear that no aid for enlarged useful- 
ness so full of promise is so near the church as 
motion pictures.” 

The field is a wide one. There are 267,000 public 
schools, high schools, academies and colleges, 
with over a million teachers. Of our Y. M. and 
Y. W. C. A.’s we have 2,873 organizations, with 
a total membership of 921,457, while of our 
churches there are no less than 173 denomina- 
tions of all sects in the United States, with 174,- 
731 ministers, 221,024 churches with 36,669,271 
members, with thousands upon thousands of so- 
cial settlements, welfare organizations and moral 
reform movements, all growing out of or allied 
with the church. ” 

This is a tremendous field to be cultivated by 
moving picture producers and exhibitors. Mere 
amusement is not permanent but fleeting and 
ephemeral. The permanent work that will insure 
a prosperous future for moving pictures must 
be done along the moral and educational line, 
which is the most permanent and enduring. 

Give the children and the “grown ups” tales 
of thrilling heroism shown in the lives of those 
who have sacrificed everything for moral lib- 
erty, and you will instill into them the truest, 
highest, noblest courage, instead of the doubtful 
courage of the desperado, the bandit and the 
thief. Give them stimulus, emotion, tragedy and 
comedy of the right kind. Give them not all 
religion but some religion, give them not all in- 
struction but some instruction. Give them not 
all morals—for none of us like to be preached 
to all the time—but give them even in the fun, 
something clean and strong that will send every 
one away with a good “taste in the mouth,” with 
a gladness in the soul to do something that will 
make life worth living for others and with a 
fixed purpose to make something bigger and bet- 
ter of themselves, and we will prove our right to 
be the purveyors not only of the people’s amuse- 
ments, but of their larger lives, that will tell 
for the uplift of humanity and the betterment 
of the world. 
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By Usine ILLUSTRATED PRINTING 
It’s Church Printing with the 20th Century Touch 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster of the 
brightest and brainiest church printing you have 
everseen. Many in beautiful colors. Worth many 
times the price for ideas apd suggestions it contains 


Jos. E. BAUSMAN, CHURCH PRINTER 
§42 East Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


PRINTING 


FOR CHURCHES 


AVE money for yourself and your church 
by using our Printed Supplies for churches. 
We have cards for almost every occasion 


in church and Sunday School work, church 
calendars, weekly offering envelope system, 
the duplex envelopes, pastor's holiday sou- 


venirs, motto cards, topic cards, birthday 
cards, class pins, novelty invitation folders, 
and lots more that you will be glad to know 
about. Write for our new catalog today. 


The Woolverton Printing & Publishing Co. 
OSAGE, IOWA 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


A SERMON WITHOUT ILLUSTRATIONS IS LIKE A HOUSE 


WITHOUT 


WINDOWS 


illustrations From Recent Events 
Paul Gilbert 


Feet Washing in India (1) 
Ps. 1138:7; Jno. 13:14, 9, Rom. 12:10. 
“One of the native preachers of India was 
asked by a Brahman, ‘Why do you go among 
the outcasts? Why do you not comé to us? 
We will listen to you.’ And they would have 
listened attentively. But the preacher said, ‘We 
come following the example of Jesus, who 
washed the disciples’ feet. We are washing the 
feet of India.’ According to their traditions 
and sacred books, the outcast class sprang 
from the feet of God. The preacher added, 
“When India sees that its feet are clean, it will 
be ashamed of itself and it will want to be 
clean every whit.” 


Christ Present. (2) 


Kph. 3:17; Heb. 1325. 

A friend of mine who is closely associated 
with Dr. John R. Mott, amazed at the marvel- 
lous energy that enables him to acomplish so 
many things and carry so many heavy respon- 
sibilities, once said to him: 

“What is the compelling thought of your life, 
Mr. Mott, in the press of these vast duties?” 

Quick as a flash came the answer, “The 
thought that Jesus Christ is with me continu- 
ally.”—Merlin Fairfax. 


Indian Prohibition Prohibits. (3) 

Two strange things are to be found thirty 
miles south of Calexico on our California-Mex- 
ican border; boiling “mud pots’ and an abso- 
lutely temperate tribe of Indians. And more 
strangely still, the temperance of the Indians is 
due to the mud pots. Herein is the reason as 
related by a native of this recently reclaimed 
section in the lower left-hand corner of the 
United States, the Imperial valley: 

In former years the Indians inhabiting the 
valley were desperately fond of their home- 
made intoxicant, a sort of mescal; but the 
effect upon them became so alarming that the 
chiefs and councilmen met in solemn conclave 
to devise a cure. Result; a cure more effective 
than the Keeley Institute can boast. Whoever 
was found helplessly drunk should at once be 
thrown into one of the mud pots and left to 
his fate. 

None ever repeated the offense. Nor was it 
an agreeable death, for the temperature of the 
water and mud that boils up in these holes of 
volcanic origin is close to 250 degrees Fahren- 
heat. These mud pots abound in the Volcano 
Lake region, and after some half dozen rash 
Indians had partaken of the tempting drink and 
been made examples of, the rest of the tribe 
promptly climbed upon the water wagon, where 
they remain to this day. No engineer or ditch- 
digger along the great canal system can bribe 
one of this band to break his voluntary pledge. 


Yet we Americans are wont to wail that “pro- 
hibition cannot be enforced!”—The Continent. 
The Destiny of the Empire. 


4 
1 Jno, 5:19; Jno. 3:16% Mik. 16:15. 
When Admiral Togo was about to meet the 
Russian fleet in the struggle between the small 
nation Japan and the great Empire of Russia, 
he assembled all his ships, and they waited 
for the fleet that had come half-way around the 
world to battle for the sovereignty of Hastern 
Asia. While waiting, the admiral pondered as 
to what signal he should hang out at the mast- 
head of the flagship, that should inspire every 
Japanese patriot to fight to the uttermost. The 
signal he chose was, “The destiny of the Em- 
pire;” and with that watchword they won. 
As we think of Africa—Christian Africa, pagan 
Africa, Mohammedan Africa—let us hang at. 
the masthead a signal that will put a fever in 
the blood of age, and make the infant’s sinews 
strong as steel—‘‘The Destiny of a Continent.” 
—Dr. Zwemer. 


The Courageous Truth. (5) 
Gen. 21:9; Ex. 32:24; Dan. 3:18. 

Some years ago an official in Turkey went 
to one of the Christian colleges; he was a Mo- 
bhammedan official, and appeared somewhat sus- 
picious. He asked of the head of the college: 
“What is your object in supporting this great 
collegs?”’ The president looked the official in 
the eye and said, “Our first object is to make 
Jesus Christ known in His beauty and power to 
every student in the institution; our second ob- 
ject is to bring into the country a new in- 
telligence and moral life and power.” The 
Turkish official looked straight at the man and 
replied, “I thank you for the plainness of your 
speech. I believe you. If you had said any- . 
thing different, I should not have believed you.” 
And he spoke words of high praise for the 
work of the institution. 


The New Industrial China. (6) 
Tsa.. 32:17; Proy. 14:34; Psa. 106:3. 

In North China, from Pekin up to Kalgan, 
on the edge of Southern Mongolia, a railroad 
has been opened, 218 miles long. The civil en- 
gineer of that road was a Chinese, a Yale gradu- 
ate of 25 or more years ago, Mr. Jeme Tienyu. 
Associated with him were several earnest Chris- 
tian young men, Chinese engineers, also trained 
in the United States. These young fellows toiled 
late into the nights, doing their draft work, 
in order that they might have the day personal- 
ly to supervise the laborers. They had de- 
termined to build a railway that should be a 
model of efficiency and economy, and they did. 
They built four tunnels, one of which is more 
than half a mile long, or 3,000 feet. There are 
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several bridges, one of which is 800 feet long. 
That railway began to pay running expenses 
when the first 50 miles were opened. When 
half of it was built it was paying its running 
expenses and 3 per cent on the investment. And 
when the engineers completed it, for the first 
six months dividends of 12 per cent were de- 
clared. And they built it at a cost of $23,000 
per mile, or half of the average cost of the 
government railroads of India.—Dr. William 
N. Brewster. 


What Do You Get Out of It? 


(7) 
2 Cor. 5:14; Luke 6:38; Job 1:9. 

In an interview Mr. Hoover had with one of 
the most important officers of Von Bissing’s 
staff, this official broke off the general discus- 
sion to say abruptly: 

“Now we are all just human here, and I want 
to ask you, aS man to man, one question: 
What do you Americans get out of this busi- 
ness?” 

“T tried to explain first with evenness of 
temper, and then more emphatically,” writes 
Mr. Hoover in his memorandum of the conver- 
sation, “that the whole thing was simply a 
humane effort; and that not only did none of 
us get anything out of it, but that most of us 
lost something by it. But I found it too diffi- 
cult to be emphatic enough about this to make 
any real impression on him.” 


How Lauder Found God. 
BeCOM asks Jase OTlos Saree gis 


You may have seen, some months ago, a pic- 
ture of “Harry Lauder and His Wife and Son;” 
it was printed everywhere, the face of the 
genial old comedian beaming with pride in his 
son, just enlisted and going to the front. 
Lauder had lived for his boy, John. He had 
give it to him on the day he should marry. 

The news of John’s death came while Lauder 
was singing a comic song in a music hall in 
planned to buy him an estate in Scotland and 
London. They handed him the telegram when 
he came off the stage, and he fell into a chair. 
In his agony he rushed over to France and saw 
the grave of his son, and heard the story of 
how the boy had turned to God in the trenches 
and how bravely he died; and then Lauder 
hastened to comfort his wife in their Scottish 
home. There a good old Scottish dominie 
went to console him. He found Lauder in an 
armchair by the fireplace. 


“Ah,” said Lauder, “the loss of my bonny boy 
greeted me sore” (greet is Scotch for grieve). 
“We were pals, my bonny and I, and if you could 
have seen that little white cross in France you 
might imagine a little of the ache that came 
into my heart and the emptiness that came into 
my life. When a great blow like that hits a 
man, he takes one of three roads. He may give 
way to despair, sour on the world, and become 
a grouch; he may try to drown his sorrow in 
drink and become a wreck, or he may turn to 
God. I have chosen my road. I have turned 
to God.” 

Since then Lauder has been singing and 
preaching to the soldiers in the concentration 
camps in England and in the camps behind the 
battle line in France and Belgium, 


(8) 
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A worker for the Y. M. C. A., recently re- 
turned from the front, tells of a meeting held 
one Sunday night in a big dugout so close to the 
battle-line that bits of bursted shells, falling’ 
upon its board roof, sounded like the tattoo of 
hail. In the light of a few candles, a hundred 
men, fresh from the front and familiar with 
death, sat on the ground and listened while 
Lauder told how he had turned to God.—Liter- 
ary Digest. 


Trunk Members. (9) 
Concealed Christianity does not honor the 
Head of our church. But our life can be hidden 
without being concealed. “Are you a Chris- 
tian?” asked Ralph Norton recently of a bag- 
gage-master on a train. “Yes, sir,’ was the 
reply; “I’m a trunk Baptist,” “What is that?” 
asked Norton in surprise. “My wife and I are 
church-members, we moved to Savannah, and 
our letters are in our trunk,” said the trainman 
with entire frankness. A trunk is a dangerous 
place for our Christianity. It can get moth- 
eaten there. But when our life is really hidden 
in the right way, our Christianity will not be 
concealed in a trunk—as we remember that 
“ye died, and your life is hid with Christ in 
God.” Col. 3:3. The rightly hid life will be 
sure to express itself in service and activity 
as a witnessing member of the church, the body 
of Christ.—S. S. Times. 


President Wilson’s Advice to Soldiers Regard- 
ing the Bible. (10) 
Jno. 20:31; Acts 26:18; 2 Pet. 1:4. 

Bibles for American soldiers and sailors, to be 
given by the Scripture Gift Mission of Phila- 
delphia, will carry a foreword by President Wil- 
son urging the troops to read the Scriptures 
diligently. The president has written this in- 
scription: 

“The Bible is the word of life. I beg that you 
will read it and find this out for yourselves— 
read, not little snatches here and there, but 
long passages that will really be the road to 
the heart of it. 

“You will find it full of real men and women 
not only, but also of things you have wondered 
about and been troubled about all your life, as 
men have been always; and the more you read 
the more it will become plain to you what 
things are worth while and what are not; what 
things make men happy—loyalty, right deal- 
ings, speaking the truth, readiness to give 
everything for what they think their duty, and, 
most of all, the wish that they may have the 
real approval of the Christ, who gave every- 
thing for them—and things that are guaranteed 
to make men uphappy—selfishness, cowardice, 
greed, and everything that is low and mean. 

“When you have read the Bible you will know 
that it is the word of God, because you will 
have found it the key to your own heart, your 
own happiness, and your own duty. 

“Woodrow Wilson.” 


Christ Triumphant on the Battlefields (11) 
Jasorl; Isa. oo sede 

A young man who for seven years had been 

a seat-holder at my church wrote to me from 

France last week. For as many years I have 

thought of him and prayed for him that he 

might be led to see the King of Men as his Lord 


ror 


> Throne of Grace. 


and his God. Two days before he joined the 
army I called at his home, and prayed with 
him alone in his bedroom. According to the 
modern critics, if the war implies the collapse 
of Christianity, such a man would go forth to 
the war quietly sneering at the efforts of his 
minister; and yet last week I received a letter, 
one extract from which will show something 
quite different. “I thank you with all my 
heart,” he says, “for remembering me at the 
Please honor me by continu- 
ing in the same, for your prayers are being an- 
swered. I have taken my stand out here for 
the Master, though it has been and is still no 
easy matter, but the joy in doing so compen- 
sates for all the petty persecutions.” 


I claim that letter as clear evidence that 


Christ is triumphant in an hour when Christian- 


ity is alleged to have failed, and to the praise 
and glory of his stupendous sacrifice let it fur- 
ther be said that I could fill many pages of this 
issue with similiar extracts from letters re- 
ceived since the outbreak of war.—Lifeé of Faith. 


Dishonesty in America (12) 
Zech. 5:3; Thess. 4:6; Gen. 25:29-83. 

Is there more dishonesty in America than in 
foreign countries? 

We have the answer from no less a person 
than ex-President Taft, who said recently: 
“The prevalence of crime and fraud, which 
is here greatly in excess of that in Huropean 
countries, is due largely to the failure of the 
law and its administrators to bring criminals 
to justice.” 


And listen to Judge Wier in the proceedings 
of the American prison association (1914): “In 
America 250,000 persons whom the law never 
touches are engaged in the systematic pursuit 
of crime.” 

The judge goes on to state that more than 
four times as many murders are committed to- 
day in every million of our population as were 
committed twenty years ago, and that only two 
murderers in every hundred are punished! 

It is evident that if murder, the most serious 
of crimes, is committed in the United States 
with such impunity there can scarcely be any 
limit to the extent of ordinary stealing.—Cleve- 
land Morrett. 


THE GOSPEL OF TODAY 


Worship or Sleep. (13) 
A traveler seeing a Chinaman hacking at a 
log said, ‘Well, John, and what are you mak- 
ing?” “Oh, don’t know,” said John, “maybe 
idol; maybe bedstead.” Growth is not an acci- 
dent, but a result. If we want results we must 
provide the cause. The cause of growing as 
Christ grows, is a fixed purpose to be like 
Christ. 


A Cup of Water. (14) 
In the winter of 1864, an old Quaker lady 
visited Lincoln at the White House, and took 
the long-suffering giant’s down-stretched hand. 
As she did so she said: “Yes, friend Abraham, 
thee need not think thee stands alone. We are 
all praying for thee. The hearts of all the peo- 
ple are behind thee, and thee cannot fail. The 
Lord has appointed thee, the Lord will sustain 
thee, and the people love thee. Yea, as no 
man was ever loved before, does this people 
love thee. Take comfort, friend Abraham. God 
is with thee. The people are behind thee.” The 
effect of the words was easy to see. As when 
the lights suddenly blaze behind a cathedral 
window, so the radiance illumined those rugged 
features and poured from the wonderful eyes. 
The gaunt form straightened. The mouth be- 
came beautiful in its sweetness, as it said to 
her: “You have given a cup of cold water to 
a very thirsty and grateful man. You have 
done me a great kindness.”—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


Sinning with the Tongue. (15) 

The task of taming the tongue is difficult. 
An ignorant but godly man came, in the ancient 
days when the Bible was not in the hands of 
the people, to one of the fathers of the Church 
desiring to be taught the Scriptures. His first 
lesson was the thirty-ninth Psalm, beginning, 
“J said I will take heed to my ways that I sin 
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not with my tongue.” He went away and did 
not return for his second lesson. Long after- 
ward he met his teacher again and was asked 
why he had not sought further instruction. 
“Because,” he answered, “though I have tried 
hard I have not yet learned to keep the first 
verse that you taught me, ‘I will take heed to 
my ways that I sin not with my tongue.’”’ 


Life’s Unconscious Preparations. (16) 

The officer of a famous regiment recently 
gave it as his opinion that the best soldier was 
the miner. He at least preferred the miners 
because they were strong in the back, and used 
to dangers and explosions, and could endure 
cramped positions in the trenches. Their ears 
were very quick; they were curious about 
sounds; and their intelligence was excellent. 

That is another of the unforeseen things of 
this war. Little did these workers underground 
know that their ordinary daily life was the 
finest preparation for the world’s most extra- 
ordinary war. 

Such things often happen in life. Our train- 
ings are unforeseen. All unconsciously the 
very drudgery of our days may be equipping 
us. 

Moses in the obscurity of the land of 
Midian, working as a shepherd, fulfilling the 
duties of husband and father, was being pre- 
pared for the leadership of Israel. And Kings- 
ley used to say that his horse-riding and his 
love of sport and open-air life were all indi- 
rectly preparations for the great work of his 
life as preacher and reformer. 

Remembering these things, new significance 
may be seen in life’s daily round and com- 
mon task.—C. E. World. 


Influence. (17) 
A minister in England preached one stormy 
night to three women and a boy. The lad 


gave his heart to Christ that night, and 
Charles Spurgeon became God’s messenger to 
unnumbered thousands. Mary Lyon furnished 
the first building of Mt. Holyoke Seminary by 
soliciting pieces, one by one, among the farm- 
houses of the Berkshire Hills. A young phys- 
ician, inspired by her example, vowed to aid 
higher education among the humble. And 
when he died Dr. Pearsons had given seven 
millions, largely to American colleges—a by- 
product of a woman’s devoted life. A Boston 
merchant brought an uncouth lad to Jesus, 
and Dwight L. Moody became the greatest 
evangelist of his time and a foremost pro- 
moter of education. Speaking in Oxford Uni- 
versity, Mr. Moody won to Christ Charles 
Studd. After notable service in the univer- 
sities of England and Scotland, Mr. Studd 
spoke at Northfield at the first Student Con- 
ference, where God used him to win to mis- 
sionary consecration that leader of men, Mr. 
John R. Mott. 


The Point of View. (18) 
A bucket on the way to the well remarked 
to his companion, in explanation of his own 
dejection: “I am reflecting on the uselessness 
of our being filled, for let us go away ever so 
full, we always come back empty.” “How 
strange to look at it that way!’ remarked the 
other bucket. “Now I enjoy the thought that, 
however empty we come, we always go away 
full. Only look at it in that light, and you'll 
be as cheerful as I am.” 


An American. 

Just today we chanced to meet 
Down upon the busy street, 
And I wondered whence he came, 
What was once his nation’s name. 
So I asked him, ‘‘Tell me true, 
Are you Pole or Russian Jew, 
English, Irish, German, Prussian, 
Belgian, Spanish, Swiss, Moravian, 
Dutch or Greek or Scandinavian?” 
Then he gave me his reply, 
As he raised his head up high: 
‘-“What I was is naught to me 
In this land of liberty; 
In my soul, as man to man, 
I am just American.” 

° —Watchman-Examiner. 


Giving Out. (20) 
There is a wireless telegraph apparatus in 
a home known to me, and the boys explain 
that they can only receive but not send. “It 
takes power to send, and power costs.” So 
they fling out their aerial to catch messages 
from far and near, and never send a message 
in return. The incident is a parable of life. 
It costs to send. To give a message to the 
world—to express one’s personality in one’s 
time—calls for a real expenditure. That is 
why small and selfish lives are only receivers, 
while those lives which bless mankind have 
given of their substance and of their selves. 
—wW. T. Ellis. 


(19) 


Church and Lodge. (21) 

Said a gentleman recently: “I went to the 
city of N——, and the first thing I did was to 
present my church letter. After being form- 
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ally received by the pastor, I passed down the 
aisle to my seat. I noticed in one of the pews 
a fine-looking man. Many members came to 
me at the close of the service and welcomed 
me, but this man passed out without as much 
as noticing me. The next week I entered the 
lodge. The day after, a gentleman came 
running across the street through the mud to 
meet me. Introducing himself, he said, ‘I saw 
you at lodge last night. I want to welcome 
you.’ It was the same man whom I had no- 


ticed in the church, of which he was a promi- - 


nent member. He never thought of giving me 
a welcome as a member of the church, but as 
a member of the lodge he was prompt and 


profuse in his recognition.”—Bishop J. F. 
Berry. 

True Wisdom. (22) 

The Bible is precise psychologically and 


pedagogically when it says: “The fear of 
Jehovah is the beginning of wisdom.” Educa- 
tion is the process of forming in the mind of 
youth a just understanding of life; its proper 
result is to create harmony between the life 
which a man lives and the great facts of things 
as they are. And that harmony is never per- 
fect except it begins with the first facts of all 
facts—that God lives and requires right doing 
from all his creatures. Education which does 
not include this consciousness is inevitably 
and always defective. As science would say, 
it ignores essential data~—The Continent. 


The Value of Our Limitations. (28) 


Many of us find ourselves in uncongenial 
conditions in which we must stay, at least for 
a time. Limitations, if we rightly use them, 
only help to make our life more earnest, more 
beautiful. A writer calls attention to the fact 
that every musical string is musical because 
it is tied at both ends, and must vibrate in 
limited measure of distance. Cut the string 
and let it fly loose and it no more gives out 
musical notes. Its musicalness depends upon 
its limitations. So it is with human lives.— 
Sunday School Chronicle. 


Values In Life. (24) 


A school principal in Japan has twice can- 
vassed the pupils in his school at an interval 
of ten years. In both instances he asked what 
they considered to be the most precious thing 
in life, and what they believed as to immor- 
tality. The first inquiry was made in 1906 
and the second in 1916. The replies as to the 
most precious thing in life were as follows: 


1906 1916 
Live IUSelh Ws ee enone ete 41% 63% 
The HmMperor. oka Wacn cue atone 33% 5% 
Wether colton eee meh eects 5% 2% 
Mother - Pires cc cece Geer 3% 38% 
MONGY. is, earcista sue Oey cies eereries 16% 0% 
WNGCertaln “aa ciisiacccos came teen 1% 25% 


The replies as to personal immortality give 
the following result: 


1906 1916 

The soul continues living after 
Meath Mls A Moen oe eit tar eee 53% 63% 
The soul ceases to exist......... 28% 9% 
The soul merges with the earth. 18% 1% 
Untertain SYSa een entero ee .. 0% 27% 


The tendencies revealed are most suggestive, 
as there seems to be an enhanced feeling of 
the value. of life, and a fall in the sense of the 
unique value of the Emperor. The lower rela- 
tive standing of money is a surprise, and in 
direct contradiction to the growth of material- 
ism. There seems to be a stronger faith in 
personal immortality, accompanied by a 


greater degree of agnosticism.—Missionar 
Review of World. % 


“The Man Who Walks Away.” (25) 

I have read of a major that said that he 

could deal with men who run away. They at 

least may be rallied. The despair of an offi- 
cer, he added, is the man who walks away. 


There is much truth and much life there. 
You can’t do much with a man who deliber- 
ately turns his back on the conflict, who has 
made up his mind and his will. 


That seems to have been the case with 
Judas. He received the sop, and went imme- 
diately out. It was his choice, and for that 
man is there no hope? 


Peter also fell from his allegiance, but sud- 
denly, not deliberately. The temptation came 
from a quarter he least expected, and proved 
too strong; and in panic he fied, but later he 
was rallied. 


That is the difference. No man is immune 
from such temporary disloyalty born of fear, 
and such cases are not without hope. 


But to turn one’s back on the highest, to 
cease to be a disciple, to “walk away,” has 
about it something of tragic finality— C. E. 
World. 


Christians Endure. (26) 

Men and women of kindly impulses are 
found everywhere, and it would be unjust to 
cast discredit on the friendly souls all over the 
world who lend a helping hand out of pure 
friendliness and human kindness. But a test 
of any good thing is its enduring quality. 
This, on no less authority than the judgment 
of Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago, 
is a characteristic peculiar to Christian work- 
ers. Here are her words, quoted not long ago 
in a newspaper account of an interview in 
which she was asked upon whom she relied 
for volunteer unsalaried workers, ‘‘creedless 
altruists or church members.” Her answer is 
most significant. She replied: ‘They are all 
Christians from evangelical churches. I have 
had a good many ‘altruists’ try it, but I never 
knew any slum worker to stand the wear and 
tear of our work for over three weeks unless 


inspired by Christian love.’—The Pilgrim 
Teacher. 

Results of Missions. (27) 

An intelligent non-Christian Hindu said: 


“You missionaries don’t know how much good 
you are doing in the country. It has been my 
business for over twenty years to listen to 
evidence in the villages in many parts of 
India. Twenty-five years ago no Indian vil- 
lager would tell the truth on the witness stand. 
One had to listen and make up his mind which 
side had the greatest liars and then strike an 
average. But now all is changed. A large per 
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cent of non-Christians will tell the truth on 
the stand and as to the Christians, 95 per cent 
are wholly trustworthy on such occasions.”— 
Bishop Warne. 


Rescue Possible. (28) 


On our way our friend suggested that we 
stop in the midst of the slum district and hold 
a service. Nothing loath we helped him roll 
an empty ash-barrel to the curb, which, being 
reversed, constituted his pulpit. Mounting the 
top he began by singing some gospel song, an 
invitation answered by the gathering of six 
hoodlums around his barrel-pulpit and the pro- 
trusion of fifty touzled heads from the win- 
dows all up and down the street. Singing was 
followed by prayer and that by short exhorta- 
tion. All the while the service was being con- 
ducted the young ruffians who had collected sat 
around the barrel playing cards and cursing at 
the top of their voices. When our friend put 
his Bible back in his pocket and descended, we 
asked him, “Is it any use? Can you rescue any 
such souls?” “Why, my friend,” he answered, 
“one of the most successful city missionaries 
working in Australia today was converted in 
that street, but he was such a physical wreck 
before he left the swine-field that we had to 
feed him broth six weeks in a hospital before 
he could eat an ordinary meal.’—Advance. 


Not Forgotten. (29) 


A member of a working man’s club had one 
song, and sang it so often that everybody knew 
it by heart. But he was a good fellow and so 
it was put on the program year after year at 
the annual banquet of the club. Then John 
was called away to the front, and when the 
time came for the banquet his friends said, 
“We mustn’t leave out John’s song.” It was 
put on the program and announced as if John 
were there. Then every one sat silent and 
still, listening, and, “O man,” said one who was 
there, “you should have heard the applause at 
the end. It was grand.” 

Many a one’s voice is heard and heeded after 
he has left this world better than when he was 
here in life.. “He, being dead, yet speaketh. 


SILENCE IS GOLDEN 
"Private Donahue and Private Leahy were 
the best of friends, but when Private Donahue 
became Sergeant Donahue, Private Leahy saw 
the failings of his former companion with 
amazing clearness. os 
” : “sp e 

“Sergeant,” he said, one day, “if a priva 
stepped up to a sergeant and called him a 
consated monkey, phwat wud happen? 

“He'd be put in the guardhouse,” said the 
sergeant. 

“He wud?” 

“He wud.” 

“But if the private only knew the sergeant 
was a consated little monkey, and never said 
a wurrd, wud he be put in the guardhouse fer 
that?” inquired Private Leahy. 

“Ay coorse he wud not,” said the sergeant 
loftily. ' 

“Well, thin, for the prisent we ll lave it go 
at that,” said Private Leahy. 


SMOKING REDUCES ACCURACY 15%. 

The boy who is trying to be of service to 
his country in this. time of crisis is asking him- 
self the question: Am I fit—can I do my part; 
or am I so “soft” and lacking in keenness that 
I shall be more of a hindrance than a help? It 
- is always a duty, of course, to keep in good 
physical condition; in war time the duty be- 
comes imperative—for war tests the whole na- 
tion as well as the soldiers who fight. In 
connection with this subject some recent ex- 
periments concerning the effect of smoking 
upon athletes are of special interest. 

During the training season the coach of a 
team forbids smoking, with the explanation 
that it is “bad for the wind.” Laboratory tests 
have been made, but most of them have ascer- 
tained only the influence of smoking upon some 
of the physiological functions that are not gen- 
erally evident; for example, heart rate, blood 
pressure, nature of heart beats, and so forth. 

The first of the new experiments tested bod- 
ily control before and after smoking as indi- 
cated by lunging at a target with a foil in the 
end of which was fastened a tack. Two groups 
of young men were used—those who were in 
the habit of smoking and those who were not, 
and the number of experiments was such as to 
justify two interesting conclusions: 

Both groups showed a loss in physical pre- 
cision immediately after smoking. 

Smokers showed a greater lack of muscular 
control after exercise than nonsmokers showed. 

The most satisfactory results came from a 
long series of carefully supervised experi- 
ments in baseball pitching. Here, if anywhere, 
the lack of control that results from smoking 
should show itself. In order to keep accurate 
records and percentages, a padded target was 
made, in the center of which was a bull’s-eye 
one foot in diameter. Round this bull’s-eye 
was a series of circles six inches apart, the 
largest of which was five feet in diameter. 
This target was hung at such a height that the 
bull’s-eye was at about the level of the pitcher’s 
shoulder. . The balls used were league base- 
balls, and the pitcher stood at a distance of 
sixty feet from the target. He threw fast, 
straight balls, and ten throws were recorded; 
the bull’s-eye counted five points, the inner 
circle four, the next one three, the next two, 
and striking the target outside the outer ring 
counted one point. Hach pitcher made ten 
throws, then smoked a cigar, and immediately 
afterwards threw ten times more. The num- 
ber of men taking part in the experiment who 
were accustomed to smoking was the same as 
the number of those who did not smoke. The 
general results were as follows: 


During the first week the average score be- 
fore smoking was 31.20, and after smoking was 
27.73. Later, as the pitchers acquired more 
skill, the average before smoking was 34.5, 
and after smoking was 28.9, or an average loss 
of 5.6. From those and other results the ex- 
perimenters found the average loss of accuracy 
after smoking to amount to about 15 per cent, 
whereas the average gain when the men waited 
between the two tests without smoking for the 
same length of time that they were allowed for 
smoking the cigars showed an increased accur- 
acy of 9 per cent. In a few cases, to test 
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the effect of smoking still further, two cigars 
were used, and it was found that the loss of 
accuracy was very much greater than in the 
case when the pitcher smoked a single cigar. 


Another series of experiments indicated 
that what holds good for throwing baseballs 
holds good also for shooting a rifle—smoking 
impairs a boy’s physical condition and makes 
him less able to control his body.—Youth’s 
Companion. 

[Our daily newspapers have an appeal to the 
public, filling from a quarter to half a page, for 
contributions to a fund for “Smokes for Sam- 
mies.” 

When it is known that smoking reduces ac- 
curacy and efficiency 15 per cent, this propa- 
ganda might well be charged to the Germans. 
—Ed.] 


A BONE-DRY BALLAD... .. 
James J. Montague. 
A weary, bleary gentleman, with fuzz upon his 
face, 
Reposed before a barroom on an empty whiskey 
case; 
He eyed the lock upon the door, he eyed the 
cobwebs there, 
And while he eyed he also sighed a sigh of 
deep despair. 
And when the sigh subsided, which it did ere 
very long, 
He lifted up a shaky voice and sang this tragic 
song: 
I want to go home and beat my wife 
And put all her rings in hock; 
I want to go home and start a strife 
You can hear all around the block! 
But they‘ve taken the poetry out of life 
By making the country dry, 
For I dassn’t go home and beat my wife 
Unless I am full of rye. 


A teardrop started from his eye and coursed 
along his cheek, 
And zig-zagged through his whiskers, where it 
left a laundried streak. 
He lifted up a trembling hand and brushed the 
drop aside. 
“Tt feels like water,” he observed, “which same 
I can’t abide. 
When Congress put the boots to booze they 
made my life a curse!” 
And then he sang the chorus which succeeds 
the second verse: 


I want to go out and rob a bank 
And make a big haul tonight; 

But how can I play this innocent prank 
Unless I am lighted right? 

There isn’t a chance to fill my tank— 
It gives a good man the blues, 

For I dassn’t go out and rob a bank 
Unless I am oiled with booze. 


“Orders From the Great Commander” is a 
soldier’s pocketbook, with identification card, 
envelope for photos of dear ones, and 16 pages 
of scriptures selected by Belle Case Harrington. 
The best gift for soldiers. Price 35 cents. Ad- 
dress, Soldier’s Companion, Bowling Green, 0. 
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For over forty years the last Sunday in Octo- 
ber has been designated by the National Prison 
Association as “Prison Sunday.” This year 
Prison Sunday will fall on October 28th, and it 
is hoped that many pastors will make this the 
occasion for a careful consideration of the im- 
portant subject of prison reform. 


Undoubtedly the problem of the proper treat- 
ment of the criminal is engaging the sober 
thought of American citizens as never before. 
A constant agitation is being maintained for a 
more humane and more efficient treatment of 
the delinquent. Outdoor employment, the honor 
system, farm colonies, welfare leagues of pris- 
oners and a number of other remarkable ex- 
periments are being tested with a view to the 
reformation of the prisoner. 


It has been well said that the prison problem 
will never be solved until it becomes the deep 
concern of the great body of intelligent Amer- 
icans whom the churches represent. 


In some states remarkable progress has been 
made in handling this great problem, but in 
other states the conditions that still obtain are 
more characteristic of the Middle Ages than of 
the enlightened Twentieth Century in which we 
live. 


Too much stress cannot be laid upon the 
necessity of a moral and spiritual reformation 
on the part of the criminal. The physical and 
material conditions in which the prisoner is 
placed should be such as to create a favorable 
environment for the efforts that are made to 
lead him into a higher life. 


Above all things, the fact should ever be kept 
in mind that in Christianity alone may be found 
the sure cure for the evil which has brought the 
prisoner where he is. The Gospel of Christ 
is the only antidote for sin and there is noth- 
ing else that will redeem men and women 
from their degradation. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. (30) 


Prisoners Visited by Friends: Matt. 11:2; 
Acts 24:22. 

Prisoners Required to Labor: Judges 16:21. 

Peter in Prison: Acts 12:3-19. 

Joseph a Prisoner: Gen. 39: 20-23. 

Kindness to Prisoners: Jer. 38:7-28. 

Prison Reform: ‘‘I was in prison and ye 
came unto me.” Matt. 25:36. 

To Hear the Groaning of the Prisoners: Psa. 
102:20. 

Loosing the Prisoners: “The Lord looseth the 
prisoners.” Psa. 146:7. 

The Sighing of the Prisoners: Psa. 79:11. 

Grinding in the Prison-House: Judges 16:21. 

The Prison Problem: “I was in prison and ye 
came unto me.” Matt. 25:36. 

Duty to Prisoners: “Remember them that are 
in bonds, as bound with them.” Heb. 13:8. 


SUNDAY 


Christianity and the Prisoner. 


(31) 

“To proclaim liberty to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison to them that are bound.” 
Tsao 6rer. 


There is more or less general sentiment 
sweeping the country at present embodying 
a larger justice and a more humane point of 
view toward the prisoner. It is as though we 
had heard afresh the word of the psalmist: 
“Let the sighing of the prisoner come before 
thee!” 


Perhaps we have not stopped to consider how 
truly Christian is this attitude, or how it falls 
in line with the mission of Jesus to this earth, 
as that mission is outlined in the great words ~- 
of our text. 

Recently I spent an afternoon in a great 
factory where there are 500 ex-convicts work- 
ing side by side with other employes; but it 
has been so planned that no one knows who 
these ex-convicts are; no one points them out 
and keeps them conscious of their shame. AS 
a result they are becoming trustworthy, effi- 
cient, and the makers of good homes. 

One man was pointed out as a successful and 
able workman, who had been in prison for years 
before he came to his present employment. 
The police, he said, had followed him and 
watched him so that it was impossible to get 
or to keep a job. “My wife is the only person 
who has ever been decent to me,” he explained. 
The department manager told the man to come 
around to the factory and he would give him 
work. After a few weeks he wrote the man a 
letter, saying he had noticed his good work 
and sent him a little book. The next day the 
man appeared at the manager’s office, and he 
could hardly speak. “You know,” he said, “you 
are the only gentleman who ever spoke to me 
that way. No one ever sent me a book before. 
When I took it home last night, Mary and I 
couldn’t eat any supper. I’m going to stick 
and make good.” And he did. Was this not 
preaching good tidings?—C. S. C. 


What About Ex-Convicts? (32) 
Every year thousands of these branded men 
are set free from our prisons and reformatories 
upon a society that resents their release. These 
men have lost the ordinary confidence of their 
staid brothers; life has marked them and prison 
probably demoralized them. Yet they are ush- 
ered haphazard into an unfriendly world and 
told to sin no more. There have been for 
many years societies and individuals who have 
interested themselves in these out-patients, yet 
from the convict’s viewpoint the trouble with 
most of these prisoners’ aid societies is that 
they do not aid. Here and there a man is 
helped, now and again some good is done, but 
the average out-prisoner finds assistance either 
too difficult to get, misguided or inadequate. 
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Night Schools In Sing Sing. (33) 
Of the sixteen hundred inmates of the prison 
on the Hudson, over four hundred are enrolled 
now in night classes of vocational training 
where they are learning everything from ste- 
nography and Italian to automobile mechanism 
and metal work. The teachers are all inmates 
and men have been found in the prison able to 
teach everything from classical Hebrew to 
wireless telegraphy. The classes are so popu- 
lar that the students constantly forego the eve- 
ning concerts and movies provided by the 
prison authorities in order to fit themselves to 
make their livings. The idea of the vocational 
night schools originated with one of the con- 
victs, a graduate of a German university, who 
was allowed to try the experiment. 


Capable Of Improvement. (34) 

“No prisoner, no matter what his age or 

past record, should be assumed to be incapa- 

ble of improvement.’’—Resolution of Interna- 
tion Prison Congress. 


A Prison College. (35) 

According to Dr. Waller H. Dade, director of 
the Bureau of Prisons in the Philippines, this 
bureau is conducting at Iwahig, near Palowan, 
a prison colony which is self-supporting, and 
which sends a man out after his term of serv- 
ice a better citizen than when he entered. At 
present there are 1,400 colonists located on 
100,000 acres. Every prisoner with more than 
a year to serve must learn a trade. Prisoners 
enter the colony through their good behavior 
in the other prisons on the islands, and are 
ranged in four classes, entering as a member 
of the fourth class and earning the right to ad- 
vancement. When a prisoner has been a year 
in the colony, he may send for his family or 
may ‘marry. If, in the choice of trades, he 
elects the study of agriculture, he is given 
12% acres, and the government furnishes a 
work animal, implements, seeds, builds a house 
for him, and assigns an instructor to teach 
him. There is a co-operative store at which 
he can trade, and he shares with the govern- 
ment half and half until it is reimbursed for the 
goods furnished him. There is a market for all 
the produce he can raise. If he has children 
old enough to learn a trade they are admitted 
to the trade schools of the colony. Fifteen 
per cent of the prisoners stay on the colony 
after they have served their terms, continuing 
to work on the farms, and those who leave re- 
ceive additional good conduct allowances, and 
the government transports them to their homes 
and buys back such of their portable posses- 
sions as they may have acquired in the colony. 
The colony is governed under the honor sys- 
tem, and thefts are rare. All the business of 
the colony is conducted by the colonists, who 
operate the lighting and water systems. Those 
who do not work the land, work in the power 
house, and in the workshops. There is work 
for all, work that means better efficiency and 
greater earnings power when a sentence is 
finished. It is said that the stigma of the 
prison does not cling to the prisoners when 
they return to their homes, and that the prison 
is really an open door to honest endeavor, 
education and thrift. A majority of the gradu- 
ates of the prison are self-respecting citizens 
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from the day of their discharge; for they have 
learned how to live honestly——The Christian 
Herald. 


A Model Prison. (36) 
Illinois is building at Joliet a new prison 
plant, which is said to exemplify all of the 
modern ideas in prison constructon. The plant 
is being built by the convicts themselves, and 
is to be a part of a prison farm of 2,200 acres, 
upon which the prisoners will raise all the 
produce used to feed the inmates of the peni- 
tentiary and supply also some of the state 
charitable institutions. The new cell-houses 
are circular, each cell will receive sunshine 
and each will be an individual room. It was 
prophesied that Christ should “proclaim .. . 
the opening of the prison.” (Isa. 61:1.) 


Sane and Hopeful Treatment. (87) 

The sane and hopeful treatment of the crim- 
inal growing out of the investigations of 
science is in sharp contrast to the apathetic 
acceptance by society of irrational and in- 
human methods. 

The subject of prison reform is complicated. 
However, the principles and methods of dealing 
with offenders would have these advantages: 

(1) The elimination of the brutally degrad- 
ing spirit of revenge and retaliation which now 
pervades our entire penal system, and the sub- 
stitution therefor of the desire for reformation 
of the offender and the protection of society. 

(2) The elimination of crime as a profession, 
inasmuch as incorrigible criminals will be 
eventually all confined during their lives. 

(3) The great reduction in the number of 
persons arrested and imprisoned, inasmuch as 
such arrests are now frequently caused by the 
desire for personal revenge. 

(4) The protection of the home and family. 

(5) The education of the public into the 
causes of degeneration and the possible pre- 
vention of “moral and mental sickness” with 
its criminal symptoms. 


The Story of Earl E. Dudding. (38) 

In 1909 I was convicted of manslaughter in 
West Virginia. I had shot and killed my uncle 
in the course of a family fight. He had 
knocked me down five times and beaten me 
almost insensible with a pick handle. Finally, 
in desperation, I shot him. To my mind I was 
absolutely innocent. To me there was never 
a clearer case of self-defense. But the jury 
found against me, and I was sent to Mounds- 
ville prison for a five-year term. 

Before that I had been a general salesman 
for Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., of Chicago. I 
was doing a successful business and making 
over $5,000 a year. When they sent me off to 
prison I left a wife and four children on the 
outside, and a terrible time they had of it 
during the four years I was incarcerated. And 
a tough time I had of it in prison at first. In 
Moundsville I was given a job helping the 
prison physician. In that way I was little 
closer to the officials than most of the con- 


victs and that helped me to do my first work. | 


It happened that I had for years been a reader 
of a well-known Christian weekly. While I was 
in prison a forwarded letter with a bill came 
to me for the previous year’s subscription. I 


Mir 
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y, 


wrote the paper, told them I was in prison and 
could not pay, but promised to pay on release. 


By return mail I got the cancelled bill and a 


note saying the paper would continue to come 
while I was in Moundsville. Small kindnesses 
made a tremendous impression on me inside 
the walls. This thing got hold of me. The 
next time I saw the warden I told him about 
it and got him to subscribe. Then with his 
permission I got many guards to take the paper. 


Finally I had 300 copies coming to the prison. ~° 


Somehow this made a favorable impression 
with the next warden, Mr. M. L. Brown, so that 
I gradually got his confidence. Soon I was 
able to show him the grafting, the cruelties 
and the dope smuggling that were going on 
inside the prison unknown to him. He put a 
stop to these things. He abolished the terrible 
whipping of the men and he made a clean and 
humane prison of the place. Then I was set 
free. I went out with a great pity for con- 
victs in my heart. 


I tried to start again as a salesman. I bor- 
rowed $500 from a bank and took to the road. 
In four weeks all my money was gone but $14 
and I had failed. The men who had been my 
customers turned their backs on me. The 
traveling men said it was a disgrace to their 
profession to have an ex-convict out on the 
road. Old friends called me aside when I 
tried to sell them goods and said I had better 
leave that section of the country. Then my 
inspiration came to me. The ex-convict was 
the most hunted and abused man on earth. 
Something had to be done for him and I was 
going to do it. 


I called in my closest friend and put my idea 
up to him. He picked out the name, Prisoners’ 
Relief Society, and I went to work. The $14 
I had just paid the registration fees for my 
charter. I had no money for office rent, for 
furniture or even for postage. But I managed 
to get credit. Then I actually borrowed fifty 
cents to pay postage on the first twenty-five 
letters I sent out. There was not a cent when 
they mailed, but in a few days aid came. A 
friend sent $25 to assist the work. My old 
friends Carson, Pirie & Scott, to whom I had 
written of my idea, sent me $250 and good 
wishes. Other money came in slowly from 
other places and I went at it in earnest. 


It has been a long, hard fight, but we’ve won. 
At the end of two years I have got ten thou- 
sand employers who are willing to take ex- 
convicts. They are not only promising but they 
are doing it every day. I am finding work for 
all kinds of men; robbers and thieves, default- 
ing bank tellers, confidence men, clerks who 
stole from their employers, in fact all kinds. 


We are getting them the kind of work they 


can do, too. That’s the story. 


“And how many of the men you find work for 
start straight?” So far as we can tell, 95 per 
cent. We know fairly accurately because we 
keep in touch with the men and their em- 
ployers. Most men who come out of prison 


need nothing more than honest employment to 


set them on the right path. Few fall away 
from it. Some will, of course. They need 


another lesson and another chance.” 
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Christian Endeavor Prison Work. (89) 

A better day has dawned in many of our 
states; and criminals are being studied and 
treated with a view, not simply to punishment 
for crimes committed, but also to reformation, 
so that the men may become law-abiding citi- 
zens. 

Christian Endeavor prison work was started 
in 1890 by Rev. Victor Kutchin in the Wis- 
consin State Prison. It has spread into a 
majority of our state prisons and penitentiaries. 
For many years Kentucky has led in this 
work, with strong societies in the Frankfort 
and Eddyville prisons. At one time the larg- 
est company of Comrades of the Quiet Hour 
was in the Frankfort prison society. The 
Eddyville prison officials showed their interest 
in the work by sending the chaplain to repre- 
sent them at the last State Christian Hndeavor 
convention. : 

At a recent meeting in the Frankfort prison 
there were four conventions. Under Colonel 
Well’s administration schools have been started 
for the prisoners, and his helpful Christian 
spirit is felt in every department of the prison, 

About twelve years ago a society was organ- 
ized in the state prison at Raleigh, N. C., by 
Miss Bays as a result of the presentation of 
prison work at the Detroit Convention. The 
meetings were held in an old workshop, as the 
prison had no chapel. There are two socities 
there now; and at the last state convention, 
which met in Raleigh, a meeting was held in 
the beautiful little chapel that has been pro- 
vided. About seventy-five delegates attended, 
and there were about as many more from the 
prison societies. The fruit of years of self- 
sacrificing service was seen in that meeting 
when nearly two-score prisoners surrendered 
to Jesus Christ and found peace and pardon 
in him. 

From the beginning the prison work has been 
a success. The fact that it was their society 
appealed to the men, and aroused a spirit of 
loyalty and faithfulness that no other form 
of religious service had secured. Wardens and 
chaplains have been unanimous in their praise 
and commendation of the society. As an aid to 
discipline it has been of great value. Thou- 
sands of men have found Christ as a personal 
Saviour, and have become earnest, honest, God- 
fearing men.—General Secretary Shaw. 


Jail Construction. (40) 
Jail construction with regard for physical 
conditions has received little attention, though 
experts in prison matters have been making 
criticisms for a generation. There can never 
be a proper administration of jails until the 
standard of jail construction is raised. Seclu- 
sion of untried prisoners should be imperative 
and the construction should make it difficult to 
form new acquaintances or to perpetuate old 
ones. But we continue to build jails of the old 
form, though the separate system is easier of 
administration and better for both officers and 
inmates.—Massachusetts Prison Association. 


The Bible In Prison Work. (41) 

Can you imagine an interest in Jesus Christ 
sufficient to gather a company of men for 
the study of the Bible every Saturday afternoon 
for thirteen months? This work has been go- 


ing on at the San Quentin (Calif.) State 
Prison since November, 1912, and the writer is 
the teacher of this class, consisting of from 
200 to 350 men who are eager to hear “the old, 
old story,” and who seem to grow more and 
more eager as the weeks come and go. 


Think for a minute, in this age of material- 
ism, of from 208 to 380 men—lawyers, bank 
presidents, bank cashiers, political “bosses,” 
judges, sheriffs, policemen, college professors, 
artists, labor leaders, men of large means, men 
of small means, university graduates and 
many “just common fellows’—gathering of 
their own volition for the study of the Bible 
on the only afternoon in the week they have 
for recreation! This is a fact at this very 
minute in the state of California, where the 
average HKasterner thinks everything is wild and 
woolly.—George W. Hunter. 


Mental Occupation In Prison. (42) 


Reading does not take the place of bodily 
exercise, but mental occupation is of great 
value. Many jails have no libraries, or collec- 
tions of only small value. Too frequently the 
prisoners are compelled to depend upon char- 
ity for their reading matter, but many of those 
who are glad to contribute have little idea what 
literature is needed. The county should feel 
as much obligation to provide for the minds of 
these men as it does to provide for their bodies. 
The needed books, magazines and papers should 
be provided at the public expense, and not by 
charity.—Massachusetts Prison Association. 


Bible Cure For Heartaches. (43) 

Of all the places on earth where the ortho- 
dox teaching of the Bible is needed, our penal 
institutions are surely among the most needy. 
There is no spot on earth where there are so 
many heartaches in the course of twenty-four 
hours as in the prisons of the country. 

The men who are in these places are human 
like all of us. Some people act toward them 
as if they were wild animals, but many events 
show just how human men in prisons are.—Geo. 
W. Hunter. 


Making Crooked Men Straight. (44) 

Rollo H. McBride, an ex-convict, is the 

chosen instrument of God through whom hun- 

dreds of prisoners discharged from the Chicago 

House of Correction are being helped to get a 
new start in life. 


If there ever was a work to which a man 
seemed providentially led, or an institution that 
is doing the work of Christ, that man is Mc- 
Bride and that institution is the Parting of the 
Ways Home, of which he is manager. 


The name of this home, ‘The Parting of the 
Ways,” is full of significance. It means all 
this and more to the men sent to McBride. 
They are just out of confinement; their faces 
often show the pallor of the prison. They are 
without friends; have neither suitable clothes 
nor shoes. Were it not for the Home they 
would in most cases have neither shelter nor 
food. A return to criminal practises would be 
the easiest and most natural thing in the 
world. 


McBride meets them at the door—a genial 
smile of welcome on his face, a warm hand- 
clasp to greet them, “Come right in, boys,” he 
says. “I’ve been waiting for you. The super- 
intendent telephoned that you would be here 
about noon. Dinner will be ready shortly. ievih 
show you up to your rooms first.” No guests 
could be more warmly welcomed than the out- 
casts that enter the door of the Parting of the 
Ways. 

After dinner McBride has a talk with each 
man. He learns what he can do. If it seems 
best he prays with him. Ordinarily -he pro- 
vides clothes for him—since most of the men 
come from the “Bridewell” very poorly clad. 
Then the search for work begins. McBride 
knows right where to send him, since a num- 
ber of employers of labor on a large scale are 
interested in the Home and take men on Mc- 
Bride’s recommendation. A few days usually 
find the men located and started on the right 
road—all because he has been helped in the 
right time—the way, probably, in which Christ 
would seek to help such an individual in this 
twentieth century. 

Do these men keep straight? McBride be- 
lieves that most of them do, and he has so many 
convincing evidences in the way of hopeful, 
cheerful letters telling of success and progress 
that one turns away feeling that the ex-convict 
has come pretty near solving—if, indeed, he has 
not already solved—one of the greatest prob- 
lems of the penologist; that of making crooked 
men straight. 


The Importance of Preventive Work. (45) 


For generations we have been relying almost 
solely upon the. police, the courts and the 
prisons for the work of dealing with crime. 
Of necessity they have been obliged to wait 
until a man (or a boy) became a criminal, and 
in most cases it was then too late. The most 
effective work must be that of preventing the 
people from becoming criminals. 


One of the first things in a plan to keep 
city boys from wrong ways is the public play- 
ground, where a boy can do the thing which a 
boy wants to do, and ought to do, without 
breaking the law—a supervised playground, 
where the expenditure of his vitality can be 
directed. A twenty-thousand-dollar  play- 
ground, bought on credit with five per cent 
bonds, will cost a thousand dollars a year for 
interest. It is far more effective in dealing with 
juvenile crime than a policeman costing a 
thousand dollars a year. It will carry many a 
boy through the play age and into the work 
age safely. 

A boy’s club has a similar value, and for 
similar reasons. If, in it, the boy can have 
the advantage of the help which comes from 
contact with good men and women, the friend- 
ship of somebody who give him ideals which 
are better than his, he is likely to be kept in 
right paths without knowing that he wants to 
go into wrong ones. 

The establishment of playgrounds is a pub- 
lic duty. The boys’ club may be left for pri- 
vate charity. Eventually many of the boys’ 
clubs will be supplied by the cities, in connec- 
tion with the school buildings.—Massachusetts 
Prison Association. 
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COMMUNION SUNDAY 


At the close of the last Passover, Christ in- 
stituted that Communion of the Supper which 
has come down through many generations— 
which goes forth, into all the world as the 
remembrance of His death and the pledge of 
the blessings it has purchased for us. How 
frail this little ark which his hand has sent 
out on those’stormy waters, but how safely it 
has carried its precious freight! Empires have 
risen and fallen, society been tossed in wild 
convulsion, and still it holds on its way, and 
will do; for Christ Himself is in it, with that 
heart of love which shall yet bless a whole sin- 
ful world. 


From the very beginning of her history the 
Christian Church has regarded the Lord’s Sup- 
per as a rite of primary importance. The or- 
dinance occupied a supreme place in the esteem 
even of those sections of the Church that are 
farthest removed from the spirit of sacra- 
mentarianism. It is not too much to say, in- 
deed, that in the number and variety of its 
uses the Holy Supper stands pre-eminent 
among Christian institutions. 

Fellow pastors, let us make much of this 
service, and of the days of preparation that 
precede it. In these war times especially the 
service is of great value in giving comfort, hope, 
and preparation for tests that must come. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. (46) 


The Present Christ: “Lo, I am with you al- 
way.” Matt. 28:20. 

Remembering the Lord Jesus: “This do in 
remembrance of Me. . . This do ye, as oft 
as ye drink it, in remembrance of Me.” I 
©or. 11:24, 25. 

The Eucharist: “And He took bread, and gave 
thanks.” Luke 22:19. “And He took the cup, 
and gave thanks.” Matt. 26:27. 

“Eli, Eli, Lama Sabachthani?’: “And about 
the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, 
saying, Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? that is to 
say, My God, My God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” Matt. 27:46: 

The Thirst of Jesus on the Cross: “After this, 
Jesus knowing that all things were now ac- 
complished, that the Scripture might be ful- 
filled, saith, I thirst.” John 19:28. 

“It Is Finished”: “When Jesus therefore had 
received the vinegar, He said, it is finished!” 
John 19:30. 

“JT Will Sup With Him”: ‘I will come into 
him, and will sup with him, and he with me.” 
Rev. 3:20. 

The Supper a Means of Grace: “Ye come 
together not for the better, but for the worse.” 
aeCor. 11:17. 

Eating and Drinking Unworthily: ‘“Where- 
fore whosoever shall eat this bread, and drink 
this cup of the Lord, unworthily, shall be guilty 
of the body and blood of the Lord. But let a 
man examine himself, and so let him eat of 
that bread, and drink of that cup. For he 
that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth 
and drinketh judgment to himself, not discern- 
ing the Lord’s body.” I Cor. 11:27-29. 
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Neglect of the Lord’s Supper: “And they 
would not come.” Matt. 22:3. 


The Print of the Nails: “He showed them 
his hands and his feet.” Luke 24:40. 


The Lord’s Supper a Proclamation: “For as 
often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, 
ye do show the Lord’s death till he come.” 
I-Cor, 11226: 


The Tree of Life: ‘In the midst of the street 
of it, and on either side of the river, was there 
the tree of life, which bare twelve manner of 
fruits, and yielded her fruit every month; and 
the leaves of the tree were for the healing of 
the nations.” Rev. 22:2. 

The Universal Magnet: “I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” 
John 12:32. 

Longing for the Second Advent: “And the 
Spirit and the Bride say, Come.” Rev. 22:17. 


The King’s Face. (47) 


“Wherefore am I come from Geshur? It 
had been good for me to have been there still; 
now therefore let me see the king’s face.” 2 
Sam. 14:32. 


Absalom, the king’s son, had been banished 
from court. Three years he had been an 
exile. David relented and permitted him to 
return to Jerusalem, but ordered that Absalom 
was not to see his father’s face. Two years 
this state of things continued, and then Joab 
interceded. Again the father relented, and 
Absalom came to the palace, saw his father, and 
they were reconciled. In Absalom’s case, he 
saw not the king’s face because the king was 
angry. 

I. If we fail to see the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ it is our own fault. He 
is here. No arbitrary barrier rises before us. 
Only our hardness of heart, our spiritual blind- 
ness, or our indifference is a barrier to the 
vision. 

Ine 
ward vision of God? 


What can we do to make sure of the in- 
“Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” We must sepa- 
rate the substance from the symbol. The Bible, 
the Church, the sacraments are only symbols. 
To be satisfied with reading the Bible and 
going to church and taking the sacraments, 
without being conscious of the presence of him 
whose word the Bible is, whose organic body 
the church is, who seeks to make himself 
known to us in the sacraments, is as if one 
were perfectly satisfied to sit down and visit 
with a photograph! 

III. Wherefore do we come if we see not the 
face of the King? This, if anything, is what 
worship means, all private and public worship 
—to fix our spiritual eyes upon the Eternal, the 
Immortal, the Invisible. Thus doing, we shall 
endure. Thus doing, we shall preserve the 
proper balance betwen giving and receiving. 
Thus doing, our psalms shall be more than 
mere music, our prayers shall be more than 
mere words; they shall be homage we pay and 
praise we offer to the King. Wherefore are 
we come if we see not his face?—Rev. Charles 
C. Albertson, D.D. 


With His Stripes We Are Healed. (48) 
“Surely he hath’ borne our griefs, and car- 
ried our sorrows; yet we did esteem him 
stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. But 
he was wounded for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him; and with his stripes 
we are healed.” Isa. 53:4, 5. 

This text is a marvel in the Old Testament; 
nowhere from Genesis to Malachi have the im- 
puted guilt of the Servant of Jehovah ane the 
imputed righteousness of the Servant’s clients 
been painted in stronger colors. 

The same contrast that meets us here has 
been set forth in glaring opposites by Paul in 
Rom. 5:12-21. Do you wonder at the amaze- 
ment of the Ethiopian treasurer who was 
poring over this chapter in Isaiah while jour- 
neying from Jerusalem to Gaza? Thousands 
since have repeated the perplexed question of 
the African student: “Of whom speaketh the 
prophet this?” : 

I. This is the mystery of the ages, the para- 
dox of Calvary, the scorn of proud thinkers 
and the stumbling-block of the self-righteous. 
“God hath made him who knew no sin to be 
sin for us, that we might be made the righte- 
ousness of God in him’—that is what this 
prophetic utterance means stated in New Testa- 
ment terms. 

II. The cross on Golgotha is like a magnet 
that draws to itself the vast iniquities of the 
world’s transgressions through all the ages and 
after Christ. The pale Sufferer on the hill 
outside of the gate of Jerusalem succumbs to 
smitings that were destined for his human 
brethren. 

III. They—if they will rightly interpret this 
spectacle of vicarious woe—should feel an in- 
tense feeling of relief steal into their guilty 
hearts. The hand that inflicted these griefs 
does not strike a second: time for the same 
offenses: “The chastisement of our peace was 
upon him.” Out of this ordeal of the afflicted 
Jesus there comes the peace of God that pass- 
eth all understanding. The “gory head and 
wounded,” reclining in death with the cry of 
satisfaction: “It is finished!” is to be a blessed 
sight to the sinner when he comes to breathe 
his last. “With his stripes we are healed.”— 
Wirt, D: 


The Meaning of Communion. (49) 

“This do in remembrance of me.” I Cor. 11:24. 

Our Lord does not need our loving remem- 
brance to increase his power, glory and kingly 
rule. We cannot add anything to his infinity. 

I. If we should forget to remember Him, the 
King in his beauty will shine on forever just 
the same. We may decline his invitation to 
the Holy Supper, never putting a crumb of 
bread to our lips in remembrance of him, but 
he will be the same yesterday, today and for- 
ever. We may increase his joy by our com- 
ing, but nothing can affect the character of the 
unchangeable Christ. 

II. The blessedness of the remembrance of 
Jesus is nearly all on our side. Hating and 
drinking at his table, we have fellowship and 
friendship with One who sticketh closer than a 
brother. <A believing, trusting remembrance 
appropriates his shed blood for cleansing our 
sin away and puts his crimson signature to the 


promises to pay all penalties against the soul 
and to provide all blessings for keeping, guid- 
ing and saying. This supper commemorates 
the victories of his 
his resurrection. : 

Ill. We are to observe this communion 
memorial till he comes again. He may come 
tomorrow or today, while we assemble. As 
a family would have a vacant chair at the 
table for an expectant son, so we wait and 
look at every communion for His coming. In 
the fullness of time he will come and take us 
with him to the heavenly feast. 


“For thee the burning thirst, 
The shame, the mortal strife, 
The broken heart, the side transpierced; 
To us the Bread of Life!” 
—Rev. E. W. Caswell. 


Remember Him With Your Heart. (50) 


“Remember Jesus Christ, risen from the 
dead.” 2 Tink.2:8 R. V. 

When you remember our Lord at the Holy 
Communion as he has commanded, you are also 
to remember him everywhere else in life. 
Whatsoever you do or think, make all your be- 
ing a communion memorial of his glory. 

I. The last words Paul ever wrote were his 
letters to Timothy, when he said, as his final 
commission to his beloved young friend, “Re- 
member Jesus Christ, risen from the dead.” 
Don’t for a moment forget him who lived, suf- 
fered, died and rose again for you and is alive 
forever more. The least you can do is to re- 
member, with all your heart’s deepest affection, 
him who bore the Cross for you. 

II. Paul was not ashamed to remember 
Jesus Christ crucified, to preach peace through 
his blood, power by his Cross, immortality ; 
his resurrection, and heavenly mansions not 
made with hands, wrought by everlasting love. 

No wonder the apostle said: “Remember, 
Timothy, to endure hardness as a good soldier, 
when you think of Jesus, how he endured the 
Cross, despising the shame, for you.” 

III. When you have preached the Word— 
the whole Gospel—when you have fought the 
good fight, finished your course, the Enoch 
chariot, the Elijah chariot, the Christ chariot, 
will swing low for you to go sweeping through 
the gates, washed in the precious blood of 
Jesus. Then you will have your reward, your 
coronation day, when a crown of glory will be 
yours, which the Lord will give to all who re- 
member him and love his appearing. 


Draw Nigh. (51) 
“Draw nigh unto my soul.” Psa. 69:18. 
I. In what relations? 
1. As a Father and Friend. 
2. As a Guide and Guardian. 
3. As a Redeemer and Portion. 


II. In what circumstances? 
1. In reading the Bible, and meditating 
on it. 
2. In the exercise of prayer. 
3. In attendance on religious ordinances. 
Communion. 
4. In the season of affliction, and in the 
hour of death. 
III. For what end? 


1. To establish communion with the soul. 
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death and the triumphs of’ 


2. To repel evil from the soul. 
3. To prepare the soul for heaven. 


Self-Examination. (52) 

“Commune with your own heart.” Psa. 4:4. 
I. The subjects of self-examination. 

1. Our sins. 

2. Our conversion. 

3. Our principles. 

4. Our pleasures. 

5. Our prayers. 


II. The manner in which it should be con- 
ducted. 

1. Seriously. 

2 eas reference to the Bible as a stand- 

ard. 

3. With prayer for divine guidance. 

I. Its advantages. 

1. Self-knowledge will direct us in the use 
of the means of grace. 

2. Self-knowledge will assist us in the per- 
formance of religious duties. Make Com- 
munion blessed. 

3. Self-knowledge will guard us against 
temptation. 


Communion a Meditation. (53) 
“Meditate upon these things.” I Tim. 4:15. 


I. The nature of meditation. 
1. It is not mere thinking. 
2. It is not mere study. 
3. It is set and sustained thought for a 
practical purpose. 
II. The seasons of meditation. 
Periods of solitude. 
Times of sleeplessness. 
Seasons of sickness. 
The Sabbath. 


Rules for meditation. 

. Lay up a good store of scriptural truth 
in the mind beforehand. 

2. Banish every thought that is out of 
keeping with the exercise. 

3. Apply the whole force and energy of 
the soul. 

4. Lift up the heart to God in prayer. 

5. Let not the exercise be unduly pro- 

tracted. 


HATS Heat 


As the Dew Unto Israel. (54) 


“T will be as the dew unto Israel; he shall 
grow as the lily, and cast forth his roots as 
Lebanon. His branches shall spread, and his 
beauty shall be as the olive-tree, and his smell 
as Lebanon. They that dwell under his shadow 
shall return; they shall revive as the corn, and 
grow as the vine; the scent thereof shall be as 
the wine of Lebanon.” Hos. 14:5-7. : 

I. The spiritual influence which God prom- 
ises to His people. : 

1. It is like the dew in its source. 

2. It is like the dew in its silence. 

8. It is like the dew in its seasonableness. 

4. It is like the dew in its abundance. 
II. Its beneficial results. 


1. Growth. 

2. Stability. 
3. Beauty. 

4. Fragrance. 
5. Fertility. 
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Remembering God. (55) 

“Sometimes I’m afraid I’m not a Christian 
at all,” the boy said doggedly. “I thought I 
was when I joined the church, but I don’t 
seem to have the same interest, somehow. It 
ain’t easy for me to remember God—to think 
about him a hundred times a day as I feel 
sure a Christian ought to do.” 

“You weren’t at prayer meeting last night,” 
the minister observed, looking kindly into the 
troubled young face. 

“No, I wasn’t. We had company at the house, 
and I guess I never thought of meeting until 
I heard the bell ring.” The lad flushed a 
little. “I’m afraid it isn’t the first time.” 

“T am thinking about the time your father 
was away from home so long—on that business 
trip in the West.” The minister spoke slowly, 
looking away toward the blue hills. “There 
was nearly a year you didn’t see him, I think. 
Was it hard for you to remember him?” 

“Not a bit. There was no uncertainty in 
the frank reply. “I don’t suppose I thought 
of him as often as I do when he’s in and out 
every few hours in the day—that is, after the 
first, when we all missed him so much. But 
we had letters every week, and of course we 
talked about him—mother and the girls, and 
all of us—and kept looking forward to the 
time when he’d come home. No, there wasn’t 
much chance to forget him.” 

“Suppose there had beex no letters, Harry? 
Suppose your father’s name had been dropped 
in conversation? Suppose—” 

“It would have made a difference,” the other 
broke in eagerly. “The house would have been 
there, though, and the things father had given 
us. They’d have kept him in mind—for a time, 
at least. I don’t know how it would have been 
after he had been away years and years.” 

“We can see God,” the minister said, after 
a thoughtful pause. ‘He is very near us, but 
until we have keener eyes than we have now, 
we must take that on trust. It isn’t to be 
wondered at that we forget God when so many 
other things that we can see and touch and feel 
crowd in upon us. No doubt our Heavenly 
Father took all that into account when He 
gave up his holy Word—something like our 
father’s weekly letters—and his House, where 
the members of his family could meet and talk 
about him. I believe that’s what the Bible 
and the church ought to mean to us, Harry.” 

“T didn’t stay to communion the last time,” 
the boy admitted, dropping his eyes. “I see 
what you mean, and it’s right, too. We had 
two cousins visiting that day, and they—well, 
they weren’t at all that sort. I’ve missed a 
good many other Sundays, too; and this sum- 
mer’s been such a rush that my Bible reading 
has gone by pretty often. A fellow needs all 
the reminders of God he can have in a world 
like this.” 

“He certainly does, Harry,” the minister said, 
smiling. “I fancy you’re on the right track.” 


Christ’s Love For Sinners. (58) 

At a summer communion service in New 
Hampshire in an ordinary village church on 
an ordinary Sunday the minister of one of the 
greatest congregations in the land happened to 
be an attendant. Nothing unusual marked the 
service. The people’s attitude toward it seemed, 


if anything, perhaps a little less warm and 
glowing than he had been accustmed to. But 
in one of the prayers the minister thanked 
God for Christ’s love for sinners. No phrase 
could have been more customary, but the vis- 
itor said that it rang in his heart all the rest 
of the year as a revelation. It was an ordinary 
Sunday, but we learn that altogether the best 
things in our lives, which produce the greatest 
results, do come far more through the ordinary 
than through the unusual. In some way the 
most familiar truth he had ever known was 
the truth which had the greatest power to 
grip his soul afresh. 

When well forward in his ministry, Dr. 
Bradford, of Montclair, said, ‘Never until the 
last year have I appreciated how wonderful 
and how great was the sympathy of Christ.” 
The glory of the Christian life is not that as 
the years go by it becomes capable of greater 
powers, and makes a finer record to which it 
can point with complacency and pride. This 
may have been our earlier hope, but none have 
ever fulfilled it. But nevertheless the Chris- 
tian has more and more to be satisfied in. 
even if it is not himself, and if as the years 
go by, when much has failed, been disappoint- 
ing and wrong, there is somehow an exultation 
which becomes greater all the time in Christ 
Himself, that man has more fulfilled the Chris- 
tian life than one who could rest back and 
survey a long series of what he counts his 
successes. 

Not until Christ’s love for sinners does im- 
press us, and occupy, and cause us increasing 
wonder, are we likely to grow in the Christian 
life—The Sunday School Times. 


The Strenuous Christ: A Communion 
Meditation. (57) 

It is a trite and very commonplace remark 
that the Christian who makes real headway 
as a Christian must keep close to Christ. But, 
as is the case with many such remarks, there 
is real and rich truth in it when rightly under- 
stood. 

The keeping close to Christ which I have in 
mind just now is this: Such an increasing 
<nuwledge of the heart and purpose of Christ 
in coming into the world as will result in your 
becoming identified with him, assimilated to 
him in the spirit and purpose of your own life. 

This intimate knowledge of Christ will come 
partly through your own intimate communion 
with him in prayer. True prayer is converse 
with God and is possible only to those who be- 
lieve sincerely that God is, that he is a person, 
that he will hear and answer the prayer of 
faith, and that he is abundantly able to do all 
that he has promised in His Word. The true 
believer will approach God through the merits 
and intercession of Christ, and will ever seek 
the assistance of the Holy Spirit, for “we know 
not what we should pray for as we ought; but 
the Spirit Himself maketh intercession for us 
a that can not be uttered.” (Rom. 
8:26). 

Intimate acquaintance with Christ will come 
also through faithful obedience to the com- 
mands of Christ. “If ye do his will ye shall 
know of the doctrine.” (John 7:17.) 

But you must also study earnestly the rec- 
ord of Christ’s life as found in the gospels. 
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Read what he says of himself and his mission. 
Sit down reverently at his feet, like Mary of 
Bethany, and let him teach you out of his 
own Word, what manner of man he is, whence; 
he came, and why he gave himself for the’ 
world’s salvation. Such open-hearted study 
of Jesus Himself will result in your growing 
conviction that he was a genuinely human be- 
ing “touched with the feeling of our infirmi- 
ties,” that he was God as well as man, and that 
in some mysterious way, which we can not 
fully understand, he put himself in our place 
and through the riches of his perfect per- 
sonality and the divine significance of his 
sufferings and death on the Cross he purchased 
eternal redemption for every soul that trusts 
and obeys him. 

You will be impressed with the strenuousness 
of Christ’s life and work. He was always 
eager, earnest, alert, active, bent most de- 
votedly on the accomplishment of his mission, 
his eye never losing sight or the great, shin- 
ing goal he sought to reach. He was ever 
driven, although ever voluntarily, paradoxical 
as it may seem, by a divine imperative. “Know 
ye not that I must be about my Father’s busi- 
ness?” he said to his mother when he was 
only twelve years old. He submitted to bap- 
tism at the very outset of his ministerial 
career, thus numbering Himself with the trans- 
gressors and sharing with them the responsi- 
bility for sin and acknowledging with them 
his amenability to heaven’s law. A baptism of 
another kind he had to be baptized with—the 
baptism of suffering—and he never lost sight 
of that tragic experience and was in distress 
till it might be completed on Calvary. His 
mission, he said, was to minister not to be 
ministered unto, and to give his life a ransom 
for many. (Matt. 20:28.) 


Think then, dear friend, both of the strenu- 
ousness and vicariousness of Christ’s life and 
death, and, like Saint Paul, seek to be assimi- 
lated to your Redeemer in the spirit and pur- 
pose of your own life. 


There is an old legend of Jerusalem that tells 
of a woman whose husband was sick unto 
death. In her sorrow she went to Saint Peter 
and asked him to prolong her husband’s life. 
He promised to do this, but required the woman 
to go out and beg for time. “Any person you 
find,” said Saint Peter, “who will give you any 
time, a year, a month or even a day, you may 
add that to your husband’s life.’”’ But she could 
find no one who was willing to spare even a 
single day from their own lives that it might 
be added to the life of him she loved. But 
the thought came to her mind: ‘Why not give 
your own life?” This met the approval of Saint 
Peter and he took from her one-haif of her 
days and gave them to her husband and they 
went through this world hand in hand until 
they came to the river of death, and went across 
it together. 


The old legend has eternal truth in it. Jesus 
Christ put his life in place of ours. He lived 
and died and rose again and ever lives for us, 
our substitute, our hope, our life. “I give unto 
them eternal life,’ he said. 

And listen! If we will we can put our lives 
into the lives of others with gracious, enrich- 
ing, saving efficacy—Rev. John Y. Ewart, D.D. 


PRAYER MEETING DEPARTMENT 


. The Mid-Week Service 

Part of Luther’s prayer the night before his 
appearance at the Diet of Worms. 

O almighty everlasting God! Behold this 
world openeth its mouth to swallow me 
up, and I have so little trust in thee! O Goa! 
do thou help me with all thy wisdom of this 
world! Do this; thoa shouldest do this for 
this is not my work but thine! The cause is 
thine and it is a righteous and eternal cause. 
Oo reord! help me! O my God, hearest thou me 
not? Thou hast chosen me for this work. Act, 
then, O God, stand at my side, for the sake 
of thy well beloved Jesus Christ, who is my 
defense, my shield, and my strong tower.” i 

I THE LURE OF BEGINNING AGAIN, 
Lam. 3:23; Luke 15:18 
. Expository Notes, 

The one thing that pulls a man up out of the 
slough of failure is the possibility of wiping out 
the past ana making a new beginning. This 
hope has made its impress upon the language. 
We talk of turning our backs upon the past and 
making a new start—of turning round and 
going in another direction—of wipine the slate 
clean—of turning over a new leaf—of “forgetting 
the things which are behind’’—many metaphors 
which express our hope of slipping out of the 
bonds of the past and making a new start in 
life—only the lure of a new beginning is strong 
‘enough to enable a man to make the effort to 
turn failure into success. 

The Bible story is a record of God’s dealings 
with the human race, of the many times he has 
Siven man another chance, an opportunity to 
make a new start in different surroundings, to 
begin again. 

Adam had two beginnings—one in the shelt- 
ered garden and one out in the thorny plains. 
When the “wickedness of man” brought these 
to a bad ending, the race was given another 
chance in the persons of Noah and his family. 

Long afterward a man was sent out of idola- 
trous Chaldea to brood over the thoughts of 
God among his flocks in the solitary Syrian 
plains, and the race began again its religious 
life on a higher plane than before with Abra- 
ham as leader. With Jacob the tribe went to 
school in Egypt, solitary in the midst of a crowd. 
Moses led them to a farther education in the 
New surroundings of the Wilderness. Under 
Joshua they began a national life in the prom- 
ised land. 

When the nation, sometimes led by its kings, 
sometimes in spite of them, had gone into the 
depths of sin, the Exile gave a new beginning 
and another education in the stern realities of 
conquest and deportation. Then a chastened 
and humbled group went back to Judea for an- 
other chance in working out a worthwhile na- 
tional life. So much for the Old Testament 
story. 

In the New Testament story the whole human 
race is given a wonderful new beginning, a new 
chance to learn of God as our Father, who, un- 
perceived, has been watching his children with 
anxious solicitude through all the long ages. 
A prophet here and there caught a glimpse of 
him, seeing that his mercies—loving-kindnesses 
—were “new every morning.” Jehovah was ready 
to begin again, to forget the past. Beginning 
anew—it is a wonderful lure to effort. With 
divine patience God waits for man to begin 
again and again, stepping slowly upward to a 
new life. The past may be stained with sin, 
but the Book holds the lure of the new and 
fresh, and pure and clean, before our eyes—a 
new name, a new heavens and a new earth, a 
new spirit, a new heart, a new man; the new 
Jerusalem. 


Plan for Our Meeting. 

Topics for discussion. New beginnings in his- 
tory. Possibilities and opportunities in new 
beginnings. The results to mankind of settle- 
ment in America—in Australia. The need of new 


beginnings to individuals. The problem of the 
discharged convict. What new beginning is this 
church going to make as it enters upon a new 
season of work after the summer vacation? 

} Thoughts on the Theme. 

This is written, deep and broad, in human his- 
tory, that man has acquired the habit of begin- 
ning again. Defeat, disappointment, failure, 
collapse, obstacle have not driven him to aban- 
donment of his great ambitions. In fact, those 
adversities have often sharpened the edge of his 
determination, and enabled him to win success. 

The Christian has a lesson to learn at this 
point. The psychology of beginning again ap- 
plies quite as effectively in the matter of the 
spiritual life as it does in other fields of our in- 
terest and activity. His pathway is beset with 
perils, difficulties attend his advance, many 
things hinder the fulfillment of the hopes of his 
heart in the development of his spiritual ex- 
perience. But these things do not constitute 
sufficient reason for abandoning the Christian 
profession, and for the betrayal of his Lord and 
Master. No: if the day ends in failure, in hu- 
miliation through yielding to temptation, if the 
stain of sin has fastened itself to the record of 
the day, let the Christian say, with the coming 
of the new day, as did the prodigal in the far 
country, “I will rise and go to my Father.” For 
each day is a new day, a fresh coinage from 
the mint of eternity. With the coming of the 
new day there is need of a new refreshing of 
spirit to meet whatever the day brings. Yester- 
day may have had written over against it in the 
books the depressing word, Failure. But let us 
forget about that, and with the new day begin 
again, being refreshed by the inflowing of God’s 
spirit and grace, and endeavor this day to achieve 
things worthy. 

Each day is a new adventure in the vast ranges 
of life. No man can say what the day will bring 
to him, what experiences he must endure in it, 
what unusual pressure or demand will suddenly 
appear—or how the day will come to its close. 
But of this he may be sure—the soul needs to 
be fortified each day, so that it may endure 
and come to the close of the day with no stain 
upon it. To do this one will need_the daily 
renewal of fellowship with Jesus Christ and 
the daily refreshing of the Holy Spirit.—The 
Christian Advocate. Bi yon 


Il THE ARMOR OF GOD. 
Eph, 6:11-20; Rom. 13:12; 2 Cor. 6:7; 2 Tim. 2:3, 4. 
Expository Notes. 

Paul was fond of using metaphors from things 
military as well as from athletic games. The 
force and effectiveness of the Roman soldier and 
his equipment appealed to him. But he was not 
the first to use the equipment of the warrior to 
represent spiritual things. Long before, the Old 
Testament prophet had used two items of the 
soldier’s armor to represent the very things that 
Paul saw in them, Isa. 59:17. Paul speaks of 
the Christian qualities as armor three times, 
calling them the “armor of light,” Rom. 13:12, the 
‘armor.of righteousness,” 2 Cor. 6:7, and the 
“armor of God,” Eph, 6:11, 138. The last pas- 
sage seems to be a development of that in Isaiah 
for there Jehovah is putting on the breastplate 
and helmet of righteousness and salvation. 

Paul likes the ring of the word, soldier, for 
he exhorts Timothy to be “a good soldier of 
Christ) Jesus,” 2 Tim. 2: 3,4, not having any 
other aim in life but to obey the orders of his 
commander. He calls HEpaphroditus, Phil. 2:25, 
and Archippus, Philemon 2, his fellow-soldiers. 

A writer in the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate 
says: Paul’s metaphors were living metaphors, as 
it were. “Take up the whole armor of God, 
he reiterated in Ephesians 6:13, and then, with 
bold and brief strokes, vividly portrayed that 
armor: “Having girded your loins with truth, 
and having put on the breastplate of righteous- 
ness, and having shod your feet with the prep- 
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aration of the gospel of peace; withal taking up 
the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able 
to quench the fiery darts of the evil one. And 
take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of 
the Spirit which is the Word of God, with all 
prayer and supplication praving at all seasons 
in the Spirit.” 


Here, then, is the category of the armor of 
God,” the panoply” for the Christian soldier 
which the Father provides—not merely a coat of 
mail, but that and weapon also. Parts of the 
former are the breastplate, the girdle, the san- 
dals, the helmet and the shield; but there is one 
weapon only, the sword. If we would get value 
from these comparisons we must look back to 
the time when such equipment was the height of 
human accomplishment for its purpose, though 
now obsolete. In proportion as we can see these 
these things as Paul saw them, his thought 
should prove instructive. 


The girdle about the loins held the common 
apparel in place, and served also to support a 
weapon and a wallet of rations. Not only the 
movements of the soldier but his hands also 
were left free to this extent. The truth does 
this for us; sets us at liberty, makes us free, 
John 8:32, relieving us from superstition and su- 
perstitious fears, from prejudices, from mistaken 
beliefs, and from fanciful restraints. The apti- 
tude of Paul’s simile becomes apparent from 
such considerations as these. 


“The breastplate of righteousness” has back 
of it the authority of Isaiah, 59:17, as well as 
that of Paul. The breastplate must withstand 
the strong thrusts of the enemy’s spear, and 
the vicious,slashes of his sword, and his arrows 
also. If the shield were beaten down, or de- 
stroyed, or lost, or if the weapon passed it, then 
the breastplate would be the sole defense of 
the central part of the body, and what but 
righteousness, or what so well as righteousness, 
could properly accomplish this? 


An unshod soldier in that time was at a dis- 
advantage, though he would wear sandals rather 
than shoes. This soldier would have his feet 
shod “with the preparation of the gospel of 
peace.” 

Before him he, or his armor-bearer if he had 
one, bore his shield, large enough ofttimes to 
cover the whole of the warrior’s body, so that 
he might advance behind it as it was borne on 
before him; and this is the “shield of faith, 
wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery 
darts of the wicked,” darts tipped with tow, 
saturated with inflammables, and fanned into a 
fierce blaze by their rapid motion through the 
air. The shield would, literally, quench such 
weapons by intercepting them and casting them 
upon the earth. Thus the shield of faith, and 
the breastplate of righteousness are the prime 
defenses that the Christian warrior has, and 
should use. Let him not commit the grave error 
of using something else than faith for his shield, 
or something other than righteousness for his 
breastplate. If he do so,he is defectively ar- 
mored, and the mistake may be fatal. In his 
prophecies Isaiah described Jehovah as himself 
wearing such a helmet, 59:17, and Paul, it will 
be remembered, is describing “the armor of God,”’ 


Last of all in the enumeration are “the sword 
of the Spirit, which is the Word of God,” and 
“prayer at all seasons in the Spirit.” Here is 
the one weapon out of God’s armory for all 
emergencies. Make no attack except with the 
“Word of God; use no weapon for defense ex- 
cept that. And it is to be wielded with “prayer,” 
with “supplications;” not occasionally nor once 
in a while only, but “at all seasons” and in “all 
perseverance.” There is the method for using 
the Bible—with prayer and supplication. There 
are the code and the means of interpretation— 
the Bible and prayer. 


Let all of us take an inventory of our equip- 
ment—a critical, searching one. Have we all of 
these essentials, or aré we trying to make head- 
way with only part of them? Have we forgot- 
ten the shield, or the breastplate, or the helmet, 
or the sword? Do we have all of them and yet 
are using them in our own strength and accora- 
ing to our own notions, instead of “with all 
prayer and supplication?’ Are we real soldiers, 
or are we merely camp-followers? 


.threaten its life. 


Plan for Our Meeting. ; 

Topics for discussion. Have we on this wee 
armor? Which one do we especially lack? - oN 
may we better prepare ourselves to be “goo 
soldiers of Christ Jesus?” 4 


TEE; ESUS AND THE CHURCH. 
hus 2:41-50; mend 3:15. 
Expository otes. = Ae 

The statement is sometimes made that it is wet 
necessary to identify one’s self with the church, 
that one can be a Christian without becoming a 
church member. It may be profitable to ey 
the attitude of Jesus to the Jewish church. e 
was not an official of either synagogue or Tem- 
ple. He might have considered himself asueree 
from all obligations to the Jewish church, as 
above its requirements. But he was brought up 
in a home where the religious laws and customs 
were carefully observed. As a babe he was con- 
secrated to Jehovah in the Temple. His parents 
went each year to Jerusalem to the great feasts. 
When but a lad he looked upon the Temple as his 
“Wather’s house.” On reaching manhood he de- 
clared his purpose to be not to destroy but to 
fulfill, and he observed all customs prescribed 
in the law. He knew the sacred Scriptures and 
quoted them as guide and defense. Z 

The spectacle of cheating commercialism in the 
Temple courts roused him to fiery indignation 
and to precipitate action, so great was his zeal 
for his “Father’s house.” He failed not to attend 
the great feasts at Jerusalem, where he spent 
much time in the Temple, teaching the people 
and disputing with the officials. He sent the 
lepers whom he healed to the priests with in- 
junctions to carry out the requirements of the 
Mosaic law. ; : 

While he repudiated the foolish and unneces- 
sary observances which the Pharisees had them- 
selves instituted, he always gave due obedience 
to the Mosaic law. : 

Any young person who would follow the ex- 
ample of Jesus must have an ardent zeal for 
the church, and must attend its services with an 
eager interest in them. A 

It must be recalled that Jesus’ interest in the 
church is to be considered from the standpoint 
of a layman. The average layman leaves too much 
of the church work to the minister. Let the 
churchmember emulate the Master in both zeal 
and activity. 

Plan for Our Meeting. 

Tovies for discussion. How great is my zeal 
for the church? How does our church building 
represent the zeal of our church members? 
What is our loyalty to the law of our church? 
In how many church activities am I engaged? 
In how many ought I to be engaged? 

Thoughts on the Theme, 

Identify yourself with the church. 

For the sake of others, as well as for your 
own, identify yourself with the Christian church; 
be not a visitor, but a member. Example is more 
potent than word. The spectacle of a dozen 
manly men and womanly women walking up the 
aisle to devote and dedicate their lives to the 
cause of Christianity will move a congregation 
more deeply than a year’s preaching.—Universal- 
ist Leader. 

Jesus Christ. 

He was a reformer, but he reformed, not by 
assailing the church, but by assailing its abuses. 

If an American believes that his country is in 
peril from the forces of corruption, he does not 
leave America and enlist in the German army to 
fight his country. He remains in America and 
fights the enemies that dishonor its name and 
If a man believes that false 
doctrine, spurious ceremonialism, worldly ambi- 
tions, hypocritical pretenses, are impelling the 
church of his fathers, this is no reason for his 
leaving the church of his fathers. 

To remain in the church and labor to bring it 
back to its essential purpose, and to destroy 
whatever in creed, in ceremony, or in order in- 
terferes with the achievement of that purpose, is 
to follow Christ’s example. 


IV. THE MONK WHO MOVED THE WORLD. 
Ron. EG, Wt 
Expository Notes. 

Here is a famous sentence that is associated 
with three famous persons. In the mouth of 
Habakkuk, Hab, 2:4, it is the bit of consolation 
given by Jehovah in view of the approaching 
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Chaldean invasion, through i tp 
: gh which the rig s 
man, loyal to Jehovah, shall be Ureerree ee 
cause of his trust and loyalty. Paul recalls and 
pens the words which give him power to burst 
e bonds of Jewish formalism. Sixteen cen- 
uries later Martin Luther is nerved by the same 
ess pees by Paul, to break the bars of 
the, church. which the Papacy had imprisoned 
our hundred years ago Luther threw ; 
the gage of battle to the Pope, when, on Coenen 
31, 1517, he nailed his 95 theses to the door of 
the castle church in Wittenberg, opposing the 
indulgences authorized by the pope, Leo \X. 
Plan for Our Meeting, 

Great events that turn the course of the his- 
tory of the world for all future centuries are not 
common, Neither are four hundredth anniver- 
Saries! We will do well to take advantage of 
the interest roused by the four hundredth anni- 
versary of Luther’s nailing his 95 theses on the 
Wittenberg church door, to teach our people 


something of the Protestant Reformation, its 
heroes, its causes and results. Let this meeting 
be given to Luther. Some one can tell the story 
of his life. Or the picturesque scenes in the 
life of Luther could be given by different per- 
sons as pictures—“‘Snap Shots of Luther:’ A 
school boy singing in the streets of Eisenach; 
Finding the Bible in the Erfurt Library; In the 
forest in a thunder storm; On Pilate’s staircase 
in Rome; Nailing the theses on the door of 
Wittenberg ‘“Schlosskirche;”’ Before Charles V 
in Worms; Kidnapped in the forest; “Junker 
George” in the Castle of Wartburg; The miner’s 
son a guest in the count’s castle at Wisleben. 
(Help in making these vivid may be found in 
“The Schoenberg Cotta Family,’ by Mrs. Charles, 
and in “Martin of Mansfield,” by Margaret R. 
Seelbach. If any old libraries contain the “His- 
tory of the Reformation,” by J. H. Merle de’Au- 
bigne, you can get interesting information about 
the indulgences. Some material is given in other 
pages of this magazine.) 


RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


CURRENT EVENTS AND LITERATURE USEFUL TO THE PREACHER 


PERSONAL. 

Dr. 8. C. Dickey has undertaken to raise $100,- 
000 to reimburse those who lost their all in the 
failure of Winona. He has been given a leave 
of absence for this task. 

Shell eal 


_Dr. Alexander Mann has declined election as 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of 
Western New York, and remains rector of Trin- 
ity Church, Boston, 

ee eS) EE 


Miss Helen Robinson, daughter of Bishop J. 
E Robinson, of southern Asia, was drowned 
when the steamer “City of Athens” was sunk. 
Miss Robinson was a missionary of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church, returning to her work in 
India after a furlough. 
* * * 


Bishop Welch, who succeeded Bishop Harris in 
the Methodist Mission in Korea, was given a 
dinner by the Japanese Governor of Chosen. who 
said in his address that he would be glad to 
have the bishop make suggestions in regard to 
the government in Chosen, and that he would 
hope to profit by such suggestions. 

* * * 


Ramabai, the famous founder of the Christian 
home for widows at Mukti, Bombay Presidency, 
has been constrained to write a Marathi cook 
book, with simple recipes for every day use. The 
interesting thing about it is that on the back of 
each recipe is a Gospel message. Already as a 
result of reading these spiritual recipes in look- 
ing for domestic guidance, a Brahmin woman 
has confessed Christ, also a Brahmin man.— 
Miss. Rev. of World. 

* * * 
FOOD. 
Rum Sails Even if Food Can’t. 

Arthur Mee, the English prohibitionist, who 
smote the British government the shivering blow 
of his book, “Defeat?” hits again and harder 
still in a pamphlet entitled “The Fiddlers.” 
Under the head ‘‘How to Lose the War,” he says: 

“We must all eat less because our ships are 
sinking. But the government has just found 
room for 150,000 gallons of rum from Jamaica, 
though we have full supplies till 1920. The ship- 
ping wasted on this rum for 1921 would have 
bought 1,000,000 two-pound loaves for tomor- 
row.” 

Similarly the author shows that officers’ wine 
shipments were going through to the battle 
front when there wasn’t transport for needed 
rounitions. 

The chapters which analyze and ridicule the 
government’s expectation that the sober shall go 
hungry in order that the thirsty may get drunk, 
which describe the ruination of soldiers’ house- 
holds through the drink-drenching of their wives 


in their wives in their absence, which expose 
how utterly indifferent army officers, great and 
small, have been toward the obligation to pro- 
tect their men from vice, are shocking beyond 
characterization. But even these portions of 
the book do not score the soul as deeply as the 
chapter which tells how Canadian boys who 
never drank at home have been turned to sots 
while serving in Hurope, because the British 
government, without Canadian permission. sanc- 
tioned the sale of liquors in the camps of Cana- 
dian regiments. Writes Mr. Mee witn flaming 
pen: “The trade that throttles us at home can 
pull the empire down. . . . We may be sure tnat 
Canada will not forget.” 

Then the author asks the question which 
America is asking very anxiously these days: 
“In view of the fact that American soldiers ere 
not to touch alcohol, what arrangement does the 
government propose to make for them in Eng- 
land?” Yes, or in France? And what does the 
American government mean to say about it?.-- 
The Continent. 

’ * * * 
The Brand Not Mentioned. 

Dr. Stephen Langdon, formerly of Oxford Uni-+ 
versity, and now curator of the Babylonian sec- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania Museum, 
opened a letter written 2,200 years B, C., and 
never delivered. The letter was opened with a 
mallet, as it was sealed in a clay cylinder. It 
was written in Sumerian characters, and when 
deciphered with great difficulty proved to be a 
Babylonian merchant’s order for a shipment of 
flour.—The Christian Herald. 

* * * 


The grain supply of the world, in normal 
times, we may imagine as in seven vessels in 
different parts of the world—one in Berlin, say, 
and one in Budapest; one in Rome and one in 
Liverpool; one in Moscow and in Buenos Ayres 
and in America. We may think of these vessels 
connected, so that when the contents of one is 
demanded contents from the others flow in. 
Thus they maintain among themselves a kind of 
equilibrium. Now all those vessels are out of 
it—except America. And the consequence is 
that if you take anything out of that one vessel 
you create wild speculation. In other words, 
the whole control of prices on which we depend 
in normal times is gone; the machinery for price 
maintenance and balance is broken; and we re- 
quire a new balance—a new control—or con- 
sumer or producer will suffer and America and 
her Allies, too.—Herbert Hoover, in the American 
Review of Reviews. 

7 @ * 

City officials of Chicago declare Chicagoans 
are heeding the advice to prevent waste in food 
supplies. As evidence of the reformation of the 
city they pointed to the garbage ‘collections of 
the past six weeks, which were 20 per cent less 
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in volume than the garbage collected in the 
corresponding six weeks of last year.—Ex. 
* * * 


At the conferences of the British Methodists 
in London a new poster was suggested to the 
War Savings and Food Committees of the Brit- 
ish Government. This was “Drink Less Beer,” 
to match their call, , Bat Less Bread.” 


In times of need it is natural to hoard. This 
is a primitive instinct. Many animals hoard food 
for the winter, and usually it is when their food 
is plentiful, vastly in excess of their needs. It 
may indeed be said to be the general rule that, if 
unlimited food supplies are available, animals 
that hoard will do so in excess of the needs of 
the season. 

This is also true of human beings. When 
they hoard they hoard unwisely and in excess of 
their needs, and the result is the same as in the 
case of animals. Fram the standpoint of the 
economy of the purchase: this is the first reason 
against hoarding. The second reason against 
hoarding is that of driving up all the prices. No 
matter whether the demand is natural or arti- 
ficial, the result upon the price is the same. The 
act of hoarding, therefore, is a social crime in 
that it drives up the price of living for the 
individuals who do not hoard, and to the profit 
of no one. 

Many foodstuffs are prepared continuously; 
that is, they are produced in even quantities 
throughout the year. They should therefore be 
purchased only as needed. In many communities 
there are only two or three or perhaps six 
months’ supply in advance. This is sufficient if 
everyone buys only for the weekly needs. But 
if one-third of the people suddenly decide to pur- 
chase a two-months’ supply, then the purchas- 
ing will be in excess of the rate of manufacture 
or of production, with the result that the stocks 
in the retail and wholesale trade will be entirely 
depleted. Panicky buying means inevitably 
soaring of prices. 

Germany is one of the great salt-producing na- 
tions of the world. After the war was under way 
the German Government estimated the capacity 
of the salt plants, estimated the needs of the 
people, allowed just enough men to remain in 
the salt works to produce each week the sum of 
the weekly needs as calculated. The country 
had about a month’s supply of salt, with limit- 
less supplies underground. Suddenly someone 
started the cry of a salt famine. Ten million 
people, or thereabouts, frantically rushed to pur- 
chase all the salt in all the local stores in the 
neighborhoods. The result was that the avail- 
able stock of salt disappeared. Then the people 
who needed salt to conserve meats found that 
there was none upon the market, and before the 
production of the salt plants could be speeded 
up by sending additional labor, thousands of 
pounds of meat had been destroyed on account 
of the lack of salt.— Woman’s Home Companion. 


The Food Administration Bureau sends out the 
following call to the Religious Press: 

America and her Allies must not run out of 
wheat, meat or fats. If they do the war is lost. 
Conservation in America will save starvation in 
Europe. 

There is a shortage in the milk supply owing 
to shortage and high prices of feed, leading to 
the killing of thousands of milk cows for meat. 
For the sake of the babies and children we must 
not waste a drop of milk. 

Growing children need whole milk, but grown 
people can drink skim milk which is as rich in 
protein and mineral matter as whole milk. 

Not diminution but substitution—that is all 
food conservation asks. Use meal and corn meal, 
and send wheat to the men in the trenches. 

One ounce of sugar less than usual a day 
would not be much of a sacrifice, but it would 
mean much of a saving. One ounce less a day 
for each would save 1,185,000 tons a year, and 
that would keep sugar plentiful and cheap for 
us and our Allies. Save your ounce! 

This is a short year for wheat and a good one 
for potatoes. A baked potato equals a slice of 
wheat bread as food. Therefore, eat the baked 
potato and save the slice of bread. 

One pound less of wheat flour a week per per- 
son in the United States would save 133,000,000 
bushels of wheat for our armies and our Allies. 

Four things we must save—sugar, meat, milk 


and wheat. Men canot fight unless they are 


{ less meal 
. Every meatless, wheatless, sugaries 
ee to wi the war and save our liberties and 
homes. geitvess 
NEWS. 
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The Bethlehem Steel Corporation has ma 
interesting statement that out of three pion 
employes holding eu OS EO ee ae 
in the company two hunar ieee 

re born on farms. Although a num 
heen were taken as children into towns, ares 
more were reared in the country—a fac ee 
gives new force to the repeated assertion hae 
the American farm is the best training pens 
for American boys, because it breeds in Dee 
two qualities supreme in citizenship: thee 
fulness and independence.--Youths Compa . 


i i i t and 

While the war is passing to its sternest. is 
cruellest phase it happens, by an odd cones 
dence, that the Church of England has resem 
the decision to expunge from its service Aes “ 
passages of Scripture which invoke a ie ° : 
vengeance upon the wicked. The propose oF 
form was concerned with what are agente 
known as the imprecatory Psalms, those s denice 
passionate human documents in which ime e 
and aspirations of rare beauty, phrases so oe e 
in conception and of such exquisite art that ey 
will ever be upon the lips and in the minds 0 
men, are mingled with wild screams of peeiare 
rage in which reason, morality, respect for hu- 
manity and reverence for Good seem alike for- 
eons changes which have now received the ap- 
proval of both Houses of Convocation, without 
any important opposition, involve the deletion 
from the Psalter of the whole of the 58th Psalm 
and of certain verses from nine others. Psalm 
58, we recall, as illustrating the nature and spirit 
of these alterations, contains the appeal: “Break 
their teeth, O God, in their mouths; smite the 
jaw bones of the lions, O Lord. * * * let them 
consume away a like a snail and be like the un- 
timely fruit of a woman;” and proceeds to de- 
clare the joy of the righteous when he shall 
wash his foosteps in the blood of the ungodly. 
—Christian Work. wits 

“The cedars of Lebanon ,whose great wind- 
moved tops have waved in psalm and prophetic 
page, have at last gone to feed Turkish locomo- 
tives.” This is the news that comes from Pales- 
tine, the Turks have denuded Syria, the Lebanon, 
and Anatolia of all trace of wood to run their 
railroads, at present deprived of European coal, 
—Christian-Evangelist. Ps 


Oliver Williams, of the Continent, has a sur- 
prising article about the religious publications 
of the country, based on the statistics of Ayer’s 
Newspaper Annual for 1915 and 1917. He de- 
clares that the religious weeklies have a larger 
total circulation than the secular weeklies—291,- 
488,000 and 259,532,000 copies, respectively. The 
classification, ‘religious weeklies,’ includes 
Catholic and Jewish publications as well as Pro- 
testant. The total copies issued in the year 1917 
of monthly publications, Sunday magazines and 
mail order publications is 1,248,864,000; of re- 
ligious publications, 411,806,000. The increase 
of the religious publications in 1917 over 1915 
was 70,492,000 copies. In the same period the secu- 
lar publications showed a decrease of 98,956,- 
800 copies. The annual aggregate of the Protest- 
ant religious press was 234,098,000 copies; of the 
Catholic, 108,180,000.--Watchman-Examiner. 


An Englishwoman suggested that discarded 
jewelry and trinkets of gold or silver be given to 
the war fund. In one year the metal from these 
things—chiefly discarded silver thimbles—pur- 
chased— 

7 Motor ambulances. 

5 Motor hospital boats. 

$ 1,110 for hospital supplies. 

$10,000 for Disabled Sailors’ Agency. 

$11,250 for Star and Garter Fund. 

$50,000 for Soldiers and Sailors. 


The Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association, 
representing over 200 of the leading manufac- 
turers of the state, have passed a resolution fa- 
voring complete war prohibition by a vote of 
176 to 1. 
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Some IneTontlngs Penta oe Shaws by the lif 
tables prepared for the Census Burea te Brot, 
J. W. Glover, of the University of Michigan. The 
chart shows the number of persons alive at each 
pee out of 100,000 born (alive) in what are 
een as original registration states. It is as if 

0 ,000 persons were kept under observation 
from the time of birth, and each year a count 
were made of the number still alive. The fig- 
ures are given for white males and white fe- 
males both in the rural and in the urban popu- 
lations, and for colored males and females in the 
total population. The original registration states 
are Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Indiana, Michigan and the District 
of Columbia, The life tables are based upon 
the population as of July 1, 1910, and on the 
deaths registered in the years 1909, 1910 and 
1911. _In the chart the city population is that 
of cities of 10,000 population and over; the rural 
population is that of cities and towns of less 
than 10,000 population, together with that out- 
side cities and incorporated places. The facts 
brought out by the chart are that for each 
group of the population the females are longer 
lived than the males, and that of the several 
groups the country dwellers live longer than 
the city population, and the white race lives 
longer than the colored.—Youths’ Companion. 

* * * 


There are five and a half million of our boys 
now in the fight. All the best and noblest lads 
that we have managed to rear this generation are 
there in the great melting pot of the war, and 
in the great crucible of the future many things 
are being transformed. Men meet as brothers, 
bound together not only by a common service but 
by suffering in which man is heart to heart with 
man, The manhood of Britain mingling there is 
learning loyalty. The ex-convict is sharing the 
same bell-tent with the student of divinity; and 
it is a very good thing for the student of divin- 
ity, whatever it may be for the ex-convict. 
Democracy in its great crucible is already form- 
ing for the future. 


I have met many atheists back of. the base, 
where the fellows relax and have a good time. 
But it is curious how their boasted atheism re- 
cedes as you approach the firing line, and on the 
fire-step I have never yet seen it. 

What was Jesus Christ to them before—to 
most of them? A mighty ecclesiastic quite out 
of their line. To others, a figure two thousand 
years more or less away, mixed up with the 
aristocracy. Now they are going through, so 
far as men can, suffering such as Christ did for 
the sins of men. In their experience of sacrifice 
today comes the Great Christ of the Cross, and 
these men who once lived in self-indulgence 
realize suddenly that Christ is their brother. 

What they will do with this experience, with 
this realization afterwards, depends on our wis- 
dom in the church. God knows whether we shall 
be able sufficiently to understand, to follow, and 
to rise to the tremendous occasion.—Dr. John 
Kelman of Edinburgh. 

* * * 


Americans who think that it is none of our 
business what. happens in Europe, and who are 
calling on all the ghosts of the Revolutionary 
heroes to rise and denounce our intrusion into 
a field where we do not belong, have been re- 
minded of Washington’s willingness after his re- 
tirement from the presidency to lead an army 
into Europe in defense of American principles. 
It may be well also to-recall the speech of Dan- 
iel Webster delivered in the National House of 
Representatives on January 19, 1824, anent the 
revolution in Greece, and America’s concern as 
that of a nation that cared for righteousness 
and humanity: 

“Tt may now be required of me to show what 
interest we have in resisting this new sys- 
tem. What is it to us, it may be asked, upon 
what principles, or what pretenses, the European 
governments assert a right of interfering in the 
affairs of their neighbors? The thunder, it may 
be said, rolls at a distance. The wide Atlantic 
is between us and danger; and, however others 
may suffer we shall remain safe. 

“T think it is a sufficient answer to this to say 
that we are one of the nations of the earth; 
that we have an interest, therefore, in the pres- 
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ervation of that system of national law and 
national intercourse which has heretofore sub- 
sisted, so beneficially for all. Our system of 
sovernment, it should also be remembered, is, 
throughout, founded on principles utterly hos- 
tile to the new code; and if we remain undis- 
turbed by its operation, we shall owe our se- 
curity either to our situation or our spirit. 
The enterprising character of the age, our own 
active, commercial spirit, the great increase 
which has taken place in the intercourse among 
civilized and commercial states, have necessarily ~ 
connected us with other nations, and given us @& 
high concern in the preservation of those salu- 
tary principles upon which that intercourse is 
founded. We have as clear an interest in inter- 
national law as individuals have in the laws of 
society.’”—The Advance. 
* * * 

We are wondering if many pastors are aware 
of the place “Religion” has in the average public 
library. A western city of some 3,000 population 
has nearly twice as many books in its Carnegie 
library as it has population. Of these, less than 
twenty are catalogued under the head of ‘Re- 
ligion,’’ as follows: Lives of Brooks (Allen), 
Luther (Koestin) and Moody; “How to Suc- 
ceed,” Torrey; a Kempis’s “Imitation of Christ” 
(two copies); a life of Leo XIII; Hoyt’s “Teach- 
ing of Jesus;’” a small book by Dr. W. T, Gren- 
fell; Baird’s “The Huguenots;’ two books on 
Mormonism, one for and one against; several 
books of Emanuel Swedenborg; a complete set 
of Mrs. Eddy’s works. This is how “Religion” 
is represented in one public library and one who 
is experienced in public library work in many 
places informs us that this is typical. It is hard- 
ly necessary to add that some of these books have 
never been taken off the shelves, and that in no 
instance was there a book that had been taken 
out more than three times. 


Is the religious interest in the town roughly 
indicated by the number of books on the cards 
under the head of “Religion” as related to the 
total number of volumes and by the number of 
readers of these books? Why is it that Mrs. 
Eddy’s books are in practically every public 
library and in the same libraries one is rarely 
ever able to find any sort of a book on missions? 

It is high time that the ministers of every 
community got together and took account of 
stock along this line. There are many oppor- 
tunities for mutual helpfulness on the part of 
churches and public libraries which are now be- 
ing sadly neglected by both parties at interest, 
but particularly by the churches. Everybody— 
if we are to judge by the example just referred to 
—except the Swedenborgians, the Christian 
Scientists and the Mormons, is blind to what 
might be made a really significant opportunity 
to evangelize and educate through the printed 
page.—The Standard. 
S * * * 

FREE RURAL CHURCH READING CLUB 

MOVEMENT. 

The Rural Church Reading Club Movement 
has been organized by the Rural Extension Serv- 
ice of Syracuse University in co-operation with 
a number of the leading religious periodicals of 
the country. The movement promises to be 
nation-wide. There are no fees other than the 
purchase price of the official text. 

The object of the movement has been stated 
by Professor Garland A, Bricker of Syracuse 
University, the director of the movement, “as 
an effort to secure a better understanding of the 
rural church problems and opportunities among 
rural ministers and Christian lay workers. It is 
a patriotic Christian movement to keep the moral 
and social tone of rural America up to the level 
of the new economic demands recently made 
upon our rural population.” He maintains that 
a low social and religious life cannot support a 
high degree of economic efficiency among the 
rural people. 

Get into the Movement, 

Bach rural church is urged, with its pastor 
as leader, to organize a local club of five or 
more members; to write to the Director of Rural 
Extension Service, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y., for the necessary blanks for recording and 
reporting membership, and securing the official 
text, entitled, “The Church in Rural America;” 
and to keep watch for the announcements about 
thes, Co ke Cy 


One Hundred 


_ Revival Sermons 


Soul-Winning Sermons by 
Leading Preachers 


450 PAGES—6x9 INCHES 


Salvation to thousands have followed the 
preaching of these sermons. 


For months before he goes into his suc- 
cessful services, Charles L. Goodell, D. D., 
reads literature of this kind as an inspira- 
tion. They are the classics of Evangelistic 
addresses, the most powerful and enduring 
expressions of the universal and eternal 
truth of the gospel—chosen for this volume 
under the advice and upon the recommen- 
dation of preachers who know their power. 

There is no volume of revival addresses that 
are so varied—from Savonarola to Moody— 


and none that will stir to action more thar 
this. 


Following are a few of the choicest: 

The Great Arbitration Case. Spurgeon. 
No Room for Christ. Moody. 

What is it to Be a Christian. Brooks. 
Power of an Endless Life. Bushnell. _ 
Whatsoever He Saith, Do it. McDowell. 


Multiply this list by twenty and you will have 
an idea of the value of this collection. They 
are valuable for reading as samples of sermon 
delivery—but no man can stop with the read- 
ing—they spur to action. 


F, M. Barton, Publisher, 


Please men me “One Hundred Revival Ser- 
mons,” for which I enclose $2.00. 
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The Pastor 
His Own 


Evangelist 


Introductions by 
J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D. D. 
CHARLES L. GOODELL, D. D. 


520 PAGES—6x9 INCHES 


HE most practical evangelistic help a 

i pastor can secure. Only one in every 
100 churches can secure a special evan- 
gelist. This book makes you your own evan- 
gelist. It helps you lay out your campaign, 
gives plans for making it successful, and pro- 
vides abundant suggestions for your sermons. 


Eighteen subjects are treated as follows: 


1. Eight to eighteen texts are suggested for 
each subject. 


2. Clues to Texts—each text outlined. Il- 


lustrative incidents. 


3. Suggestions for preparation and conduct- 
ing each service. 


4. Seed Thoughts—Accumulated riches of 
what other preachers have gathered for sim- 
ilar services. 


This book has inspired many pastors to take 
up this work with blessed results. It has 
enabled an R. F. D. pastor to win two men, 
and turned the tide in his church. A large 
town pastor used it and the results were 18 
new members. 


The introductory chapters will inspire any 
preacher. They are the personal experiences 
of Chas. L. Goodell, D. D., who wins over 200 
new members each year in his New York City 
church. 


Permanent results in special services are 
secured when the pastor conducts them— 
there is no break—no coming down from high 
pressure of some evangelists, who rest all sum- 
mer, 
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F..M. Barton, Publisher, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
2. Please send me copy of “Pastor His Own 


Evangelist,” for which I enclose $2.00. 
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HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT 


Rev. M. K. W. Heicher, 


BEST OF RECENT SERMONS 


D. D., Rev. Andrew V. V. R _D. 
Rev. Francis E. Clark, Dy. D., TE nie aymond, D. D ’ 


D., Rev. John H. Jowett, D. D. 
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The Young Soldier and Christian Soldiers 
Rey. M. K. W. Heicher, D. D. 


Text: “I have written unto wou, young men, 
because ye are strong, and the word of God 
abideth in you, and ye have overcome the evil 
one.” I John 2:14. 


; That sentence presents the ideals of Chris- 
tian young manhood, power, principle and 
purity. 


I. “I have written unto you, young men, be- 
cause ye are strong’—powerful. Your physical 
strength has been tested. You are_iron- 
muscled and hickory-limbed. When you march 
forward to take your place in the trenches you 
will be fit to endure. When the charge is 
sounded you will leap over the parapets and go 
through the entanglements and across the shell 
holes; whether it be bayonet to bayonet or 
hand to hand you will worst your enemy “br- 
cause ye are strong.” 


But your strength is not all physical. Were 
this so you would be bestial. Your mind is 
strong. The great weapons of offense, the 
machines which whirr overhead, these which 
connect the battle line with the supplies in the 
rear, the miracle-working medicines and meth- 
ods of the hospital; all these are the products 
of mind. Not long ago men thought it impos- 
sible to fly, but mind has raised the standard 
of impossibility. Your impossibility today must 
be an experienced reality tomorrow. Think 
things through. It can be done because in in- 
tellect “ye are strong.” 


The marvel of true manhood is the harmony 
of its powers. It is not all mind and muscle. 
Manhood has heart power. Manhood is named 
Great-heart. The strongest man is the tender- 
est. Think it not weak, young soldier, to ston 
to the wayside flower, to kiss the cheek of the 
little child, to idealize womanhood. The sight 
of suffering must not callous your heart. I 
think that if you go to the front and come back 
again you will return broken hearted. The 
strong heart is generally broken. You must 
not be ruthless, hard, selfish you must not 
even be unkind. The women and the children 
of the enemy must remember the wonderful 
tenderness and gentleness of your manhood. 

Ye are strong in will. Will power must con- 
trol the body, mind and heart. Sometimes these 
need to be curbed. The body especially needs 
to be kept under. It is a good servant but a 
bad master. Will power is written upon the 
faces of great soldiers. Recall the faces of 
Lee and Grant. Study the faces of the gener- 
als of this war. The will of Joffre would not 
let the enemy reach Paris. The will of Haig 
is breaking through the Hindenburg line. There 
is a will that says “No” and one that says 
“Yes”. Defense is won’t—will, and offense is 
Will—Will. Every life must defend itself 


against the assaults of enemies. It must en- 
dure hammering. But it must also attack and 
counter-attack. As did David of old, fight your 
giant. Do not only wound him with a stone 
but sever his head with a sword. Then be- 
hold a whole host of enemies in flight. 


The highest manhood is not only powerful 
in itself, but conducts power. When a boy I 
used to go with my playmates to the bridge 
across the railroad tracks. From one end of 
the bridge it was possible to reach out and 
grasp the telegraph wires. We would join 
hands, the boy at one end of the line would 
grasp a wire, the boy at the other would touch 
the iron work of the bridge. Our bodies would 
conduct the electric ‘power. I remember the 
hesitation with which I used to touch the wire, 
It took grit to tap the power. It took courage 
to grasp the hand of my fellow, but only thus 
could my body feel the thrill of the electric 
current and pass it on. There is a Spiritual 
power which men may conduct. The live wire 
is God. There are men who will not touch him 
directly, but whom one can take by the hand. 
What an ideal for a man is this—to be so pow- 
erful in body, in mind, in heart, in will, that 
when he grasps God with one hand and his fel- 
low man with the other, he becomes a perfect 
conductor of the spiritual energy of God him- 
self. 

II. Ye are strong and the word of God abideth 
in you—power and principle. Principle is that 
which disciplines power. The power of Niagara 
was undisciplined until the principles of me- 
chanics were applied. Now it is partly har- 
nessed and to that extent utilized. The army 
recruit may present himself to the drill ser- 
geant a very powerful young man, but the 
principles of the soldier must be installed into 
him before he can be sent to the front. His 
power must be disciplined. So manhood is not 
power alone. Within the man must abide the 
word of God. As did the prophet of old he must 
eat the Book. He must partake of, digest and 
assimilate the revelation of God. As bread 
becomes blood, the life of the body, so there 
is food which becomes principle, the very life 
of manhood. This food is God’s revelation of 
Himself and His Will. Where did you find that 
principle of justice which is a part of your very 
being and which disciplines all your power? 
It ig God’s word abiding in you and it is there 
because you partook of His word. The very 
principles of democracy which control your 
life and for which you are willing to give up 
your life are the teachings of the word of God. 
The love of principle is surely of divine origin. 

Principle not only disciplines power but it 
protects purity. Remember the temptation of 
Jesus in the wilderness. The statement of his 
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principles enabled him to withstand the attacks 
of Satan and keep his sinlessness. Some year« 
ago when I visited the ward-room of a battle- 
ship, there was a call for whiskey and soda to 
be served. It was easy to state my principles. 
Immediately the order was changed to lemon- 
ade. Not only did the putting forth of a prin- 
ciple guard me and remove the temptation from 
the officers seated at the table but it made a 
direct impact upon their personalities as was 
shown in the conversation that followed. “He 
is a man of principle’—this upon the lips of 
your comrades when they speak of you will be 
as a breastwork fortifying you against the 
onslaughts of the evil one who would undo 
your manhood. 


III. Ye are strong, and the word of God 


abideth in you, and ye have overcome the evil” 


one. Ye have overcome the evil one—this sug- 
gests purity. It expresses not the negative 
purity of innocence but the positive purity of 
victory over sin. One cannot be powerful un- 
less he is pure. Impurity will weaken the grip 
of the sword hand. Impurity will veil the eye. 


Faint-heart and weak-will are generally un- 
clean fellows. The bad conscience makes a 
coward. 

Then, too, one cannot keep principles unless 
one keeps pure. Let the impure man state his 
principle and his fellow will know he lies. I 
once said to a missionary, “How do you know 
that your Chinese Christians do not smoke 
opium?” “Because of the little yellow spot 
it makes on the ball of the thumb when they roll 
it for the pipe’ was his reply. Impurity makes 
its spot. You cannot touch uncleanness without 
becoming unclean. What is the use of stating 
principles if you bear the stain of impurity? 
First you need to be cleansed by the one who 
can change scarlet to a whiteness that is whiter 
than snow. 

Young soldier, what an ideal is this given by 
the old campaigner John:—Power, Principle 
and Purity: The greatest of these is Purity. 
Go to the battle armed with these and you will 
be a hero. Should the hero fall, the comrade 
in white will be near to claim you because he ~ 
will see as qualities of your soul these three: 
Power, Principle and Purity. 


THE GREATER 


GIFTS OF LIFE 


REV. ANDREW V. V. RAYMOND, D. D. 


Text: “Silver and gold have I none; but 
what I have, that give I thee.” Acts 3:16. 

It was a fortunate thing for the poor cripple 
that Peter’s pockets were as empty as his own. 
He might have remained a cripple. It was 
also a fortunate thing for Peter. He would 
have lost the joy of giving what is better 
than money. It was a fortunate thing for 
Christianity, for if Peter had had money in 
his pocket the Church in Jerusalem would 
have lost five thousand converts. 


One of the first lessons we have to learn 
when we wish to be Christians is that we 
must not turn away from people simply 
because we cannot give them financial aid. 
Christ had no money and yet he went around 
doing good. Of course this does not teach 
that we should have no money, for if this were 
so Christ would not have given us parables 
teaching the stewardship of wealth. We must 
learn however the good that can be done with- 
out money: It is the most important lesson that 
the Church and the world can learn. Peter 
had learned it from Christ. He did not turn 
away from the lame man any more than Christ 
would have done. 


1. What does it mean not to turn away 
from the crippled man? It means taking time 
to look at him — not just as a class but as 
an individual. Peter fastened his eyes upon 
the lame man and saw what that man’s 
separate need was. He saw that this man was 
not a beggar by choice but from necessity. 
Fastening our eyes upon men who need our 
help is the apostolic way. Individualize them! 

II. The second thing that I think we should 
learn is that it is not enough to listen to what 
a man says he wants. The beggar thought 
that money was his greatest need. They gave 
him no money and yet look at him a little 
later—see him going into the Temple, walk- 
ing and leaping and praising God! No matter 


how great the need of money is there are 
always greater needs than money can supply. 

III. The crippled condition of the spirit 
or soul represents the great need in every 
life — a need which money itself can never 
meet. “Such as I have I give thee.” This 
makes the opportunities of life large for every 
one of us. I am tired of hearing men who 
give great sums of money extolled as the great 
givers of the world. The great gifts are of the 
spirit and the great givers are those who 
give these greater gifts. We have measured 
everything by a money standard. Not as 
the world giveth give I unto you, said Jesus. 
A practical materialism has taken possession 
of us. Christianity places emphasis upon 
spiritual values. That is what determines your 
use in the world. Have you cheerfulness, 
patience, hopefulness of spirit? These are 
the great things. You can be one of the 
great benefactors if you give these gifts as 
freely as you think you would give money if 
you had it. 


Have you faith — the kind of faith that 
inspires and nerves to action? If you have 
not the kind of faith that keeps your life 
flooded with the light of Heaven you should 
inquire into your Christianity. The faith of 
Christ is as certain to bring a man into the 
sunlight of the brightness of the Father’s 
presence as the courses of nature to bring the 
light with the morning. Give faith to men 
and they will go with you into the Temple 
praising God. 


It takes time to give. It interrupts our 
program for the day. It interferes with our 
affairs. The apostles were going to the 
Temple at the hour of prayer. They did not 
say, “We have no time, we are going to 
worship.” Their care for the lame man did 
not interfere with the purpose of worship. 
It encouraged it. 
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IV. Finally what Peter had was the power 
which had come to him from Christ. What 
was the miracle? Why it was the restoring 
of lost energy. Because it was physical we 
say that it was a miracle. Impossible now? That 
depends upon the measure of the spirit. Few 
will say that the restoring of the powers of 
the soul is impossible now, and yet this is 
the greater miracle. 

Spiritual cripples are the real unfortunates. 
They are what a minister has to deal with 
every day. For every one whose body is 
_ twisted there are hundreds whose souls are 
twisted and cannot stand erect. There are 
the discouraged, the hopeless, the anxious, 
the fearful, the sordid, the sinnlng. They 
meet us at the gate Beautiful of the Temple. 


What shall we do? Shall we think only of 
the physical and only of the need that can 
be satisfied with money? Shall we not rather 
think as apostolic Christians of the real need 
and what the power of Christ can supply? 

I have spoken to-night that you may take 
your stand and say, “I will have spirit- 
ual ministry. I am serving Jesus Christ.” 
We are not going to make much progress in 
the Church until the minister is able to give 
his time to spiritual leadership. The next 
step forward is a division and responsibility 
in the Church. The development of the lay- 
man’s gift of management as well as his gift 
of prayer is needed in the Church in order that 
the minister may be free for a _ spiritual 
ministry. 


SEEDS AND FRUIT OF FAMILY DISCORD 
REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, D. D. | 


exty Gena 31. 18-28. 

There are no causes for misery more com- 
mon than, and none so distressing as, family 
discord. The closer the ties that bind, the 
greater the chafing may be and the sorer the 
wound that this chafing makes. The sweeter 
the fruit, the sourer the vinegar; and when 
family affection turns sour, the product is 
worthy of the discord of the bottomless pit. 

No better illustration of the causes and 

results of family discord does the Bible afford 
than the story of Joseph, his father, and his 
brethren. 
- It must be admitted that Jacob was first, 
if not most, to blame for the trouble in his 
family. Not a very admirable character at 
best, he evidently had a good deal of the Old 
Adam to contend with, from the time when, 
with the connivance of his mother, he cheated 
his brother out of his birthright. He is an 
example of what the grace of God can make 
out of a very crooked stick. 

He was never made entirely straight, though 
vastly straighter than in his youth he gave 
promise of becoming. 

His unfortunate disposition, or at least his 
lack of wisdom, was shown in the partiality with 
which he treated his son Joseph. By dis- 
position he was evidently the son of his mother. 
The same trait appeared in the character of 
Rebekah, whose partiality for Jacob over Esau 
embittered the dying hours of her husband 
Isaac, and involved Jacob in such a tangle 
of lying and fraud. 


“Tsrael loved Joseph,’ we are told, “more 
than all his children, because he was the son 
of his old age; and he made him a coat of 
many colors. And when his brethren saw that 
his father loved him more than all his breth- 
ren, they hated him, and could not speak 
peaceably unto him.” 

Whether we take this literally and believe 
that Jacob cared eleven times as much for 
Joseph as for any one of the eleven brethren, 
or only that he preferred him to any other, 
makes little difference. A slight preference 
shown for any one child in a modern family 
is enough to cause misery untold. 

How many children to-day grieve over the 
preference of parents for a brother or a sis- 
ter! The less favored one is not so winsome 
or pretty, perhaps, or he finds it less easy to 


express his affection; and in secret, though 
too proud to tell his sorrow, he grieves over 
this partiality, and comes to think at last that 
he has no chance to make his way in life in 
comparison with his more favored brother. 

I. Nothing is more foolish than the exhi- 
bition of such partiality. Indeed, it is criminal. 
It is apt to render the favored one conceited 
and toplofty, and to depress and mortify and 
sour the less attractive. It is gratifying to 
know that often the affection of father and 
mother is poured out more lavishly on the sick, 
the crippled, the ill-favored; but when the 
reverse is the case, family quarrels are sure 
to follow. 

1. Jacob showed his partiality for Joseph 
by his gift of the coat of many colors, and 
doubtless in many other ways. Daintier food, 
perhaps, fell to Joseph’s portion, with more 
comforts and less work; and when the older 
brethren were sent off to lead the rough and 
dangerous shepherd life in the wilderness, 
Joseph stayed comfortably at home, his only 
task being to find out news concerning his 
brethren. 

We can scarcely wonder that his brethren 
“hated him and could not speak peaceably 
unto him.” What a picture of family jars 
does this verse paint! Nagging and reviling, 
hateful words and looks, sneers and mocking, 
are all suggested by it. The folk of Palestine 
have a vocabulary of abuse to-day richer 
than that of almost any other land. Doubtless 
it was so in Jacob’s time. They can curse a 
man’s eyes and nose and teeth, they can 
curse his ancestors for six generations back, 
and his children’s children’s children. 

2. Joseph, too, was in part to blame for 
the family discord. In early life, flattered by 
his father’s preference, and conscious per- 
haps of finer mold than his rough and boorish 
brothers, he put on unconscionable airs. His 
conceit colored his dreams even, which he 
did not have sense enough to keep to himself. 
His was the sheaf to which all the sheaves of 
his brethren bowed down. He was the one 
to whom the sun, moon and stars made 
obeisance. 

Even his partial father rebuked him for this 
exhibition of conceit. His nickname became 
“The Dreamer,’ and many a_ bitter laugh, 
springing from a heart of hate, did his bro- 
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thers indulge in when they spoke of 
“The Dreamer,” And when they saw him 
coming over the hills to Dothan to seek them, 
their sarcastic word of greeting was, “Behold, 
this dreamer.” 


Though their provocation was great, the 
brothers were, after all, the most to blame 
for the family tragedy. Things might have 
gone on for years longer with only bickering 
and reproaches and heartburning and hatred, 
and with no outbreaking crime, as in so many 
outwardly respectable families today. But 
the opportunity met the rancorous hatred of 
the brothers, and they conspired together to 
kill the favorite. 


The graphic Bible story makes it easy for 
us to picture the scene. The petted youth, 
the dreamer, draws near, wearing his gorgeous 
raiment, a beautifully embroidered tunic, such 
as the Bedouins wear today when dressed in 
their best. The shepherd brothers are clad in 
rough sheepskins, not unlike the modern 
shepherd in some parts of the Hast. 


Their very clothes emphasized the difference 
between them and whetted the edge of the 
hatred of the older brothers. “Come, let us 
kill him,” said one. “We will dip that fine 
coat of his in a goat’s blood and send it back 
to the old man, and tell him that an evil beast 
has torn this precious son of his into pieces. 
He won’t dream any more.” 


One of his brothers, a little more merciful 
than the rest, proposed to drop him into a 
deep pit, hoping to rescue him afterward. 
But Providence sent along an Ishmaelitish 
caravan that way, and for a beggarly sum 
Joseph was sold to the passing travelers. 


What momentous events hinged on that 
passing caravan! The saving of Joseph’s life 
was only a link in a chain of events that 
affected the history of mankind for centuries, 
which indeed affects our lives to-day, — the 
salvation of Egypt, as well as of Jacob and 
his sons, from a direful famine, the enslave- 
ment of their descendants for hundreds of 
years, the ultimate peopling of Palestine by 
the Hebrews. 


But our theme has to do with the family 
life of Jacob’s sons, and not with the hitory 
of the Israelites. We can easily trace the 
course of the quarrel which almost ripened 
into murder. Partiality, wrangling, conspiracy 
and intended fratricide were the seeds and 
fruit of this evil tree. 

II. Every family quarrel contains some of 
these hateful seeds and may bear such hide- 
ous fruits. 


I am glad that the future story of Joseph 
relieves this dark picture. Age sometimes 
hardens and sours the dispotion, but some- 
times it softens and sweetens it. In the case 
of Jacob and his sons, it seems to have had the 
latter effect. They grew to be better men as 
they grew older. Their consciences apparently 
never -ceased to trouble the older brothers. 
They ascribed the troubles that came after- 
ward to their dastardly act in selling Joseph. 
Jacob never ceased to mourn his favorite son, 
and his fatherly affection was evidently deep 
and abiding. 

At last Joseph had an opportunity to take 
a glorious revenge, During all the years of 
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his obscurity in the palace and in prison, he | 
kept a warm place in his heart for his old 
father, and bore no_ ill-will toward the 
brothers who had treated him so ill. 


“Ts the old man, your father, yet alive?” he 
asks with trembling voice and eyes so moist 
that he dared not eat with his brothers in the 
palace lest he betray himself. He heaped Ben- | 
jamin’s plate with a fivefold portion, showing 
the same partiality for the youngest brother 


that his father had shown for him, but not | 
with the same disastrous results. For the 
older brothers had been chastened by their — 
afflictions, and starved into humility, and did } 
not resent the favoritism shown to Benjamin. 
They groveled at the feet of their unknown 
brother, the great premier of Egypt, bowing 
before him as he had predicted, and he com- 
pleted the conquest by forgiving and loving | 
them, and falling on their necks with kisses, — 
and giving them afterward of the best of the 
land. 

Thus ended this bitter family feud. We 
could scarcely have expected such a sequel. | 

Ill. The sequel to the feud in Jacob’s 
family points to the only remedy for all such 
quarrels. It is spelled l-o-v-e, and it is de- 
scribed more beautifully than in any other 
literature in the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians. 


Love may suffer long, but it is kind, and will 
sooner or later bring to an end every quarrel, 
because it envieth not the looks or the pros- 
perity or the blessings heaped upon another. 
If Joseph’s brethren had had something more 
of this grace in their hearts, they would not 
have been angry at Jacob’s partiality, or en- 
vied Joseph’s good fortune. 


Love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up. 
If Joseph had had more love, he would not 
have told his foolish dreams, or vaunted him- 
self over his father and mother and brothers. 


Love doth not behave itself unseemly, seek- 
eth not its own, is not easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil. Love would have prevented Joseph 
from unseemly behavior and his’ brethren 
from being so easily provoked with the young 
dreamer, and they would have had no such 
evil thoughts of murder about him. 


Love beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things. Love 
never faileth. Such love, even in small 
measure, would have led Jacob’s sons to bear 
with their younger brother, to believe and hope 
that years would bring wisdom, and it would 
have enabled them to endure his supercilious 
conceit. 


What a divine remedy is love for curing 
family discord! It is the only one. Such 
quarrels, unless love ends them, will be likely 
to grow more and more bitter until they end 
in the divorce court, as they have done so 
often, or possibly in murder and the murderer’s 
cell. 


Let us pray in every family circle, at every 
family altar, for the love that is kind, modest, 
well behaved, generous, gentle, that hopes and 
believes all good things about another;--the 
love that never faileth, 


VITAL THEMES FOR 


THE PRESENT DAY 


REV. JOHN H. JOWETT, D. D. 
Selected by Evan J. Lena : 


More Man. 

“Quit you like men.” 1 Cor. 16:13. 

We have used four English words to ex- 
press the one original word. No one English 
word can carry the wealth and energy of the 
apostle’s word. Perhaps we come nearest to 
it in our vigorous phrase, “Play the man!” 

1. The man in men is to be heroically dis- 
played on the difficult fields of the Kingdom. 
The manly is to be one of the tokens of the 
Christly. A big manliness is to be the sign and 
witness of a big faith, and is to bear its 
testimony to the dynamite of God’s grace. 

2. For what is religion worth if it does 
not reinforce our stock of “man’’? Unless our 
religion gives a man “more man” what part 
does it play? A strong and yet delicate man- 
liness, delicate in its chivalry as well as 
athletic in its prowess, is one of the most im- 
pressive presences which go along the streets 
of time. Everybody is arrested by it. It is not 
only arresting but commanding. It is not mere- 
ly an object of interest, it is a fountain of 
power. Virtue goes out of it. It shapes the 
crude stuff of circumstances to the pattern 
‘of its own fine visions. It informs all its 
issues with its own essence. Its speech 1s 
manly, but so is its silence. Its aggression is 
manly, but so are its restraints. 

3. Now, this is one of our supreme needs 
today. More man! More of that dynamic which 
makes everything in one’s life a well-equipped 
soldier of the Lord. And how are we to get 
“more man’’? Not by shouting, either in the roar 
of the lion or the scream of the eagle. No; not 
by striving, or crying, or lifting up our voice 
in-the street. We shall get more “man” from 
the Son of Man. All our springs are in him. 
He is “the very fount of our new day.” 

IV. And the gift will come to us on invisible 
roads, in holy commerce, through everent com- 
munion, and in humble and thoughtful worship 
at the springs. It is born from above. What 
other way is there? I know of none. What 
is born of the Son of Man is of the Son of 

Man sustained. The Redeemer provides means 
for his own creation. In his provision we be- 
come partakers of his nature, and the Son of 
Man reincarnates himself in the manliness of 
the man whom he redeemed. 
* * * 
The Capacity of Sympathy. 
_ “Look not every man on his own things, 
but every man also on the things of others.” 
Phil. 2:4. 

Parochial vision is never true. If my eyes 
are confined within the circle of my own things, 
I shall misread the value of life, and I shall 


delusion. We can only get our true vision by 
exercising our sight in the welfare of our 
brother. That is to say, a vital part of our 
moral equipment is buried in our neighbor’s 
field. We refine and purify our lenses in 
another man’s affairs. Selfishness never gets 
beyond fragments; sympathy makes us whole. 
A selfish man sees nothing truly; he has not 
found his eyes. 

II. Now the larger life is not gained in a 
day. We cannot leap into a healthful and 
helpful regard for the things of others. True 
sympathy is a very delicate and exquisite 
spiritual ministry. We may so easily bruise 
where we intend to serve. We can be brusque 
in our interest, and awkward and clumsy in 
our attention. Nothing demands so tender, 
and therefore so firm and sure, a touch as 
the fingering of a soul, and if we are to do it 
helpfully we require powers of the rarest re- 
finement. For’ instance, we need a _ well- 
schooled and disciplined imagination. We 
need to be able to pierce forced laughter and 
find behind it a well of tears; to get at the 
back of seeming frivolity and find a weary, 
breaking heart. 

III. And then, too, we need disciplined 
emotions — healthy, tender, responsive. For 
we are to weep with them that weep, and to 
rejoice with them that do rejoice, and no 
shallow and conventional sentiment will 
suffice. We are to be able to thrill to the shy, 
awakening mood of the soul which is just 
falling in love with Christ; and we are to 
feel the gathering chill of a love that is grow- 
ing old and cold in the years. 

IV. Where can we get these needed powers 
with which to look upon the things of others? 
We can get them in reverent and purposeful 
communion with the Lord. We can feel and 
nourish our sympathies on ‘the compassions 
of Christ.”’” We can become partakers of his 
nature, sharing his spirit, and therefore fitted 
to share his sight and his ministry. ‘Ask, and 
it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and the door shall be opened unto 
you.” ’ 

* * * 
The Baptism of Fire. 

“The word of the Lord shall stand forever.” 
TI Pet. 4225. 

“The word of the Lord shall stand forever.” 
That is the faith of the inspired optimist, 
the faith of the men and women who find 
a witness for their faith in their experience 
and who conform their faith in a noble life. 
The word of the Lord shall stand forever. 
That is the note of the modern optimist as 


become the victim of sore delusion. It is in the it was the note of the ancient prophet. 
petty self-circle that evil prejudices are born, 1. Amid all that is crumbling away—as 
and cruel asperities, and these always con- though its cohesive strength were lost, amid 
stitute a spiritual fog which destroys the all our dislocations and confusions, amid all 
accuracy of all our judgments. And just here the distressing forms of change and the start- 
“we come upon a very subtle irony in the law ling modes of decay, the word of our God shall 
' of life. stand forever! That is the faith of the inspired 
1. A man who steadily refuses to look optimist—the word of God shall stand for 
mpathetically upon “the things of others” ever! : 
fon nisver fealty 368 his own. He may think II. What word? That amid all the folly and 
that he does, but that is only one aspect of his insanity of the race, the throne of the uni- 
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verse shall never be abdicated. That word 
of the Lord shall stand for ever! That in the 
sovereign order of things there is no confus- 
ion of moral values. Black shall never be 
counted as white, and white shall never be 
counted as black. Truth shall never pass as 
hypocrisy, nor will hypocrisy ever be taken 
for truth. But in the abiding judgment of the 
ages everything shall be assigned its most 
scrupulous worth. That word of the Lord shall 
stand for ever! That in the bloody welter of 
human struggle the invisible presences of 
truth and righteousness can never be de- 
stroyed. We may cover them with dirt; we 
may throw them into prison; we may inter 
them in the deepest graves. But “Truth 
crushed to earth shall rise again!” That word 
of the Lord shall stand forever! That in all the 
calamities of the race there shall always be 
a remnant of noble men and women in whom 
there dwells the power of social resurrection! 
That word of the Lord shall stand for ever! 
The one word of the Lord speaks in these 
many words, and the godly optimist hears it 


sounding right across the stricken and 
withered field. ‘ 
God is! His throne is never empty! Moral 


distinctions are never lost! Truth can never 
be vanquished! And there are always enough 
of the faithful to carry the world forward into 
the light of a broader day! That is the pro- 
phetic note, and that must be the note of the 
Church of the living God. 
: * * * 
The Throne and the Lamb. 

“I saw a great multitude which no man 
could number, of all nations, . . .before the 
throne and before the Lamb.” Rev. 7:9. 

The first step to a vital racial union is that 
we shall stand before the throne, — American, 
English, French and German, all standing be- 
fore the throne. I grant you with all my 
heart that we need an evangelical revival, but 
with all my heart I am fully convinced that 
the evangelical revival will tarry until we 
have heard the searching tones of the moral 
law pealing from the great white throne. I 
am hoping and praying that one mighty result 
of this war will be a return to the preaching 
of immensely more exacting moral standards, 
standards that will search us to the innermost 
fibres, of our being. 

I. We need to hear the moral virilities of 
the ten commandments. We need to hear the 
piercing moral indictments of the prophets. 
We need to gaze upon the uncompromising 
whiteness of the demands of Christ. And we 
need to hear these things, and so to see them, 
that everywhere men and women will cry out 
as they did in the days of old, “What must we 
do to be saved?” .. “I saw a multitude of 
all nations and kindreds and peoples and 
tongues, standing before the throne.” 

II. That is the first step to racial union. 
It is Sinai that drives us to Calvary. It is 
the holy law that drives us to the holy grace. 
It is the weight of the commandments that im- 
pels us to the succor of the Gospel. It is the 
throne which brings to the Lamb. The reason 
why the Gospel goes a-begging is that we have 
shut our eyes to the throne, and we are alto- 
gether unconscious of our spiritual need. Un- 
veil the throne, and the need will be uncovered, 
and we shall cry out for the Lamb. The ma- 


iority of people feel no urgent need for Christ. 
He is fact of comfortable presence to think 
about at times; but as the Lamb of God who 
is to wash us clean with his own blood, they 
have no need of such a Saviour! But when the 
throne reveals us to ourselves we cry for the 
Lamb. 

III. We need someone who can wash a 
foul life clean, even though it is to be done 
with his own blood. Yes, we shall have some 
use for Christ Jesus when the throne has 
sent its terrific beams into our souls, and 
made us dreadfully uneasy, and when our 
puny little stage-lights have all paled out, and 
we have begun to feel very lonely and dis- 
quieted in our Father’s beautiful words. Then 
shall we cry, “Oh, Lamb of God, who takest 
away the sins of the world, have mercy on me! 
O Lamb of God, I come!” 

* * * 
The Knights of the Red Cross. 

“Other my fellow-laborers whose names are 
in the book of life.” Phil. 4:3. 

These are noble knights who have left no 
written biography. Even their names are not 
blazoned in any visible scroll. They just went 
away on a chivalrous errand, and shed their 
blood in a royal service and nobly lived, and 
bravely died. ; 

I. They belong to the brilliant elite of the 
rank and file, whose heroism has no earthly 
herald, but whose courage and sacrifice win 
great fame in the courts of heaven, and 
throughout the city of our God. All they seek 
is a place of service, and they are unconcerned 
about its being a place of honor; they aspire 
after travail rather than applause;-the grayest 
task presents the most coveted office; and the 
emblem of their life is not a trumpeter, but 
a quiet cross. Indeed, in the very best and 
deepest sense of the word they belong to 
the distinguished company of the Red Cross 
Society. 

II. The world has always been in debt to 
these Knights of the Red Cross. Their blood 
is the seed of the Church. Nay, it is through 
their hallowed sacrifices that the race renews 
its youth. We may not know the ministers 
of our restoration, any more than the man 
who was healed wist that his healer was 
Jesus. But the blood of their sacrifice gets 
into our veins like hallowed fire, and in our 
own limbs there is born the possibility of 
heroic deeds. 

III. Sacrificial blood is never like spilt 
milk, a futile waste and beyond recovery. Sac- 
rificial blood is never shed like the intermit- 
tent rains which fall on desert sands. The 
blood is the life, and when it is given away. 
in lavish surrender to a noble cause, it is 
directed by the holy Lord himself into the 
anemic veins. of the race. In this profound 
sense, death has immediate resurrection. 

Life which culminates in sacrifices has 
reached its appointed goal. We are given our 
life in order that we may learn how to lay it 
down. School is over when that lesson is 
perfected. A young fellow who lays down his 
life for others at the age of twenty-one has 
died in maturity and is ready for promotion. 
Selfish people are infants, even though they 
are threescore years and ten; martyrs are 
full-grown, even though they are only in their 
teens. School is over! ‘Come up higher!” 
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Number Nine 


New Oliver Typewriters 


At Half Price 


Latest Model 


Since March 1st The Oliver Typewriter Com- 
pany has had no expensive sales force of 15,000 
salesmen and agents, no high office rents in 
50 cities, no idle stocks, no costly subsidies, no 
excessive distribution costs. 

By selling direct from the factory to you, we 
save $51 in sales costs. 

This now goes to you. The $49 Oliver is the 
identical machine that was formerly $100. Not 
one change has been made in design or mate- 
rials. Each machine is brand new—not second- 
hand nor rebuilt. 


The $100 Model 


The Oliver Nine is the finest, the costliest, 
the most successful model we ever built. If 
any typewriter is worth $100, it is this hand- 
. some machine, the greatest Oliver triumph. 

Over 600,000 have been sold. This is the 
same commercial machine used by the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, the Standard Oil Company, 
the National City Bank of New York, Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., the National Biscuit Com- 
pany, the Pennsylvania Railroad, and a host 
of others. Any operator can use the Oliver. 


Free Trial; No Money Down 


Here is our plan: We ship an Oliver Nine to 
you for five days’ free trial. No money down—no 
C. O. D. Use it in your office or at home. Try 
it—without anyone to influence you. 

If you want to keep it send us $3 per month. 

If you want to send it back, we even refund the 
transportation charges you paid. 

That is the entire plan. You are the sole judge. 
At no time during the trial are you under the 
slightest obligation to buy. Superiority and 
economy alone must convince you. 


Canadian Price, $62.65 
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Save $51 


: By this New Plan—Be Your Own Salesman 
A $2,000,000 Guarantee That This $49.00 Typewriter Was $100.00 


Amazing Facts a 


We have just published a startling 
book, entitled “The High Cost of Type- g 
writers—The Reason and the Remedy,” g 
which reveals the inside history of the g 
typewriter world—old customs of sell- § 
ing—secrets never before divulged-—all 
about price inflation—subsidies, etc. All 
the follies of $100 pricing are exposed. 
Readers are astounded. LI 


Mail the coupon now. 
surprised. a 
This book tells everything. With it g 
we send our catalog, free trial order g 
blanks, etc. After reading it, you may g 
order a free-trial Oliver. | 


Younwill be # 


One copy of this expose will be sent to - 
each person who mails the coupon below. i 
The Oliver Typewriter Co. i 
1237_Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 7 
a 
FREE 
STE ett BOOK a 
B The Oliver Typewriter Co. N 
M@ 1237 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. re 
a Chicago, Ill. % 
B Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspec ~ 
a tion. If I keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 Det 
|_| month. Thetitleto remain in you until fully paid fo < J 
| 


= 
i Mv, Ghippin SPOIICeisirapsters sieves eeie ss ier omia rein eee ater erations 


This does not place me under any obligation to buy. ¢f | 

I choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your g 
expense at the end of five days. 

i Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me ff 

I in| your book — ‘‘The High Cost of Typewriters— The a 

Reason and the Remedy,” your de luxe catalogs and 


B further information. B 
B Name... ee cece cece eee cette tenes ; 
a 

RrePORA dd rca ne eeee 2 iierh matey at tates Ay rent 
a Stree ress B 
Ld CHES Hr eehye DECIR RD EO bia ey CAR OOD Day State, vi ecoteteletere oie | 


The Worth of Conviction. 

“Wight the good fight of faith.” 1 Tim. 6:12. 

A powerful army is possessed by the con- 
viction that it has something worth fighting 
for. It may be the defence of the home. It 
may be the honor of the country. It may the 
glory of the plighted word. It may be the 
sacred cause of freedom. It may be the unity 
and security of an empire. Whatever it is, 
there must be strong conviction if there is to 
be sustaining strength. 


1. You cannot have perennial springs of 
energy where there is no deep bed of vital 
faith. It is only in fine convictions that fine 
emotions are born. Indeed we may truly say 
that the quality of our sentiment is always 
determined by the quality of our faith. Senti- 
ment is thin when conviction is faint. Senti- 
ment is like a powerful river when conviction 
is like a great mountain. We are certain to 
have driving emotions when we have strong 
and intelligent constraints. And therefore we 
may say that an army without conviction is a 
multitude without bonds. To be convinced 
there is something worth fighting for is the 
first essential requisite in a victorious cam- 
paign. 

II. Soldiers of Christ, have we anything 
worth fighting for? Are we profoundly con- 
vinced of, the incomparable greatness of our 
cause, and does the conviction dwell in our 
souls like a quenchless fire? What are we 
fighting for? We are fighting to make known 
the love of our Father as revealed to us in the 
person and work of his Son, our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. We are fighting to disperse the 
darkness of ignorance, to break the chains 
of evil habit, to offer a solvent for the bondage 
of guilt, to make an end of cruelty, to dry 
the tears no other hand can touch, to trans- 
figure sorrow, to exalt wedlock, to glorify the 
home, to hallow childhood, to beautify age, to 
light up death! That is the grand commission 
of the army of the Lord? Is it worth fighting 
for,—to unveil the infinite love of God, to 
uncover the richness of forgiveness, to un- 
seal the springs of freedom, to kindle the 
inspiration of eternal hope, to light up the 
road which leads to home and God? That is 
our cause. Is it worth fighting for? Is it 
worth anything? Is it not worth everything? 
Are we convinced of the glory of our com- 
mission? 

Ill. For this primary conviction is the 
first necessity of a triumphant war, and may 
the Lord God mercifully help us so that the 
conviction may burn in our souls like fire 
from the altar of heaven! 

* * * 
Believing is Seeing. 

“He staggered not through unbelief.’ Rom. 
4:20. 

The divine promise had been given. There 
could be no doubt about that. But there were 
no externals helps to make the soul certain of 
its fulfilment. The promise had no friends in 
the outer circumstances. The face of every- 
thing frowned upon it. Common experience 
was against it. Common sense was against it. 
And yet Abraham “staggered not!” He steadied 
himself on the promise. His soul nested in 
the divine purpose. He dwelt in the secret 
place of the Most High. By faith he com- 


panioned with friendly realities when every 
hard and glaring event appeared to be his foe. 
For faith is a finer sense even than common 
sense. Common sense, when it is despoiled 
of faith, is a very local and deceitful sight. 

I. But seeing is believing! Nothing of the 
kind. Believing is the only true seeing! Said 
I not unto thee that if thou wouldest believe, 
thou shouldest see. . .” “He endured as seeing 
him who is invisible.” 


And we, too, have to trudge over roads 
where circumstances just shriek against our 
creeds. We have heard the divine word but 
the “not likely” stares upon us on every side. 
And common sense is very aggressive, and it 
rears itself against the promise of our God. 
And the gathered wisdom of the world ob- 
trudes itself against the hidden wisdom of the 
Lord. Our material setting is unfriendly. And 
we begin to look foolish in our simple faith. 
And, God help us! somtimes we begin to feel 
foolish, and we are tempted to make obeisance 
to the kingdom of the apparent, and to bow 
down and worship it. 


II. Never was there greater need of deep- 
living men and women who will confront the 
proud and massed ‘“unlikelies” with the 
spoken promise of our God. Never was the 
need more urgent that we should confirm 
ourselves in the promise amid the uncomfort- 
able irony of circumstances, and the loud and 
blatant taunt of our foes. We must wear the 
word of the Lord like an athlete’s belt! “Hav- 
ing your loins girth about with truth!” These 
are the men and women who remain victors on 
the fields at the end of the long and bloody 
day. At the beginning of day theirs was the 
faith which gives substance to things hoped 
for; at the end of the day the things hoped 
for had become their eternal possession. 


THEIR ZEAL 


Owing to the war a distinguished Boston 
man, deprived of his summer trip to Europe, 
went to the Panama-Pacific in its stead. Stop- 
ping off at Salt Lake City he strolled about 
the city and made the acquaintance of a 
little Mormon girl. 

“T’m from Boston,” he said to her, “I sup- 
pose you do not know where Boston is?” 

“Oh, yes, I do,” answered the little girl 
eagerly. “Our Sunday School has a missionary 
there.” 


TOO SPECIFIC 

A clergyman was accustomed to use scien- 
tific terms which the people did not under- 
stand. A deputation waited on him with the 
request that in the future, whenever he used 
such terms, he would explain them. 

On the following Sunday, he used the word 
“hyperbole,” and added: 


“As agreed on, I beg to explain this. Were 
I say that at this moment the whole of my 
congregation are sound asleep, it would be 
hyperbole, but if I say that one-half are asleep, 
that is not hyperbole, but the truth.” 


The next day the deputation again called 
to say that the minister need not explain 
technical terms. The people would learn 
their meaning from the dictionary. 
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CHURCH PUBLICITY 


() UR changeable Letter Bulletins,or Announce- 

ment Boards, will keep your community 
posted in what you are doing, and expect to do, 
will increase your attendance, and hence your 
collections, and therefore will soon pay for itself. 


eae rel Eareomade First Unitarian Church 
reet 

Bath, eS toy Woodward Ave. & Edmund Pl. 
Multiform Sales Co., ‘ « Detroit, Mich. @ 4 
Chicago, Il. eal Nov. 18, 1916. _ 


Sey See 

e reason I have not wri 
you before this in regard pers 
new 42-C bulletin board is that 
I wanted to get it wired up and 
use it for a couple of weeks before 
I wrote you my opinion of it. 

I want to say that it fully comes 
up to my expectations. In some 
ways it goes beyond what I ex- 
pected. I had wondered about the 
removal of the type-frame, whe- 
ther I could do it without using 
a step-ladder. I find that by 
standing on the ground I can re- 
move it easily and take it inside 
to put up my copy. I am greatly 
pleased with the inside lighting 
arrangement. To me that adds 
50% to the effectiveness of the 
bulletin. Our church is on a street 
corner, and long- before people 
get opposite the church the lights 
attract attention and the sign can 
be read easily by those on the 
pute side of the street. 

ready several notices have 
appeared in the local paper con- 
cerning this ‘“‘new thing,’’ and at 
least two other pastors have be- 
come enthusiastic over it, and I 
believe there will be one or two 
other similar signs appearing be- 
fore long here. You may be sure 
I will speak highly of your com- 
pany to brother ministers. 
_i have run something on the 
as every day in the week so far. 
his week I am giving publicity 
to the Red Cross campaign, and 
last week I tried to give the 
Liberty Bond cause a boost. All 
our people are enthusiastic about 
the sign and I am sure it is going 
to be increasingly useful in our 
work. It certainly is the best 
thing I have seen to constantly 
keep the activities of the church 
Bowe the coment, and to let 
ow oe 
map." that we are ‘‘on the 
hanking you again for your 
courtesy in our peianaction and 
ba oS ae bulletin board 
efor us, lam 
you mag ys tam . cee pe Yours very sincerely, 
C. RAYMOND CHAPPELL, ge cece We RIN pastor 
(Pastor) First Baptist Chu rch. a 


We make six stock sizes, and any special outfits required. 
We have two special Electric Lighted Bulletin equip- 
ments, readable as well by night as by day. Letter plates 
from % to 4 inch size. 

SEND POST CARD FOR SPECIAL FOLDERS, PRICES, DETAILS AND EASY TERMS 


MULTIFORM, 1926 S. Wabash, CHICAGO. 


||___Shipped on Trial. Guaranteed to Satisfy 
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Multiform Sales Co., 
Chicage, Illinois. 


Gentlemen :— 


We have the most effective 
* Church Bulletin Board in this 
great city. I enclose a photo- 
graph of it recently taken; also, 
the bill. If you are going to have 
a cut made from the photo, I 
suggest your printing under- 
neath, “THE SIGN THAT 
PACKED THE CHURCH.” 
That is literally true. Depend- 
ing largely, if not exclusively, on 
our outside BULLETIN when 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore came 
last Sunday, there was no 
STANDING ROOM LEFT 
half an hour before the service. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) 

EUGENE R. SHIPPEN 
Pastor. 


First Baptist Church 
Corner Lexington Avenue and 
Third Street 
Elkhart, Indiana 

Nov. 20, 1916. 
Multiform Sales Co., 

Chicago, Illinois. 
Gentlemen:— 

Enclosed you will find draft 
for payment in full for Bulletin 
Board ordered by us and now 
installed and doing splendid 
service. All are delighted with 
it. It has been one important 
factor in PRACTICALLY 
DOUBLING OUR EVENING 
CONGREGATION DURING 
THE PAST MONTH. 


GENERAL INDEX—OCTOBER “ai 


Any matter not numbered as an illustration is indexed herewith. 


Page 
Ammunition for the enemy .46 
Attendance increased ...... 55 
AWlOIStS prayer ..ecie cies 42 
Baptism: Of fires... cane 83 
Believing is seeing ........ 85 
Best of recent sermons ....79 
Bone-Dry ballad... eee 63 
Calendar suggestions ...... 45 
Changeable letter :......... 57 
Chautauqua, havea........ 43 
Christianity, social task of 
Grattlinwiee s.acteee ste ce 
Church advertising, how .to 
arouse interest in ........ 48 


Church bulletin publicity ..57 
Church finances, successfully 
C6 ROR SIG O OR aCROR ee 55 
to advertise, 


Church members, 
aver eee eer ses sce iofecakerelieliene 
Church problems 
war—Poole . 
Church’s responsibility and_ 
opportunity—King ....... 21 
Church’s recruiting station.51 
eas stand the strain, will, 
the 


Communion Sunday ........ Ga 
Community SUEVeYy  ..0e.0.. 53 
Conviction, worth of ...... 85 
Every man in town, how to 
TOR CH ey eescae oon sees these cs ete cereus 47 
Every member canvass, sug- 
BCSLIONSW LOM hee eheisls seeds. « 47 
Family discord, seeds and 


fEnits 6f—Clark 2 ...66 6405 81 
land . 


Passe 
Gifts of life, greater—Ray- 
FUT ONE ee ic. a: Patete «ie oe a seme 80 
Gospel of today sae. 61 
Historical display, perma- 
NENG Sra ach evel etere Ge reese 
Homiletic Department ..... 79 
Hontileticy Mears ta. eee cen 65 
Hunger. satisfied —. . «<2... 35 
I had’ fainted “unless 7.7. ! 
ROWIETE” Co ice cian wey ene reper 27 
Illustrations from recent 
events—Gilbert . ........ 59 
Tllustrative Department ....59 


Laborer worthy of his hire 
Lena . 
Letters and motion pictures.53 
Life stories: 
i) Martin sowtnerie.cs cnc 40 
ST OA EUMLC) ys Seeee erene elton 78 
Loose-leaf record, pastor’s. .56 


Luther and the Reformation 38° 


Luther service, material for.44 
Martin Luther, Life story.40 
Mayor, ten minutes with cor- - 
FUpe. 34 
Meetings for men and wo- 
men, separate ..........--; 46 
Members, one way to deal 
with . 
Methods of Church Work. .43 
Ministerial salaries—Lena.. .33 
Modern ideas and the church.49 
Money, new way to raise...44 


MOPre“MaNn vic an ste coseacnleyehonentterare 83 
Motion pictures and Sanday 
evening service ......... 54 


Mural church work, extra.58 
Ninety-five Theses and Lu- 
ther 


ILLUSTRATION INDEX 


First figures below refer to illustrations; second 


? No. Page 
AIVOT RCA: “ATI cetsiactere ose 19-62 
Bible cure for heartaches.43-68 


Bible in prison work ....41-67 
China, new industrial.... 6-59 
Christian Endeavor prison 
WV OS «pel auaias cra leveneteve a .olend 39-67 
Christians endure ...... 26-63 


Christ on the battlefields.11-60 
Christ present <2 5: se. ee 2-59 
Christ’s love for sinners.56-71 
Church and lodge ...... 21-62 
Communion, meaning of.49-70 
Communion meditation 


erokanicteegtel oieselle a he seatane 53-71 57-72 
Communion Sunday texts 

ANGNENEMES) Hvis che ceahens 46-69 
Courageous truth ....... 5-59 
Crooked men _ straight 

ATAU SIN YP SR Siaharsive toes 4-68 
CuproL Water Or. fascists 14-61 


Destiny of the empire .. 4-59 
Dew unto Israel, as the. 


Dishonesty in America 3 512- 61 


No. Page 
Draw DIC 2ogs es ace oe 51-70 
Earl EH, Dudding, story of.38-66 
Ex-convicts, what about?.32-65 


Feet washing in India... 1-59 
Porgotten,- not. o..c. cone 29-63 
Giving’ out. HSuse ewan cee 20-62 
God, remembering ...... 55-71 


His stripes we are healed, 


With:.o A) Sue suse oie 48-70 
Improvement, capable of .34-66 
Indian prohibition ...... 3-59 
InfMwWenGes fat acre ciers re By ale | 
Jalil construction .....o: 40-67 
King’s fae Wann cv. cee 47-69 


Lauder found God, how. 8-60 

Life’s unconscious prepar- 
ations . 

Limitations, value of ....23-62 


Man who walks away 25-63 
Mental occupation in pris- 

OTL Lieve anc \niectey cree eee nee 2-68 
Missions, results of ......27-63 
Point of ‘view <.se. eas 18-62 


SCRIPTURE INDEX 


First figures below refer to illustrations; second 


No. Page 
GON OHO sieve acetate tedeanere 5-59 
Gene Rel Se28 et. ieiela eae -s -81 
HE Oaic Ube ty tt cen teh hee aEaes 5-59 
ee oeLIAy Ua Oras ec iutecienertcha 47-69 
TOR OF erases Goatees at ane 7-60 
Pea Grae edo sant mene §2-71 
PRaRZids, Vai, sae -27 
Psa 69:18 inh ice 51-70 
Past OG S20- 2, oo ccntescen rene 6-59 
Sa, Pivot M8 2.5 ae ee 1-59 
Psa CLOT L Cc ci arene 8-60 
PLOW BLS 334.4, eice .cyekolees hater 6-59 
LEE ee 1 [Yt a Re ORI (5: 6-59 
Se SO ONE sg. ate seus. tgs 11-60 
Tea. G01. ccameen Ol = ODO SeG 
DA Tie Gili Seperate tris. crete eine 5-59 


No. Page 
EE OS 7 ES Die creck sere eereneme 54-71 
Matt. 20:28 0 20 «ine eee 57-72 
Mare 6 2 tor incense 4-59 
LUK6: O28 8s i veaces mere 7-60 
JO, ww Gs oun es ceeeicione 4-59 
FOND Treo cay ee 57-72 
JNO.SISZ OG SA es ate ce 1-59 
Jno, 20: Slice 10-60 
ACS. 3°16 aac. 1) eer -80 
ACtS '2678 5 oe lniwn Site ane 10-60 
VOM, W420 wc Ws. c eee eae -85 
Rom, 2-27) Ge, . eames 48-70 
Rom. 8:26) 0a nae toes 57-72 
FROM, | E22 Oss ot cere 1-59 
LoCor; L6peeaee. ne nee -83 
2°Cor, "4:17 eee eee 8-60 


‘Owl wisdom” 


Pastoral calling, more light 
ON. As ooh eens ae ee 44 


Pastor’s'couneil \. 3. ge. «re . 53 


Patriotism, lessons in ...... 45 
Prayer Meeting Department.73 


Preacher and the _ dollar, 
Li@Qe@h. osca/s erage, eheratolioere enone 31 
Prison Sunday....-) =) eee 65 
Red Cross, matte Of) esp 
Religious literature, make 
WSO: OF pécrscevs weer age sees Sater 44 
Religious Review of Re- 
VIEWS A. ciao SES ee eee 75 
Round table prayer meet- 
ing) £ -3.4.425 Git. ottoman 53 
Saloon keeper who sneered.34 
School day questions ...... 85 


Sermon outlines for present 
hour . 47 
Sermons with two legs ....34 
Sermon topics, interesting. .43 
Smoking and accuracy ....63 
“Song Sermons:” Something 
ThE W? sn 3 conus sinter a «pgm tee Cen 
Steeple, top of the ........ 35 
Sympathy, capacity of ...:.83 
Themes for the present day, 
Lena . 8 
Things not fought for, some , 
Burdette . 78 
Throne and the Lamb ....84 
Tithing, object lesson on..45 
Typewriter and bulletin 
beard }. echccn he eae eee 
War, four sermons on ....46 
What pastors did to make 
their churches £0) J... 53 
Young soldier and Christian _ 
soldiers—Heicher P 


to page numbers. 


No. Page 
President Wilson and the 


Bible. 4 n« ange. Cees -60 
Preventive work, impor- 

tance Of ..92. 5 sem eae 45-68 
Prison & Mocgek soa. ansed 36-66 
Prison. colleze ieee 35-66 


Prisoner and Christianity.31-65 
Prison Sunday texts and 
themes |... s.a.5 ohne ore 30-65 
Remember Him with your 
heart . 
Rescue possible sone 28-63 
Sane and hopeful treat- 


MONE ob <.<sto kien 7-66 
Self-examination . ..... 52-71 
Sing-Sing, night schools 

In, “., 1. Ree Se eo tae eens 33-66 
Strenuous Chris’. enceee 57-72 
Tongue, sinning with....15-61 
Trunk smemberst.2.7 cee. 9-60 
Valiescinthite anaes 2462 
What do you get out of 

LO? coches yer te hee Rite - ane 7-60 
Wisdom, true: 28 f ce ae 22-62 
Worship Or SIGep a. cee 13-61 
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